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Grain Merchants Track Bids—Sales 2 Arrive, | Imo V 
* Consignments Established 1877 Seed 


60 ee L A M G E i B E R G B R 0 S : G 2 Al i C 0 : Mail 8 for er Bids 
GRAIN and HAY ele pais 


o Seed Company 
We Meet Your Needs in Deeds We Solicit Your Consignments 
St. Louis Kansas City | New Orleans Oklahoma City MEW AURGE Wi, 


THE ILLINOIS SEED CO. GRAIN, PROVISIONS STOCKS AND BONDS 


GRASS SEEDS FIELD ae o DN 
BUYERS CHICAGO SELLERS SON Co. 


_ Ask for Samp’ es. Mail Samples for Bids 


TIMOTHY, CLOVERS, ALSIKE, ALFALFA, MILLETS, RED- rlall’ Departments) 322-330 Postal Telegraph Building CHICAGO 
TOP, BLUEGRASS, SEED GRAIN, GRAIN BAGS, Etc. We solicit consignments and furnish bids on Cash Grain and Provisions for all markets 
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Courteen Seed Co. QED 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CLOVER and TIMOTHY 


SEEDS 
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SPECIAL PRICES ON GRAIN BAGS 
Write Us When Interested YODER 
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WHAT’S in a LEG? 


It’s “What’s in a “Leg” that generally settles the 
question of much or little profit in the working ofa 
modern Grain Elevator. 


When Diamond Elevator Belting has been installed in 
a leg, it means the best leg your grain experience 
has known. 


The Diamond Rubber Company’s “ELEVAY” is the 
result of many years Belting experience in the Grain 
Trade. “ELEVAY” is constructed scientifically to hold 


'up.under continuous running. It is of the correct 


flexibility, and a bucket once riveted “stays put.” 


Let the accumulated experience which we put into our 
Grain Belts benefit your plant. We can satisfy you. 


Samples of ‘‘ELEVAY’”’ for Leg belts, and 
“‘GRAINVEY’’ for Conveyors on request 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 


Distributors Everywhere Factories: Akron, Ohio 


Thirty-Eighth Year 
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Investigation will prove the 
Superiority #. Western Line 


The records of operators 
of ‘Western’ machinery 
prove the above statement 


“Western” Rolling Corn Screen Cleaner “Western” Separate Warehouse Sheller 


It doesn’t make any. difference in what part 
of the country you start the investigation. There 
you will find representative machines of 
Western make. 


Especially popular is our Western Gyrating Cleaner, shown in 
the lower right hand corner of this page. It handles grain of all 
kinds better and cheaper than any other cleaner of equal capacity. 
It also takes less room, either in floor space or height, than any ma- 
chine of equal capacity. There are two distinct movements—rotary 
and oscillating. The improved patented adjustable finger screens are 
non-chokable and always clean and open, assuring a quick and perfect 
separation. Special screens for cleaning wheat and other small grains 
can be easily and quickly adjusted. It is simple, strong and built of 
best material. 


We invite correspondence. 
Our services, descriptive-¥ 


catalogs, etc., are at al 
times at your disposal. 


“Western” Warehouse Combined Sheller “Western” Gyrating Cleaner 


UNION IRON WORKS 


DECATUR - - ~ - — ILLINOIS 


Complete Line of Shellers and Cleaners Kept at 


1400-1402 West 12th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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“Midget”? Marvel Millers are mak- 
ing bigger profits in proportion to 
their investment than any other men 
in the milling business. Many of our 
customers have paid for their mill 
_ out of the first six months profit. 


March 26, 1919. 
Anglo-American Mill Co., 
Owensboro, Ky. 
Gentlemen: 

We are better pleased each day 
we run our ‘Midget’? Marvel Mill 
that we installed last June. 

To date we have realized more 
profits by 100% than we expected 
in a year. 


There is nothing too good to say 
for the ‘‘Midget”? Marvel Mill. 
Very Respectfully, 
J. E. Blankenship & Co. 
By J. E. B. 


| MONEY! 


The real foe of 


the value of a 
flour mill lies in the 
profit it will make for its owner. 


Down in Tennessee Mr. W. T. Dunwoody has just bought his 
fourth “Midget” Marvel Mill from us. The first three: he purchased 
are operating at neighboring points. The fourth is to be installed 
in a building in which there was formerly a long system mill. On 
a visit to our plant last week he said to our President: 


“IT have been milling all my life, first with the old buhr mills, then with 
the long system mulls, owned several but they all busted me one by one, and 
I was a poor man when I bought my first “MIDGET” MILL five years ago on 
credit. Now I have four mills and am worth $30,000 on the side.” 


The “Midget”? Marvel is the only small mill that is universally and 
successfully meeting the competition of the largest mills. The reason is be- 
cause “IT MAKES A BETTER BARREL OF FLOUR CHEAPER.” No 
mill, regardless of size, can continuously ship flour into a territory where a 
“Midget”? Marvel is operating and sell at a profit. 


Always sold on a Thirty Days Free Trial and we guarantee you com- 
plete satisfaction. It will be left entirely to you at the end of Thirty Days 
to decide whether or not the ‘Midget’? Marvel comes up to our expecta- 
tions. If you are not completely satisfied, return it to us. If we were not 
absolutely sure it would make you money from the start we could not. 
make such a positive guarantee. 


ee 


That’s Our Faith in It! 
at’s Our Faith in It! 
Manufactured in seven different capaci ties—15-25-40-50-60-75 
and 100 barrels per day 
Our Engineering Department will design special plans for installing “Mid- 
get” Marvels where our standard plans will not apply. 


Prices and liberal terms make it possible for a man with a small amount of 
money to go into this profitable business. 


Write today for a new and revised book “The Story of a Wonderful Flour 
Mill,” just off the press. You will find it most interesting. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL CO. 


586.592 Trust Building Owensboro, Kentucky 
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In Their 20th Year of Popularity 


One dealer, who has handled Sucrene Feeds for many years, writes: “We have had increasing sales on 
Sucrene Feeds each year. When we sell a feeder Sucrene he is generally a regular customer. Have han- - 
dled a number of other feeds but they are hard to start and generally fall off. In the long run we consider 
Sucrene our best seller.” wee 


Quality First and All the Time 
The Sucrene Feed Slogan 
It gives you a grip on the feed business which competition cannot break. 


Our new feed mill at Peoria, Ill., the greatest and most modern plant in America, devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of mixed feeds, will soon be ready for work. In the meantime our Owensboro, Ky., plant 


is running double shifts to keep up with the demand for Sucrene Feeds. 
aD 


We solicit your order for Poultry Scratch Feeds in any 
quantity. The late fire did not affect this branch of our 
manufacturing facilities. Address Main Office at Peoria, Ill. 


AMERICAN MILLING COMPANY 


Main Office and Mills: PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Southern Mill: OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 
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CINCINNATI 


THE NATION’S HAY CENTER 


HINNEADOLIS 


a) 
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INCINNATI is the ideal center for the hay trade. Railroad facilities could not be better. Trunk lines run from all the 
adjacent hay growing states to this city, thence lead to the consuming section of the South and East, assuring quick 
returns and conditions favorable to top prices at all times. 


Under the “square deal” plugging system the grade of hay can be established to an absolute certainty. There is no 
chance of change in the price originally quoted and all dissatisfaction, complaints and subsequent inspections are eliminated. 
Shippers are protected and get what the hay is honestly worth and all that it is worth, 


Look at the map and market your hay through any of the following responsible members of the 


Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange 


Brouse-Skidmore Grain Co., The Blumenthal, Max Granger, Dan B., & Co. 
Early & Daniel Co., The Gowling, Alfred _ Bunting & Hill Co., The 
Fit Id Bros. Co. Costello Grain°*& Hay Co., The Joseph F. Cross Co., The D. O. 
letersi Gale Grain Co., The A. C. Gray & Co., Ralph 

: : : Dorsel Grain Co., The Bender, A. 
Eikenberry-Fitzgerald Co., The Cleveland Grain Co., The © ~ Brown & Co., W. L. 
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( ,RAINST ER Conveyor Belts and GRAINSTER 
Elevator Belts are built especially for the 
conditions of the modern grain elevator. 


GRAINSTER Belts combine the skill and 


experience of five leading rubber belt factories which have specialized 
on Elevator and Conveyor Belting for Grain Elevators for many years. 


These factories produced the first belts ever used 


in handling grain, and they have ever since kept pace with the 
increasing demands of grain elevator service. 


GRAINSTER Belts represent the latest advanced 


step in this five-factory development of belt service for grain handling. 


United States Rubber Company 
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Attrition Mills 
Belting 

Belt Conveyors 
Belt Punches 
Belt Cement 
Car Pullers 
Car Movers 
Corn Shellers 
Corn Cleaners 
Corn Hullers 


Corn & Cob 
Crushers 


Dump Scales 
Dust Collectors 
Elevator Heads 
Elevator Boots 
Elevator Cups 
Elevator Legging 
Elevator Bolts 
Feed Mills 

Fire Buckets 
Feed Screens 
Feed Grinders 
Feed Packers 
Grain Cleaners 
Grain Conveyors 


Grain Distribu- 
tors 


Grain Dryers 
Grain Temperers 
Grain Trippers 
Grinding Mills 


VMN 


We Manutacture 


From Raw Materials and 
Sell Direct to Consumer 


Shipments Made Promptly 


Nearly 60 years of solid success and square dealing 
has won for the Barnard-Moline line its enviable reputa- 
tion. Repeat orders are the best evidence of satisfaction 
and we are proud of the fact that many of the largest 
elevator operators throughout the country have been 
using the Old Reliable Barnard-Moline Has for over fitty- 


nine years 


We are in position to save you vast sums of money 
on your new elevator equipment, because we manufacture 
from raw materials and sell direct to consumer. We 
carry a full line of everything you need—ready for 


‘prompt shipment. 


Don’t wait until you have a breakdown—check up 
your elevator efficiency now and save time and money. 
Perhaps your elevator needs: a new sheller, cleaner, 
erinder, or pulleys, belting, shafting, power grain shovels, 
car movers, elevator heads, boots, cups, etc. Whether 
your requirements are for a single machine or an entire 
new equipment—we can give you low prices and quick 
service. 


Our Big Catalog Showing Complete Elevator Equipments 
will be mailed FREE on Request. 
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Belt Tighteners 
Bag Holders 
Bearings 
Brushes 

Bolts 


‘Clutches 


Couplings 
Grain Testers 
Iron Pulleys 
Loading Spouts 
Loading Hoppers 
Link Belting 
Loose Pulleys 
Man Lifts 

Meal Outfits 
Pillow Blocks 
Power Shovels 
Platform Scales 
Scalping Sieves” 
Steel Conveyors 
Shafting 

Shaft Hangers 
Set Collars 
Separators 
Scourers 

Turn Heads 
Trucks 

Wagon Dumps 
Wire Cloth 
Wheat Steamers 
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faction 
C) Straight 
. as a Bee-Line 
Gradual Factory Stretch 
Thorough Seasoning 
Impregnation—Our Original Process 
Double-Stitched and Inner-Locked Construction 


The Heaviest, Strongest, Most Carefully 
a 6s Woven Fabric Used in the Manufacture of Belts 


Our special double-stitched and inner-locked construction makes the full strength of the tremendously strong 
No. 2. Rexall fabric available during the whole life of the conveyor belt because it locks the plies inseparably together so 
that they pull and wear as one. 


But unlike conveyor belts woven solid in one iece, this c onstruction eliminates “come and o” and excessive stretch 
pl e b= 
as well as any tendency to unravel where cut or injured. 


IMPERIAL BELTING COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: Lincoln and Kinzie Streets, Chicago 


Antisulpho Belts are BRANCH OFFICES: Consult with our engineering 
zs ‘ a ; staff if you wish assistance in 
especially impreg- 120 Liberty Street 512 Hippodrome Bldg. 112 Market Street islehies al didiccle cx! unesusl 
nated f bl h New York, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio Pittsburgh, Pa. Conveying problem This 
or eachery 205-209 Kresge Bldg. 924 Kearns Bldg. DEES Spal ule gor 


service. Detroit, Michigan Salt Lake City, Utah ligating you in any way. 
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TOLEDO 
PEORIA Pe 
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MEMPHIS. _ 


Why Should the Country Dealer Ship 
His Grain to Indianapolis? 


First—The market is centrally located. 
Second—It has the necessary railroad facilities. 
Third—It has good rebilling privileges. 


Fourth—It has an established record for giving the best 
prices on all grains. 


Fifth—lt is the coming market for both hay and grain. 


Sixth—lIt is composed cf men of ability, energy and integ- 
rity, very high in its personnel of membership, who are 
co-operating in every way to place and keep 


Indianapolis Market at the Top 


in all things looking to the promotion of the interests of 
its patrons. 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN AND HAY TO ANY OF THE FOLLOWING 
FIRMS—ALL MEMBERS OF THE 


INDIANAPOLIS BOARD OF TRADE 


BIG FOUR ELEVATOR CO., Merchandisers of Grain KENDRICK & SLOAN CO., Hay and Grain 

BINGHAM- HEWETT-SCHOLL CO., Grain Merchants H. E. KINNEY GRAIN CO., Receivers and Shippers 

BELT ELEVATOR & FEED CO., Resccecn Shippers LAMSON BROS. & CO., Grain, Seeds 

BERT A. BOYD GRAIN CO., Grain Commission E. LOWITZ & CO., Grain Commission 

CLEVELAND GRAIN CO., Gran Commission McCARDLE-BLACK CO., Grain Merchants 

WM. R. EVANS GRAIN CO., Brokers and Comsansen CARL D. MENZIE GRAIN & BROKERAGE CO., Brokers and 
P. M. GALE GRAIN CO., Grain, Feed Grain Commission 

GOLDBERG GRAIN COMPANY, Commission MERCHANTS HAY & GRAIN CO., Hay, Grain, Feed 
HEINMILLER GRAIN CO., Recawan and Shippers SAWERS GRAIN CO., Coes _ Commission and 
HAYWARD-RICH GRAIN CO., Commission, Brokerage Brokerage 

HILL, LEW, Strictly Ganunisinn URMSTON GRAIN CO., Grain Cres 


HOOSIER GRAIN CO., Consignments only FRANK A. WITT, Grain Commission and Brokerage 


SE! 
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The Standard Scales 


For Grain Elevators 
Accurate Dependable Durable 


ee most important point about a scale is accuracy. 

The quality of accuracy is in-built in “The Stand- 
ard” Scales. Every one must be right, for if a scale 
does not weigh accurately, it doesn’t weigh at all, it 
only approximates. 


strictly high-grade throughout, both in mate- 
rials and workmanship. The name “The Standard” 
is your guarantee of the very highest quality in scale 
construction. 


VERY type of scale used.in Grain Elevators and 

Flour Mills is included in “The Standard” line— 
Portables, Hopper, Dormant, Wagon, Dump, Motor 
Truck and Railroad Track Scales. 


END today for our latest Scale Catalogue No. 73. 

If you mention the type of scale in which you are 
interested, we shall be pleased to give you full informa- 
tion regarding prices, etc. Address our nearest branch 
office. 


The Standard Scale & Supply Company 


1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO BALTIMORE 
145 Chambers St. 523 Arch St. 1547 Columbus Rd. 163 N. May St. 409 N. Gay St. 


; eoTHE STANDARD” Scales are guaranteed to be 
ince 
CALE 
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400,000 BUSHEL ELEVATOR 
Postum Cereal Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


MAKERS OF 


POST TOASTIES, POSTUM CEREAL 
AND GRAPENUTS 


“There’s A Reason” 


Macdonald Engineering Company 
53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


FOLWELL-AHLSKOG CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 
Designers and Builders 
OF 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, Industrial Plants, and other 
Engineering Works 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY ELEVATOR, ERIE, PA. 
1,250,000-bushel Concrete Workinghouse and 25,000-bushel Marine 


Tower. Reinforced Concrete. Latest improvements. Write us for 
designs and estimates. 


2051-6 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 


— 


The 
POLK SYSTEM 


All-Steel Nee 
for all kinds of 


CIRCULAR CONCRETE 
CONSTRUCTION 


We contract grain storages 


POLK GENUNG POLK COMPANY 
Great Northern Bldg. Fort Branch 


Chicago Indiana 


Reinforced Concrete Storage 
TWO MILLION BUSHELS CAPACITY 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa Plant 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


ee 


Designed and Built by 


LEONARD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
ENGINEERS and 
CONSTRUCTORS 


McCormick Bldg. 6 Church Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


We Invite Your Inquiries 


[gener 
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TWO MILLION BUSHEL FIRE PROOF 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company’s New 


: RECEIVING ELEVATOR Reinforced Concrete Grain Elevator Being Built 
sige at Council Bluffs, lowa, for the Updike 
Washbur n-Cr osby Company Grain Company of Omaha, Neb. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Our experience covers every branch of grain elevator 
building work as wellas any type or style of construc- 
tion to meet requirements in any locality. 


Write us for designs and estimates 


We Design and Build Elevators, any type of construction, in any part of the World. D eSTYUS and estimates p rompt l y furnts hed 


AME TEWART & CO., Ine. Wit 
7 ing ELEVATOR aedens aad ¢ itherspoon-Englar Company 
Fifteenth Floor of Westminster Building CHICAGO, ILL. 1244-1250 Monadnock Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


W.R. SINKS, Manager 


One of the Modern Houses Which Has Made a Record 


MON ARCH . for Rapid and Economical Handling | 


ME vatore CONCRETE CENTRAL, BUFFALO, 4,500,000 Bu. : 


Assure You 
Economical Design 
First Class Work 
Efficient Operation 

and 

Satisfaction 

Let Us Submit 


Designs and Prices 


MONARCH ENGINEERING CO. 


The Barnett & Record Company 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Heavy Structures 


Reinforced Concrete and Steel Ore Dock con- 
structed at Superior, Wisconsin, for the Allouez 
Bay Dock Company. Entirely Firepraof. 
Write for Designs and Estimates 
OFFICES: 


Minneapolis, Minn. Duluth, Minn. Fort William, Ontario 


Aaa 
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Canadian Government Railway’s Elevator and Gallery System, St. John, New Brunswick. 


Recently Completed Capacity 500,000 Bushels 
Designing and Consulting Engineers for Entire Work 


JOHN S. METCALF C0O., Limited 


GRAIN ELEVATOR ENGINEERS 


54 St. Francois Xavier Street, Montreal, Canada 125 Strand, London, W. C. 2, England 395 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia 108 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill 


BALLINGER & McALLISTER BLAYLOCK & KNAPP 
CONTRACTORS - DESIGNERS STEEL CONTRACTORS | 


Grain Elevators Ear-Corn Plants Ménadnocki Bigck CHICAGO, ILL. 


COMPLETE 7 . 
. m All classes of Steel and Iron Work designed, delivered 
Warty Bldg. Bloomington, Il. and erected complete. 


We furnished the steel and iron work for the following recently constructed 


grain elevators and mills: C. & N. W. Ry. Elevator, Council Bluffs; Kentucky 
Public Elevator, Louisville; American Milling Co., Peoria; Municipal Grain 


| Elevator, Portland, Ore.; Rosenbaum Bros.’ Feed Mills, Chicago, etc. 
| L. A. STINSON 


| CONSULTING ENGINEER WALLS, BINS and GRAIN ELEVATORS 
By Mito S. KercHum 


ae H. E. GODFREY, Civil Engineer Second Edition: 556 pe. $4.00 Dea. 
| Design and construction are covere complete y in this boo e 
| EVATORS, MILLS AND WAREHOUSES new edition brings it up to the minute with fresh data, new cuts, and 
| COMPLETE ened treatment phi ous h et Over 150 pages were added to ithe ie 
© ° ° e ° edition. The new chapters on “Reinforced Concrete” and “Methods o 
National Life Building Chicago, Ill. Construction and Cost of Retaining Walls” are especially valuable. It | 


Gognne G LOverbank is the standard work on stresses due to granular materials. 
rain Driers, General Overhauling and Improvements MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING C0., 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


DECKS CLEARED FOR NEW BUSINESS 


We were never better equipped 
to handle new business than we 
are right now. Our engineering 
and construction organization is 
at the top notch of efficiency. 


CONCRETE 


ELEVATORS 
and MILL 


Consult us for large or small 
elevators, flour mills, ware- 
houses, etc., etc. 


BUILDINGS 


DEVERELL,SPENCER &CO. fe 7: Elevator 
CARRETT BUILDING : 


ee es oa Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. 


WEBSTER BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 


Kansas City Southern Ry. Terminal We build in concrete or wood. 
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The thing the owner of a “Eureka’’ admires most in his 
machine is its Constancy. He knows that he can always 
depend upon it to do satisfactory cleaning. It gives him 
Constancy in performance, and he gives it back Con- 
stancy in friendship. Thus do the manufacturer's sales 
grow by one owner recommending the “‘Eureka’’ to 


EUREKA 
OAT CLIPPERS 


have distinguished themselves over a long period of years 
in the hands of men who insist that things must move 
with clock-like regularity, and who judge equipment by 
its ability to do good work 365 days a year. 


S. HOWES COMPANY, te. 


} eee SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
cue) == Qat Clipper D 


with Ball Bearings Geo. S. Boss, Osborne House, Rochester, N. Y. 
s 


REPRESENTATIVES 


J. E. Gambrill, 749 E. Church St., Marion, Ohio. 
W. M. Mentz, General Delivery, Sinks Grove, W. Va. 


J. Q. Smythe, 3951 Broadway, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ask someone who owns one F. E. Dorsey, 4015 Prospect Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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GRAIN DRIERS ¢ 


WHEAT BEANS 
CORN RICE 
OATS CPRANUTS 


ROTARY DRIERS g, 


MEAL ~ FLOUR 
GRITS GRAPHITE 
FEED CHEMICALS 


HEE eee 


PORTABLE DRIER NO. 2-10-10 


THE ELLIS DRIER Co., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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cn : Wi My 
: A” Universal Favorite ith : 
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Ww | Hl rural! 
: Terminal Houses— 
WwW Me 
. wy 
Wy These Facts Will wl 
iy Interest You y 
Wr The Richardson makes _prac- u 
ry tically a perfect separation of wy 
wy oats from wheat or wheat from WW 
Wy oats. | i 
oy Requires little floor space and oy 
Ww . power. wh 
Wy Needs little attention. The new 
a center lug aprons run years‘with- a 
i out attention. Ww 
WwW wh 
Wy Permanently Durable Wy 
NG) oe 
" No House Complete © : 
W aoe Without Richardson Results WW 
No. iar ree Plain Lick ds) Rurnichaapeabrpee Equipped Soe Scere ears i 
Wy 
uy RICHARDSON GRAIN SEPARATOR CO., MINNEAPOLIS, WINNIPEG % 
WG 
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A Confidence Born of 
Many Tests 


Your money invested in the practical labor, time and 
money-saving features of SIDNEY shellers is bound to prove 
profitable. We particularly emphasize the construction. The 
frame is made of extra heavy and well seasoned timber firmly 
mortised and bolted. All castings are of the best grade of grey 
iron, shelling surfaces are extra heavy and thoroughly chilled, 
thus insuring long and effective service. 


Sidney Combined Sheller and Boot Without Takeups 


Note the many advantages of the SIDNEY combined sheller and boot. This machine is a combination of our regular shelter 
and elevator boot. Requires no expensive hoppering under sheller to boot and also eliminates the deep pit or tank under the 


elevator, which is always a source of much trouble and expense to the elevator owner. In actual tests this sheller has proven 
the best on the market. , 


In addition to corn shellers, we manufacture a complete line of GRAIN CLEANERS, GRAIN FEEDERS, OVERHEAD 


WAGON DUMPS, BALL BEARING MAN-LIFTS, in fact, every item to equip your plant to insure greater economy and bet- 
ter results. 


Start Your Investigation Now—Send for 
Our New Catalog 


PHILIP SMITH MFG. co. 


SIDNEY 35. Sea rereees - OHIO 
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BUSINESS IS GOOD WITH US 


Because of the confidence the grain dealer has learned 
to place in the 


Beall Warehouse 
and Elevator Separator 


eall. | 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 


a =e os 2 @ 


This machine has made many friends everywhere and 
is recommended by all owners and operators who have 
experienced its work in their elevators. 


es 


BUILT IN TEN SIZES. Descriptive Catalog Free 


THE BEALL IMPROVEMENTS CoO., Inc. 


Decatur, Illinois 


Kennedy | 7 ora : | Kennedy 
Car Liners ||})' © aa iT Car Liners 


Protect grain shipments—stop : == FS —do the work 


waste — avoid claims for such —at low cost. 


3,000 miles of box cars were 

: protected in this way last year 
Se ahi si an. ex- with KENNEDY CAR-LINERS— 
saving the shipper thousands of - 


tremely small cost. | oe are Dut dollars. 


losses. 


Stop Your Losses and Assure Your Profits 


~ Your order placed NOW will guarantee protection to your grain shipments. 


United States Railway Administration Order No. 57A provides that shippers cooper all cars; that no claims will be paid 
where there is a clear seal record and no evidence of leakage. You cannot afford to risk losing grain at present market 
values. 


The Dangerous Season 


The new crop is now moving and the general shortage of railroad equipment necessitates using cars in more or less 
bad order, cars with defective ends and corners, and cars to which grain doors cannot be properly fitted. All of these 
cars can quickly be made available for grain shipments if fitted with Kennedy Liners. Write or wire at once for full par- 
ticulars. We can make you a proposition that will appeal at once. Rush orders a specialty. 


KENNEDY CAR LINER & BAG CO. SHELBYVILLE, IND. 
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why S. & R. Mfg. Co. should be the type of machines for outfitting 
your grain elevator. We call attention, however, to three only. These 
are EFFICIENCY—ECONOMY—DURABILITY. 

The perfection of our machinery is made through knowledge of re- 
quirements. Therefore the installation of the 


Troughing Belt Conveyor Rolls 


S. & R. Mfg. Co. 


line means perfect service, elimination 
of repairs and minimization of operating 
expense. 


SS 
There Are Many Good Reasons 


Write for Our New ‘Catalog No. 18 


Style E, Belt Conveyor Tripper 


SKILLIN & RICHARDS MFG. CO. 
4515-4560 Cortland Street " 2 CHICAGO 


iia 
ede 


a 
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THERE’ S a satisfaction in “‘Constant’’ Machines that only users 
know. Specify ‘‘Constant’’ when ordering the needed equipment. 


The Constant 
Safety 
Ball-Bearing 
Man-Lift 


The Us eGrainCleater 


The U. S. Corn Sheller 


Everything for the Grain Elevator. Send for Our 
New Large Catalog and keep it for reference. 


B.D: CONSTANT MANUF pe AS CO. 


BLOOMINGTON - ILLINOIS 
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All the advantages of bare wire and Manila 
with none of the disadvantages of either 


Waterbury Fibreclad Wire Rope has the strength and 
small bulk of wire rope and all the advantages of Ma- 
nila rope surface. If you have ever wished for a Manila 
rope “twice as strong”—Waterbury Fibreclad is it. The 
wire for work—the hemp for wear —and Waterbury 
workmanship and quality in both. There’s a combina- 
tion that’s unbeatable. 

The hemp-served wire strand* isn’t new to marine ser- 


vice—and they’re finding out every day in other indus- 
tries where wire rope is subjected to moisture or where 
the traction of a Manila surface is desirable, how good 
Waterbury Fibreclad is for every rope use. 


*The Waterbury Rope Handbook de- 


WATERBURY COMPANY scribes the construction of Fibreclad—and 


contains all other matters that pertain to 
63 PARK ROW, NEW YORK = : > P 
rope—a regular engineering manual on 


Chicago, 1315-1321 W. Congress St. New Orleans, 1018 Maison Blanche Bldg. rope. A copy is yours for the asking. 
San Francisco, 151-161 Main St. Dallas, Texas A. T. Powell & Co. 


While You Are In St. Louis 


We Invite You to Make Your Headquarters with Us 


125 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 


(Directly across the street from the Convention Headquarters) 


Bere 


Telephones—Stenog raphers—Messengers at Your Disposal 


Have Your Mail and Telegrams Sent in Our 
Care. We will see same reaches You Promptly. 


PICKER & BEARDSLEY 


COMMISSION COMPANY 


wv 
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BBL 1100000000000 
ALEX C. HARSH VoGe RENO Rae JOHN H. HERRON 
President . Vice-President Secretary and Treasurer 


ELMORE-GCHULTZ @RAIN COMPANY 


XPERT=— ERVICE=— IVEN— USTOMERS 


513-516 Merchants Exchange 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Postal Teleseaphn builds 322 S. ‘Washinton St 
CHICAGO PEORIA, ILL. 
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It is better to have shipped 
to Us, than to wish you had 
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AT THE: ST. LOUIS CONVENTIONS 


Make your headquarters and 
have your mail sent in care of the 


BEACH-WICKHAM GRAIN COMPANY 


131 Merchants Exchange 


STRICTLY A COMMISSION HOUSE 
| 1867 | Private Wires | 1919 | 
CHICAGO PEORIA eA Ee ele 


| 
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J. M. FULLER O. J. WOOLDRIDGE jj 


FULLER-WOOLDRIDGE 


Commission Company 


Receivers of | 


Grain, Hay, Seeds and Mill F eeds | 


Consignments a Specialty 


Good Prices Prompt Returns | 


310-311 Merchants’ Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Established 1853 


One of the Oldest 
St. Louis 


NANSON COMMISSION 
COMPANY 


GRAIN and HAY 


One of the Best 


Incorporated 1884 
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J. H. Teasdale Commission Co. — 


OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF THE 


CENTRAL “B” ELEVATOR 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CAPACITY 700,000 BUSHELS. 


Recently equipped for river barge loading, thereby making another outlet for grain 
from the St. Louis Market to the South and Southwest via the mighty Mississippi. 


TEASDALE SERVICE 


Is Backed By Actual Experience 
In the Grain Business Since 1848 


‘Consignments : 


Entrusted to our care partake of this service, the importance Ef which is most plainly — 
demonstrated by the fact that all of our shippers are satisfied. 


J. H. TEASDALE COMMISSION CO. 


Receivers and Shippers of , 

GRAIN, SEEDS, HAY, MILL PRODUCTS, ETC. 

je me 103 Chamber of Commerce pie acta , 
Established 1848 ST. LOUIS, MO. | ce Balt Cable 
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Service Counts 


With our wide connections 
and long experience, we can 
offer best results on Grain, 

| Hay and Seed consigments. 
Try us for Service. 


Goffe & Carkener 
Company 


Chamber of Commerce 


St. Louis 


K. C. Office W. C. Goffe 
Goffe & Carkener G. S. Carkener 
Board of Trade ~ Geo. C. Martin, Jr. 


cA ae 


C. Tice, Manager, Hay Department 
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Langenberg Bros. & Co. 


Receivers and Exporters of 
GRAIN and HAY 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
NEW ORLEANS 


We Solicit Your Consignments 


JHE AMERI 


Beha s is. GRAIN | TRADE 
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Marshall-Hall 
Grain Co. 


ST. LOUIS 


Branches; 
ST. JOSEPH DES MOINES 
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arr TO 
GEO. A. ROBERTS || Powell & O’ Rourke 
GRAIN CO. Grain Company 
Grain Merchants | : | 
OMAHA zy = U. S. AS RECEIVERS 
WHEAT SHIPPERS 


FS _ EXPORTERS 


OATS 
BARLEY 


Operating Brooklyn Street Elevator 


ST.LOUIS - MISSOURI | 


Consignments Solicited. 


“We Ship What We Sell” 


Klosterman-Patton Grain Co. 


CONSIGNMENTS 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Pierce Building : - ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


A, F. EATON, President C. D. EATON, Secretary 


Eaton-McClellan Commission Company 
GRAIN, SEEDS and HAY 


Our Service Means Satisfied Customers 


514 Merchants Exchange ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Pea RPE MEMBERS 
rain ssociation Missouri Grain Dealers’ A 
St. Louis Mer ues. BeeLeuadien Rechatee pi: 


Consignments 
Our 
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Illustration shows six 
Lansing Tile Bins | 
owned by the Chilhowie 

Milling Company of 
Chilhowic, Virginia, 


A ; We Are Paying Top-o’-the-Market 
| Prices for 
ALSIKE RED CLOVER 
WHITE CLOVER 
SWEET CLOVER 
Send Us Samples 


Whenever you’re in the market—to buy or to sell— 
in carload lots or less—it will always pay you to 
WRITE TO KELLOGG 


Kellogy ss Seed Co. 


186-¢ FLORIDA ST. MILWAUKEE,WIS. 


| ALFALFA 


Reduce Grain Fire Hazards © 


\| Brauer & Kasten 


H AY 


We Solicit Your Consignments 


Grain stored in Preston-Lansing Tile Grain Bins 
is safe. Vitrified tile can not burn—it is fire-proof, 
rat-proof and moisture-proof. 


Preston-Lansing Tile Grain Bins 


The tile blocks fit to- 
“ship-lap’”’ formation, bracing 
tile against tile. The deep grooves at top 
and bottom of each block provide an ex- 
tra thick layer of cement.. This arrange- ins cheapest in the long run. They 
ment, with the special twisted steel re- last indefinitely without upkeep or re- 
inforcement between each row of blocks, pairs. 


Write for our Catalog and Prices 
J. M. Preston Company, Dept. 426, Lansing, Michigan 


are indestructible! 


withstands any strain from the weight 
| gether in 


of the grain or wind pressure. The first 
outlay is your only ,expense—year-in- 
ear-out service makes Lansing Tile 


RICHMOND -_ VIRGINIA 


D. H. DIXON 


Wholesale Distributor 


Seaport Brokerage Co. 


Handles Flour—Grain—Hay— 
Mill Feed—Sweet Feed | 


Warehouse Storage, Capacity 100 car loads. 
Buys outright and handles consignments. 
Enjoys good trade in Virginia, North and 
South Carolina. 


LOCATED AT 30th ST. andC.@ O.RY. | 
Newport News, Va. | 


HANDLES FLOUR, GRAIN, HAY,. MILL FEED 
SWEET FEED 


Buy outright and handle consignments. Enjoy good 


trade in Virginia, North and South Carolina. 


GOLDSBORO, N. C. 


Gee Lewis Grain Co. UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 


Grain Dealers 


(and Mill Feed Supplement) 
COMPILED FOR USE OF 


GRAIN and MILLING TRADES 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Corn Exchange 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Chamber of Commerce 


Distributors of 
Choice Milling Wheat 
Light Weight Wheat 
Chicken Feed Wheat 
Seed Rye 
Milling Rye 


Tell Us Your Wants 


Heavy Oats 
All Grades Barley 
Barley Needles 


Mill Oats 
Feeding Corn 


vv 


OF THE 
United States and Canada 


This Code meets the prese nt day require- 
ments of the grain and milling trades—is 
up-to-date in every respect and thoroughly 
covers the changes in methods and busi- 
ness that have come into use of late years. 


The translation expressions and tabu- 
lated matter is a great improvement upon 
any public grain ar ad 4 milling code now inp 
use, and is an assured factor in saving 


Send for a Copy Now. 


telegraph tolls and misunderstandings in 
telegraphing. 

The Universal Grain Code is being used 
by many hundreds of the most activ e firms 
in the country. 

A list of Code Users is sent gratis with 
every copy of the Universal Grain Code, 
the names and addresses being published 
free of charge. 


Price $3.00. 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


431 S. Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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You need this sturdy, capable, 


general purpose mill 


For grinding feed, table corn meal, pearl 
meal, linseed, etc., you can use this mill 
with great profit. This mill is built by men 
who know milling conditions, for those who 
want the best in milling equipment. 


N. & M. Co. 
Three Pair High Mill 


It has the characteristic N. & M. Co. rugged 
strength combined with flexibility of opera- 
tion necessary to handle widely different 
stocks. Will grind extremely fine, medium 
or coarse, just as you wish. 


Solid one piece cast frame—doors for ex- 
amining stock beneath each pair of rolls— 
Ansonia rolls with our easy running, long 
wearing, collar oiling bearings—one lever 
simultaneously spreads or closes all three 
pairs of rolls—any pair of rolls may be re- 
moved without disturbing the others—fur- 
nished with either belt or gear drive on slow 
side. 


See book on Mills, No. 1290 for details. 


If you haven’t got it we will send it on request. 


Everything N 0 r d y k e | aioe | Ask for 


Catalogs 
for the " 
any 


votes | Marmon Co. | core 


Mill 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. you need 


Established 1851 


ACMA A LNA 


Dalen aeannes Leading lh Builders 


ATLANTA, Ga....Earl F. Scott, M.E. 


Chicago & Northwestern Elevator at Chicago, IIl. 
Operated by the Armour Grain Company 


‘Another Morse”’ 


Specifications Call for Two 1,500, and One 500-K.W. 
Westinghouse Turbine Generators; a Total of 7,385 
Horsepower Motors with Chain Drives in This Plant. 


FIFTY county elevators out of 97 examined, were 
equipped with motors ranging from 10 to 50 horsepower. 


COME TO US if you have belting difficulties with a 
higher cost and a lower output per unit power than your 
competitors. 


MORSE DRIVES will meet every demand of the 
World’s Peace Markets as they met every war emer- 
gency 


Wages do not come from Capital, | 
but Production 


American labor can only meet foreign labor by greater 
production. 


MORSE DRIVES have always increased production 
and met every demand for positive, uniform, non-slip- 
ping, high-speed production. Built for great power and 
100 per ‘cent overloads. . 


Morse Drives ; 


Give greater output ih a given time. 

Give steadily, noiseless, clean, never failing. 
Cost less to operate, 99% efficient. 

Longer life, less to maintain, less depreciation. 


. Morse Engineering Service 


Whenever you have any special problems with which 
you feel we can help you, please call our nearest office. 
Confer with our experts. A drive somewhere may need 
speeding up, or for special service in Dust, Gases, Steam, 
around acids, or increase power. 


MORSE Drives insure against competition. 


Let us have your problem. 
You will be in no way obligated. 


Largest Manufacturers of Chain 
Drives in the World 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


ENGINEERING SERVICE OFFICES 


BOSTON, Mass........ 141 Milk Street KANSAS CITY, MO., 
CHICAGO, Ill. Merchants L. & T. Bldg. Morse Engineering Co. i 
CLEVELAND, O...... Engineers Bldg. R. A. Long Building, ; 
DETROIT, Mich. ae Woodward Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., j 
GREENSBORO, C..805 Ashboro St. Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. ] 
NEW YORK CITY © .50 Church Street ae paat Street, S. 3 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. Westinghouse Bldg. ST. LOUIS - Morse Engineering Co. - 


SAN FRANCISCO, Chemical Building, 


Meare Bldg. CANADA..... Jones & Glassco, Regis’d 
Montreal, St. Nicholas Building. 
Candler Bldg. Toronto, Bank of Hamilton. 
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THE BEST OIL ENGINE 
TO BUY 


“SCIENTIFIC” 
ATTRITION MILLS 


For Better 


Grinding 


Belt Driven Mill; can be furnished for Motor Drive 
if desired. 


Thoroughly up-to-date in every respect, these Mills 
assure you a uniform product—smooth, soft, and in 
every way desirable as a feed meal, The perfect 
tram of the grinding plates insures absolutely uni- 
form work. 

The design of the plates not only makes for better 
grinding, but maximum capacity per horse power 
hour can be obtained. Plates bearing our trademark 
produce the greatest possible output of work at 
the lowest cost. 

Better, more uniform product, large capacity, low 
power and lubricating cost—these are outstanding 
features of Bauer “Scientific” Mills. 


Catalog and information sent on request 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. 


517 Bauer Building 
Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 


SCIEN TIPICgs 


just at the time you need most to use it. 


The wise man considers service, reliability, and durability first, and 
price second. Selected on this basis, the LAUSON is the logical 
engine to choose, because it is the simplest and most durable in 
construction and the most reliable in operation. It runs smoothly 
and powerfully on a minimum consumption of either gasoline, kero- 


sene or distillate and operates on a simple magneto without the 
use of any batteries. 


Horizontal Type 11% to 18 H. P.. 
Ask for Bulletin No. 265B. 


Write for full information on 35 H. P., 4 Cylinder 
Vertical Kerosene Be es 


Governor enclosed in dust-proof housing, mounted on ball bearings 
and automatically oiled. High tension magneto, combination force 
feed and splash oiling system. A compact power-plant, workman- 
ship much higher than generally found in a stationary engine. 


i There is no economy in buying an engine that is going 
to require frequent repairs and that is likely to balk 


Twenty-five years of high-grade engine-building 
experience. 


THE JOHN LAUSON MFG. CO. 
44 Monroe St. New Holstein, Wis. 


= Ea" tell: 


THE RECORDS 


of the 


Flour Mill and Grain Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 


show that 80% of all fires in Mills or Ele- 
vators start in elevators. The installation 
of an automatic feeding device which will 
positively prevent an elevator choking 
from over-feeding and an automatic relief 
which will prevent an elevator choking 
from bin getting full or spout choking, will 
annually save millions of dollars in fire loss 
and add at least 50% to efficiency of any 
stand of grain elevators. These devices 
are perfected and are available for mill and 
elevator owners, are very inexpensive and 
absolutely practical. Full particulars will 
be furnished free of charge by this office, 


on request. 


Le Kerosene Engines 


eee an enviable record 


for producing efficient 


grain elevator power. All 
sizes use KEROSENE 
and other economical! 
fuels. Guaranteed by 
Fairbanks-Morse Quality. 


Fairbanks Morse &G 


ANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 
Tn to 15 H.P. with 
Built - in Oscillating 

Magneto- 
Throttling Governor 


CRISTINA SAGAR BROAN PR IR BRS 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
OXFORD, MICHIGAN 
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The Invincible Compound 
Shake Double Receiving 
Separator 


As perfect as years of experience and 
employment of skilled mechanics can 
make it. 


Equipped with every improvement 
that can possibly benefit the working 
of a machine and save trouble for the 
operator. 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Company 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


The Corn Exchange 
National Bank 


OF CHICAGO 
Capital . $3,000,000.00 
Surplus . . 7,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 1,982,318.46 


OFFICERS 


ERNEST A. HAMILL, President JAMES G. WAKEFIELD, Cashier 
Eee L. HUTCHINSON, Vice-Pres. LEWIS E. GARY, Asst. Cashier 

D. MOULTON, Vice-President ee F, SCHOENECK, Asst. Cash. 
OWEN We REEVES, JR., Vice-President JAM WALKER, Asst. ‘Cashier 

J. EDWARD MAASS, Vice-President ARLES NOVAK, ‘Asst. Cashier 
NORMAN J. FORD, Vice-President JOSEPH C. ROVENSKY, Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES H. WACKER CLYDE M. CARR 


MARTIN A. RYERSON J. HARRY 
ROBERT J. THORNE ARD A 
ED RD B. BUTLER Ww N F. BLAI 
CHARLES H. HULBURD ERNEST A. HAMILL 
BENJAMIN Mags ore R Seen L. HUTCHINSON 


AUNCY B. BORLAN 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Foreign Exchange Letters of Credit 


Cable Transfers 


Accounts of grain elevator operators and commission men 
throughout the country respectfully solicited 


Stern, Costly Facts 


Are the little daily losses in time and lubricant; the repair stops 
and expenses; the trouble caused by uneven grinding and the main- 
tenance bills of a babbitt bearing, out-of-date feed grinder. 


We ask, as a plain business proposition, which would pay you 
better, to ignore these losses, which, in the aggregate, soon amount 
to a substantial sum of real money, or to protect yourself permanently 
from such loss by investing in 


The Monarch 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill 


Write for 
Catalog : Belt Driven 
D-No. 115 } - If Preferred 


MONARCH MOTOR DRIVEN BALL BEARING ATTRITION MILL 


eee 


‘The Monarch is never careless, heedless or inattentive to business. 


Ball bearings practically eliminate friction, institute perfect and 
permanent tram, chase away power and lubricant losses, and inaugu- 
rate and continually safeguard uniform grinding. 


The mission of this mill is to protect your profits; not by the grace 
of luck, but by inbuilt, original features which never cease to exist. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. 


-Main Office and Works, MUNCY, PA. | P. O. Box 320 
Chicago Office: No. 9 South Clinton Street 


@ Elevator owners, large and small 
who desire to operate their houses 
to the best adyantage need the 


Needed By Elevator =~ 


BOOK of WRINKLES 


HIS is a collection, in book form, 


of a large number of handy and 
labor-saving devices contributed by 
readers of the “American Miller.” 
A considerable proportion can be 
adopted to advantage in elevators 
and will save time and money. The 
wrinkles include improvements in. 
spouts, elevators, belts and cleaners. 
Every idea is original and-has been 
put into practical use. 


A 136-Page Book Fully Illustrated 


Price $1.25 


Mitchell Bros. Publishing Co. 


431 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Section of 7 
“rOldStyle Flight , 


HELICOID 


Helicoid conveyor has a stronger flight 
and a heavier pipe than the same diame- 
ter of old style conveyor, and 


Section of 
Helicoid Flight 


SET 
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Helicoid flight and pipe are put together 
so they support and strengthen each other. 
Helicoid flight has a shovel edge. Other 
has blunt edge. 

Helicoid flight is one continuous strip of 
metal end to end of pipe. Other is short 
sections lapped and riveted together every 
turn or half turn around the pipe. 
Helicoid is a smooth, nicely-balanced 
spiral, and has no joints to wear out and 
open up.: 

Helicoid requires fewer repairs, and less 
power to drive it. 

Helicoid costs no more than inferior 
kinds of conveyor; it’s all-round satisfac- 
tion at the same price. 


ST hat 


we 


Ask about our Steel Conveyor Boxes, too. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


17th St. and Western Ave., Chicago 
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zee] New York: 
3 Dallas, Texas: Fulton Building 
Ee Hudson Terminal 
sa 711 Main St. 50 Church St. 
Ss 


Reliance Construction Company 


Furnish Plans, Estimates and Build 
COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Our long experience as a builder of elevators insures you an 
up-to-date house. Write today. 


625 Board of Trade Building, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Elwood’s Grain Tables 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of 
WHEAT, RYE, OATS, CORN OR BARLEY 
at any given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per bushel. 
One of the most useful books ever offered to millers. 
Indorsed by prominent millers and grain dealers. 
Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price. 


$1.25 
acide Brothers Publishing Co., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Emerson Tester 


Endorsed by the Government 


Whenever a demonstration of wheat-testing is made by the U. 
Grain. Standardization Department, including those made at the ae 
ings of the various State Grain Dealers Associations and the State 
Millers Associations an Emerson W heat Tester, or Emerson “Kicker,” 
as the Government officials call it, is used and recommended as the 
most satisfactory device or machine for determining the actual amount 
of dockage in each sample of wheat. The Government is now using 
over 80 Emerson Testers in their diff ferent laboratories and inspection 
departments—a sure proof of their efficiency. 


Guess Work a Thing of the Past in Grading Wheat 


The Emerson makes an absolute, perfect separation of the oats 
from the wheat, not one kernel of oats left in the wheat and not a 
kernel of the wheat lost with the oats. 
and seller are settled on the spot. 
dockage. 
Emerson. 


All disputes between buyer 
) Avoids any feeli ing about doubtful 
Farmers prefer selling where the test is made with an 


Over 8,500 Emersons In Use 


Any number of elevator com- 
panies are using from 25 to 50 
Emerson Kickers and from that on 
to 250, depending upon the number 
of elevators they operate. Hundreds 
of smaller elevator companies and 
mills are using from 1 to 5 machines. 
In addition there are hundreds of 
flour mills, state grain inspection 
departments, commission houses, 
grain buyers, boards of trade and 
U. S. Grain Standardization Bureau 
all using Emerson Kickers for de- 
termining dockage in wheat. 


The Emerson Guarantee 


The Emerson Kicker is sold with 
an absolute guarantee to do exactly 
as we claim or money will be re- 
funded. It has proved itself to be 
a splendid investment for milling 
and elevator companies, Let us 
prove it to you. Write today for 
pamphlet giving full description 
and unsolicited comments by promi- 
nent Emerson users. 


W. H. EMERSON & SONS 


Detroit, Mich. 2 S Windsor, Ont. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS: 
J. J. Ross Mill Furnishing Co., Portland, Oregon, and Seattle, Wash. 


There’s a Reason Why 


More TRAPP AUTO TRUCK DUMPS are 
being installed than all other dumps combined. 
The only mechanically safe way of handling an 


Auto Truck is on horizontal platforms, avoiding 
all inclines. 


muniDpwn 
QOZOAAN 


Installed without disturbing your present wagon 
dump. 


Not necessary to run the elevator all the time in 
order to dump. 


Best dump for wagons, also. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


TRAPP-GOHR-DONOVAN CO. 


1125 North 22nd St. Omaha, Neb. 


J. W. PARKIN, SOUTHWESTERN DISTRIBUTOR 
4220 Prospect Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Thirty-Eighth Year 


DO NOT HESITATE 


Now Is the Time To Buy Your 
Grain Drier 


Write for our catalogue TODAY 


Toledo Grain Drier Company 
25-29 Ontario Street 


| TOLEDO : : . 


OHIO 


Practical Hand Book for Millwrights 


By CALVIN F. SWINGLE, M.E. 417 pages with Illustrations and Tables 
PRICE $2.50 POSTPAID 


Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co., 341 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Ss 
aeeeaicd 
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GRAIN DRIERS 


are essential to conservation of corn. No modern grain 
handling plant should be without one. Allow us to 
place before you plain, honest facts concerning driers 
and learn why the one pre-eminent is 


MORRIS 


‘<The drier designed to ultimately cost less’’ 


The Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. 


“‘Everything for every mill and elevator’’ 
MINNEAPOLIS GREAT FALLS SPOKANE WINNIPEG, CAN. 


RID- 
of - 
RATS 


If we want to feed starving Europe it behooves us to kill 
off Rats and Mice that destroy foodstuffs to the value of about 
$500,000,000.00 per annum. Use Rid-of-Rats. It is non-poison- 
ous and can be used everywhere. No stench creating dead 
bodies. Rodents leave premises before dying. Only patented 
Non-Poisonous Exterminator in the World. Made only by 
the Patentees. 


Price—15 cents per box, $1.80 per doz., $1.00 per Ib. in bulk. 


BERG & BEARD MFG. CO., Inc. 
- 100 Emerson Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ee 
O.W.RANDOLPH CO.TOLEDO, O. U.S.A 


AS SS SS 
GIBBS’ PATENT DUST PROTECTOR 


IT’S TIME to think about 


installing a 
Cyclone Dust Collector 


You've never made a wiser, better or more 
profitable investment for your elevator 
business.— Write. 


CYCLONE BLOW PIPE Co. 
2542-52 Twenty-first Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Complete new systems installed on*modern plans 
and guaranteed. Old systems remodeled on modern 
lines on most economical plans. Supplementary 
systems added where present systems are out- 
grown. Defective systems corrected and put in 
proper working order. 


Let Us 
Tell You 
HOW 


: > : A book needed by every miller and grain 
Elwood s Grain Tables, dealer. It shows the value of any ie) 


ber of bushels or pounds of wheat, rye, cats, corn or barleyat any\given price from ey 
cents to $2.00 per bushel. Cloth bound, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price, $1.25, 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO., 431 §. Dearborn St. cates 


q 
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MADE IN ALL SIZES 


i TRIUMPH 
| CRUSHERS 


CRUSH CORN 
PROPERLY 


MILLERS’ MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
OF ILLINOIS 


Established 1878 Alton, Illinois 


Insurance on Flour Mills and Elevator 


Properties. Built in two sizes: Number 
Grain Insurance for short terms a one for capacities up to 30 
Specialty. bushels per hour; number 


CASH ASSETS - $1,007,626.53 


G. A. McKINNEY, __G. A. McKINNEY, Sec’y | 


two for capacities up to 60 . 
bushels per hour. 


Delivery from stock. 


THE G. 0. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
is invaluable to opera- 
tives in every industry 
where dust is trouble- 


= 


THE BOOK OF WRINKLES 


Needed by Every Grain Elevator Picag ih 
Contains 171 ingenious and well bed 
and illustrated Devices for Baring? Time, 
Labor and Money in Elevators and Mills 


PRICE, $1.25 POSTPAID 


Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co.‘ §,f¢artor st. 


some, afording perfect 
protection with perfect 
ventilation. Thoroughly 
yj tested for many years 
in every kind of dust. 
Nickel-plated protector 
$1 Canada $1.50, 
ost paid, Circulars 
GIBBS RESPIRATOR co. 


284 Lake St River ky Til. 


The “Knickerbocker Cyclone” 


Dust Collector 


For Grain Cleaners 
ALL STEEL 


Write for Catalog 


The Knickerbocker Company Jackson, Mich. 


’ 
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of your railroad claims. 


rm 
HUMPHREY service Belt Elevators 


specified by the largest and best Engineering, Con- 
structing and Mill Building Companies in the World 
—WHY? 

Because the HUMPHREY is the best—The original 
improved construction—The record of 30 years and 
more continuous day-in and day-out service. 
record that no other elevator can meet within. 15 
years. 


Greater Output In Less Time 


because employees can do more work without a 
useless waste of energy. 

Write for Bulletin A-5 and learn how the “Hum- 
phrey Endless Belt Route” means DOLLAR DIVI- 
DENDS to you. ° 


If not made by Humphrey Elevator 
Company it’s not a “Humphrey” 


HUMPHREY ELEVATOR CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 
FARIBAULT, MINN. 


Make Feed Grinding More Profitable! 


Bowsher’s ‘Combination’ 
Mills do this 


Because their large capacity, 
cone-shaped grinders and posi- 
tive self ear feeders are properly 
designed to direct every ounce 
of power energy to the actual 
reduction of the grain. 

Crush and Grind ear corn, 
husked or unhusked, alone or 
mixed with any kind of small 
grain in any desired proportion. 
Reduce the material to any fine- 
ness desired for feeding pur- 

poses : 

11 Sizes, Bato. 25Mtl. P. 

Sold with or without Sacking 
Elevator. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 


Mill opens like this in six minutes. 


BUY THIS TESTER 
BECAUSE 


—it is made according 
to Government Specifi- 
cations. 

it is the most complete 
outfit on the market. 

—the Thermometers are 
certified. 


BURRELL SAFETY 


1 ALL STEEL 
MANLIFT 


—it is equipped with 
ug Glass or Cop- Made for 
Cid Special Oat Grad- Wood and Cable 
uate as well as the 3 
Regular penoueine are Guides 
includ 
Meets all Insurance Te- 
jul ts. More ‘ We 


ment is fully gu 
wed against all de- 


best and cost no more than 
the old style"wood. Sold by 
all Elevator Supply Houses. 

a BURRELL STEEL 


Ask for 
If you cannot 
i it, write to us direct. 


also make s cot 
of Woalem and ‘Vv’ Buckets 


Kankakee, Illinois 


Burrell Mfg. & 
Supply House 


fee’ 
—it ry approved by the 
ied aoe Preven 


at arity Peay for itself 
many times in a sea- 


Its cost is 
very rea- 
s 

Ask for full 
Information 


ROO 
.  FUNT. — 


Every grain shipper must “‘maintain adequate weighing facilities,” 
Section 21 of the Pomerene Bill. 


Howe Scale Co. of Illinois 


Pacific Scale & Supply Co. 


For Washington, Oregon and Idaho 


etc., according to 
Then why not install a 


SONANDER 


Automatic Grain Scale 


You will have to comply with the term ‘adequate’ and surely want to insure payment 


Write to your nearest office for booklet of accurate weighing of grain and the accuracy of the Sonander. 


409 Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. : F. L. Rogles, Mer. 
1510 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. W. C. Peak, Mer. 


46 Front St., Portland, Ore. 
546 First Ave., So. Seattle, Wash. 


Wm. Schweizerhof, Mer. 


Elevator Machinery and Supplies 


FLOUR and FEED MILL MACHINERY 


STEAM and GAS ENGINES 


PULLEYS, SHAFTING, GENERAL POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY, ROLL GRINDING AND CORRUGATING 


Largest Factory and Stock in Western Country 


SEND FOR 450-PAGE CATALOG 


GREAT WESTERN MEG. CO. 


Warehouse and Sales Room 
General Office and Factory 1400-1402 West 12th St. 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THE CUTLER MEAL DRYER 


SOLD BY ALL 
MILL 
FURNISHERS 

Not An 
Experiment 


All Metal Steam Dryer 


IN SUCCESSFUL USE 40 YEARS DRYING 


CORN MEAL, HOMINY, BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, AND ALL CEREAL 
PRODUCTS. ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY, ORES, ETC. 
Automatic in operation, requiring no attention 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


ESTABLISHED 1903 INCORPORATED 1910 


THE EpwarD A. Pratt AupiT Co. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
BUSINESS SYSTEMATIZERS 


Especially Equipped to Audit and 


Install Systems for Grain Dealers 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
1403 City Hall Square Building 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
729-730 Jefferson Building 


é SEE THAT YOUR CONTRACT CALLS FOR \ 


J 
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Monitor Northwestern Separator 
FOR TAKING OATS OUT 
OF WHEAT 
Not only is the best machine for 
separating, Succotash: Mixtures 
| Pale UG 
7 is a first. class machine for all 
around work on all kinds of grain 
—you can’t beat it. 
Huntley Mfs. Co. Huntley Mfé. Co., Ltd. 
Silver Creek Tillsonburg 
i NEW rome 4 ONTARIO 
| 


| 
| 
} 


A monthly journal 
devoted to the elevator 
and grain interests. 


BR 


Official paper of the 
Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and-of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 


Established in 1882. 


VOL. XXXVIII 


THEAMERICAN 


ELEVATOR,AND || 


Sa 


CHEUCAGO PIE EINOIS “SEPTEMBER 15, 1919 


Published on the fifteenth 
of each month by Mitchell 
Bros. Publishing Co., 431 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Subscription price, $1.00 
per year. 
English and Foreign sub- 


scriptions, $1.75 per year. 


Established in 1882. 


a shipping or transfer house is in the dis- 

charge from the bins. In a mill elevator, as a 
rule, the entire storage capacity empties to the con- 
veyor belt in the tunnel. This eliminates the ship- 
ping leg and bin. Otherwise the houses are alike. 
The modern ideas of ele- 
vator construction were 
well developed in commer- 
cial grain houses before 
any but the largest and 
most progressive mills 
adopted them. Now, how- 
ever, concrete tanks and 
modern conveying systems 
are a regular equipment 
for every new mill. 

An example of this pro- 
gressive development in 
mill storage is found. in 
the history of the Model 
Mills Company of Johnson 
City, Tenn.. The mill was 
built in 1910, a substantial 
brick building of full mill 
construction. In 1914 new 
storage was needed and, 
as a matter of course, four 
concrete tanks, 50 feet 
high, were added, con- 
nected with the mill by an 
overhead gallery by which 
wheat was conveyed from 
the receiving leg in the 
mill to the tanks, and dis- 
charged back to the mill 
by a tunnel under the bins 
in which was another belt 
conveyor. 

This year the require- 
ments of. the mill again 
outgrew its grain storage 
and additional capacity of 
150,000 bushels was added 
to the 45,000 bushels al- 
ready provided. Two more 
50-foot bins were added, 
together with five inter- 
stice and two pocket bins 
of the same height. Con- 
nected with these and. 
forming a monolithie 
whole, 12 round bins, 12 
feet in diameter and 92 
feet high, were erected. 
This made room for five 
interstice and two pocket 
bins of this height, 92 feet, 
more than quadrupling the 
former capacity on a 
ground space of little over 
twice the original area. 

In addition to this storage plant, six tempering 
bins were put in between the mill building and the 
storage annex, supported above the concrete drive- 
way by concrete beams. These bins are 6 feet 1 
inch by 7 feet 6 inches in size and are 50 feet high, 
with a capacity of 5,200 bushels. The wheat is 


<3 HE only difference between a mill elevator and 


NEW CONCRETE ELEVATOR OF 


conveyed to and from the tempering bins by screw 
conveyors, which, in addition to their carrying work, 
thoroughly mix the moisture laden wheat. This 
tempering of the wheat before it is milled is an 
important part of the process, as it enables the 
rolls to take off the bran in large flakes, which 


* ea 


ean then be scalped off without injuring the color 
of the flour. ; 

The storage tanks have two conveyor galleries, 
one over the battery of 92-foot bins and the other 
at the 50-foot level. The grain comes from the mill 
receiving leg to the 50-foot gallery and is carried 


* 


THE MODEL MILLS COMPANY, JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


_by an 18-inch belt to any of the 50-feot tanks, or to 


a spout which discharges to an elevator leg in the 

new addition. This elevator carries the grain to 

the gallery above the 92-foot tanks and the 20-inch 
belt conveyor distributes it to any space desired. 

In discharging the grain from the tanks an oppo- 

site course is followed. 

There is a conveyor tunnel 

under the new tanks which 

connects, by a short cross 


tunnel, to the main con- 
veyor under the 50-foot 
tanks which takes’ the 


grain back to the mill to 
be processed into flour. 

The Macdonald Engineer- 
ing Company, 53 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, 
were. the engineers and 
contractors who designed 
and erected the storage 
structure and installed all 
the machinery. The ma- 
chinery was furnished by 
the Skillen & Richards 
Manufacturing Company of 
Chicago, and the belting 
by the United States Rub- 
ber Company. The B. S. 
Constant Manufacturing 
Company of Bloomington, 
Ill., furnished the sheet 
metal work. 

Johnson City is in a di- 
rect line between the North 
and South. Grain from 
the wheat fields of the 
West is easily available 
and the products of the 
mill supply the great ter- 
ritory south and east of 
them, which have but few 


mills of more than local 
capacity to supply a con- 
suming demand which is 
very large. New elevators 
are being built in the 
South and new milling 
companies are organizing, 
but not fast enough to 
keep pace with the nat- 
ural increase in population, 
so that the Model Mill 


Company is 
chances in 


taking no 
enlarging its 
storage capacity. 

The South is developing 
rapidly in its grain inter- 
ests. It has held 
back in the past by the 
general poverty of the sec- 
tion and the necessity of a 
quick and sure money crop. Cotton and tobacco 
have supplied this need and have been planted 
year after year, too often without regard to soil 
deterioration or the gradual infestation with insect 
pests. Since the second year of the war, however, 
the South has prospered and the entire territory 


been 
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is in a position to make crop rotation the basis of 
its agricultural program. In such a program the 
cereals will have a prominent place. Progressive 
men have realized that grain production can only 
be successful where there is a local market for 
grain which can and will pay the full market price 
from day to day. 


PRICES FOR LOW WHEAT GRADES 


Announcement that the United States Grain Cor- 
poration would at once declare the basis on which 
it will purchase the various lower qualities of 
wheat was made on August 26 by Wheat Director 
Barnes, following an all-day meeting at the offices 
of the Corporation, 42 Broadway, during which 
Mr. Barnes discussed wheat grading and prices 
received by farmers for wheat with various mem- 
bers of Congress, representatives of farmers’ or- 
ganizations and vice-presidents of the Grain Cor- 
poration. 

At the close of the meeting Mr. Barnes stated 
that the Grain Corporation would follow this course 
as a protection ‘to the producer against under-pay- 
ment of the proper relative value of his wheat and 
in order to reassure country buyers of the ulti- 
mate value of lower grades on arrival at the ter- 
minals. For two years it has not been necessary 
for the Grain Corporation to announce a basis on 
which it would buy lower qualities because of the 
preponderance of high grades of wheat in past 
crops. 

The Wheat Director urged that every possible 
consideration be given the producer, unfortunate 
now in the character of his yield, and the estab- 
lishment of a basis as close to the guarantee price 
of No. 1 as could be justified by interpretation in 
favor of the producer of each practical doubt. 

In discussing the conference Mr. Barnes pointed 
cut that the relative prices which the Grain Corpo- 
ration might fix would bear a relation to the guar- 
anteed price at the terminal markets only and not 
to the current price which in such markets as 
Minneapolis is ruling 30 to 40 cents above the guar- 
antee basis and that no attempt would be made by 
the Grain Corporation to reflect any premium basis 
above the actual guarantee price. He added that 
with the execution of 17,000 contracts between the 
Grain Corporation and country mills and dealers, 
any producer who felt that he was not being fairly 
treated in grades and price could, by submitting a 
sample through the mails, receive a decision, bind- 
ing on the buyer, as to the proper relation to the 
guarantee No. 1 price at the terminals, but not as 
te its relation with any premium basis currently 
ruling in the terminals and outside of the Grain 
Corporation buying. 

These discounts are calculated to give the producer 
the benefit of every doubt as to the relative value of 
light weight wheats, in order to protect as far as 
possible those producers in wide sections that have 
suffered unfavorable crop developments with the 
production of an unusual quantity of lower grade 
wheat. 

This scale is effective September 2 and all dealers 
will be required to pay producers not less than the 
proper country point reflection of the terminal guar- 
anteed price for No 1 wheat and with the relation 
for other grades as follows: 


INO.22" WHEAT. sien 3 cents under No. 1 
NO; ST Wheater... %) ater 3 cents under No. 2 
NOs Se WHEAT Scouse crore 4 cents under No. 3 
Nov Sa WheAt. erect 4 cents under No. 4 


For all wheat otherwise conforming to the specifi- 
cations of No. 5 or better, but deficient in test 
weight, discount No. 5 price three cents for each 
one pound deficiency in test. 

Wheat grading below No. 5 for reasons other than 
deficiency in test weight shall be bought on its 
relative merits. 

Smutty Wheat—To be discounted for 2 cents, for 
slightly smutty, to larger accounts, according to 
degree of smut. 

Mixed Wheat—Will be taken at discounts ranging 
from 2 to 5 cents, according to quality, in the judg- 
ment of each vice-president. 

Mixed Wheat and Rye Grading “Mixed Grain”— 
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Will be discounted as follows: Estimate the average 
value of the wheat and rye separately at their proper 
value and in their proper proportion (figuring the 
rye at 60 pounds per bushel), make allowance for 
dockage or other inseparable foreign material, and 
make such deduction as seems justified, but not 
less than 5 cents per bushel as a penalty for the 
mixture. 
Garlicky Wheat—To be discounted 2 cents. 


A MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE 


The Farmers Grain Association of Thayer, Neb., 
is proud of its new elevator, and well it may be, 
for it is one of the most substantial and best 


HOUSE OF FARMERS GRAIN ASSOCIATION, THAYER, 


NEB. 


equipped 30,000-bushel plants in the whole state. 

Tke house was planned and built by the Burrell 
Engineering & Construction Company of Chicago. 
It is 24x36 feet in size, oblong in shape, with 
rounded ends, and is 92 feet to the top of the bins, 
with a cupola 15 feet 6 inches high. The elevator 
is constructed of reinforced concrete throughout 
and has 12 separate bins. 

It is strictly a gravity house and is equipped 
with one long and one short leg. There is a wagon 
dump, a separate auto-truck dump and a car receiv- 
ing hopper. The weighing is done on a Fairbanks- 
Morse Wagon Scale, a 10-ton auto scale, and an 
800-bushel Howe Hopper Scale. A No. 6 Monitor 
Cleaner puts the grain in condition to store or 
ship, and a manlift makes all parts of the plant 
easily accessible. The Union Iron Works of De- 
catur, Ill., furnished the general transmission ma- 
chinery. The house has steel spouting throughout, 
steel draw-offs and is modern in every way. 

The power plant is housed in a separate concrete 
building, the engine being a type “Z” Fairbanks Oil 
Engine of 15 horsepower. There is a cistern con- 
nected with the engine room. 

The office is in a separate building and is equipped 
unusually well for a house of this size. In short, 
it is an up-to-date plant in every particular and is 
run in an up-to-date manner. The Association and 
the builders are to be congratulated on this plant. 


FIGHTING THE NEW WHEAT 
DISEASES 


It is interesting to know the steps that have 
been taken in Illinois and Indiana to prevent 
“Take-all” and Flag smut from spreading to other 
wheat states of the Union. The authorities of the 
two states have been aided by the scientists of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. The precautions 


Thirty-Eighth Year 


taken in these two states give the promise that the 
two diseases will not spread beyond the districts 
where they have appeared and will be completely 
stamped out in a few years. 

All infected wheat will be disinfected before it is 
used. The straw from infected fields and even the 
stubble has been or will be burned. The threshing 
machines that handle the wheat have been disin- 
fected. Finally, no wheat will be grown on the 
infected areas ‘for several years. It is believed 
possible that these diseases may have appeared else- 
where but not identified. A sharp lookout will be 
kept to discover if there are other infected areas 
besides those already known in Illinois and Indi- 
ana. 


WINTER WHEAT ADVOCATED FOR 
WISCONSIN 


R. A. Moore, agronomist at the Wisconsin Ex- 
perimental Station, has come out strongly in favor 
of winter wheat as against spring in his state. Re- 
sults of Mr. Moore’s observations and experiments 
have convinced him that the occasional losses in 
winter wheat from winter killing are less than the 
losses in the lower yields of spring wheat and the 


- damage by rust. 


The two standard winter wheats for Wisconsin, 
Pedigree No. 2 and Pedigree No. 408, are bred to 
resist winter killing and ripen early enough to es- 
cape the ravages of rust. Harly fall seeding is fur- 
ther advised as a precaution against winter killing. 
A well sprouted plant resists frost. 


ARGENTINA UNABLE TO SHIP CORN 
SURPLUS 


In a recent issue of the Times of Argentina it was 
said there appears to be only a small chance that 
the clearances of corn this season will anywhere 
approach the quantities available for export, esti- 
mated by that paper at 6,000,000 tons (236,000,000 
bushels) including old and new crop. Attention is 
also called to the fact that heavy rains after the 
harvest have not allowed the bulk of the new crop 
to get into a condition fit for exporting. It also 
deplores the fact that pig raising in Argentina is on 
such a small scale that there will again be a large 
surplus left at the end of the season. The paper 
states that there are at present good arrivals of 
steamers in Argentina and this may result in some 
future increase in the clearances of corn. ‘Labor 
troubles on the docks have delayed shipments. 


INSURANCE AGAINST STORM 
DAMAGE 


After the Galveston storm of 1915 the courts re- 
leased all railroads from damage claims for grain 
on track which was injured by the tidal wave. The 
present confirmation of exporters at the Gulf ports 
stipulates that a contract is not completed until the 
grain is delivered at destination, inspected and 
weighed, which means delivered in the elevator. As 
the storage facilities of Galveston are limited, a 
great burden of responsibility will rest on shippers 
to that port. 

Secretary H. B. Dorsey of the Texas Association, 
through an insurance agent of Dallas, has arranged 
for blanket insurance for $500,000, which may later 
be increased to $1,000,000, for members of the Asso- 
ciation, covering on each car from the time it leaves 
the elevator or station, all fire, lightning, tornado, 
and all transit hazards while in transit to Galveston, 
and also covers all tidal waves or such storms as 
have occurred at Galveston or New Orleans, and 
covers the individual shipments while in transit to 
Galveston, Texas City, Port Arthur, New Orleans, 
or in fact any port in America, and covers all these 
hazards while in any of these ports until the grain 
is unloaded into the elevator. 

The policy is issued to Mr. Dorsey. Those par- 
ticipating report to him when each car is shipped, 
giving car initial, number, amount of grain loaded 
and its value. With the receipt of this notice the 
car is automatically covered, the rate being 1214 
cents per $100 valuation. 
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_A Railway Pneumatic Grain Elevator 


Technical Description of a Grain Elevator Used in Siberia During 
the War Period 


UST before the war broke out the Hast Ferry- 
J road Engineering Works Company of London, 
England, delivered to the Vladikavkas Rail- 
way Company of Russia a pneumatic grain elevator 
mounted on railroad trucks and to be used in un- 
loading cars of grain. 
The performance record of this mobile elevator is 
not available although it is known that it has been 


employed; whereas, owing to the restriction of head- 
room the British installations had to be provided 
with exhausters of the rotary type, our loading gauge 
allowing only 13 feet 6 inches from rail level to 
the top of the truck, while in the Russian installa- 
tion the distance is 17 feet 1% inches. 

The whole truck with machinery weighs 86 tons. 
The front end—on right-hand side of illustration— 
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of the front bogie and the vertical driving spindle. 
If the plant is to be set in motion the claw clutch A 
is thrown into gear previous to the clutch B and 
the travelling gear is disconnected; the clutch, B 
can then be engaged. 

The exhauster, which comes next, occupies a cen- 
tral position and takes up the greater part of the 
truck. The cross section, Fig. 3, through the truck, 
gives an end view of the exhauster. The larger pipe 
leading from it is the suction pipe, and the smaller 
one is the compressed air pipe; the blowing tank 
behind the exhauster is also visible with the air 
inlet, and just above this pipe (11 feet 5 inches 
above the ground) is the delivery pipe, from which 
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‘SIDE ELEVATION OF RAILROAD PNEUMATIC GRAIN ELEVATOR USED IN SIBERIA 


in use. But since that time a number of similar 


installations have been made for the British Govern-— 


ment, so that the plant could be moved quickly to 
any port where there were no elevator facilities. 
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We are indebted to Engineering for the following 
description of the Russian plant. 

As will be seen from the illustrations the whole 
of the plant is housed in one truck 53 feet long 
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is supported by an eight-wheel bogie, the leading 
and rear pair of wheels being of the ordinary type, 
whilst the center pair can be coupled to the engine 
so that the truck can travel on its own power at 
the rate of five miles per hour. If the installation 
is at work, discharging grain, or used as ordinary 
rolling stock, this driving connection to the front 
bogie is thrown out of gear. The rear end of the 
truck rests on a four-wheel bogie, the distance from 
center to center of bogies being 36 feet. The in- 
stallation has a capacity of 60 tons per hour when 
sucking bulk grain from railway trucks and it is 
capable of blowing the grain a distance of about 100 
feet to an elevation of 25 feet. 


We will now briefly enumerate the different parts 
of the plant as shown in the elevation, Fig. 1, and 
plan, Fig. 2, and two cross sections, Figs. 3 and 4. 
Beginning at the right hand, or front end, the oil 
engine occupies the first position and alongside it 
is a cooler; the engine and the cooler are so situated 
on the chassis as to balance each other as nearly as 
possible. The cross section, Fig. 4, gives a view 
of the engine and its cooler, showing also the oil 
fuel tank on one side and the silencer on the other; 
this cross section also shows the clutch by means of 
which the travelling gear of the truck can be thrown 
in and out. ‘ 

In Fig. 1 the upper of the two shafts seen near 
the front end, is the main engine crank shaft; this 
is coupled through a friction clutch and a Westing- 
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the grain and air can be led a distance of 100 feet 
by portable pipes. 

Adjacent to the air pump we have the blowing 
tank, which is connected to the compressed air pipe 


CROSS SECTION OF ENGINE AND COOLER 


of the exhauster and which is fitted at the top with 
a revolving wheel valve through which the grain en- 
ters without permitting an escape of compressed air. 
The blowing tank is also fitted at the bottom with 
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TOP VIEW OF RAILROAD TRUCK WITH ELEVATOR PARTS INDICATED 


over buffers, this being rendered possible owing to 
the ample height permissible, which, combined with 
the wider gauge of the Russian railway (5-foot 
gauge) offered a more favorable proposition. More- 
over, in the plant illustrated, vertical exhausters are 


house Silent Chain Drive to the main shaft which 
runs centrally through the railway truck as shown 
in Figs. 3 and 4. The propelling gear is also seen in 
Figs. 1 and 4, and the universal coupling at the 
point X permits of slight motion between the center 
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a special valve to enable the compressed air to blow 
the grain out through the delivery pipe previously 
mentioned above. Next in turn comes a bucket 
elevator, the receiving end of which is also fitted 
with a revolving wheel valve, the upper part being in 
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connection with the suction chamber or canister in 
which is created a vacuum of about 5 inches. It 
will thus be clear that the suction and the blowing 
tank are connected by the elevator, the two terminals 
of which receive and deliver their charges through 
revolving wheel valves. The suction-chamber is con- 
nected at the upper end to two 6-inch pipes 
through which the grain enters and is deposited 
by two trumpet-shaped pipes. The suction pipe, 
between the canister and exhauster, is shown in 
dotted lines as leading from the exhauster, both in 
plan and elevation. So far as the grain handling is 
concerned this practically completes the apparatus. 

At the rear end of the truck will be seen a small 
cil engine which drives at will a small lighting 
plant, or an ‘auxiliary compressor which is used 
for starting the main engine. For this latter purpose 
there are two compressed air cylinders which may 
be seen in cross section, Fig. 3. Close to this 
auxiliary engine is the cooling water tank for the 
circulating pump of the compressor, while above 
this engine the oil-tank for the same is shown, 
and the filler cap for the water-tank. ' 

The modus operandi is as follows: The exhaust 
produces a partial vacuum in the suction chamber 
which causes the grain to enter by two flexible pipes 
with the usual nozzles at their ends. The grain is 
delivered by the two trumpet pipes near the base 
of this chamber and is withdrawn through a re- 
volving wheel valve without destroying the vacuum. 
After leaving this valve the grain enters a short, 
fully enclosed bucket elevator, which delivers its 
load through a similar wheel valve into the top 
of the blowing tank, the pressure in this chamber 
is five pounds to the square inch and is sufficient 
to force the grain out through a pipe into the 
open (where it is generally delivered underneath a 
large sheet of tarpaulin), or into the granary. 

No dust collectors are required in connection with 
this plant, and although the Russian wheat we re- 
ceive in this country is reckoned one of the dirtiest, 
i. €., containing the greatest percentage of impurities, 
it is evidently pretty free from dust in the country 
of its origin, and the impurities are possibly addea 
to bring the percentage up to the allowable limit for 
export purposes. It will be understood that with 
the plant under consideration, in which the grain 
is handled both by suction and compression, these 
two distinct processes must be carefully syn- 
chronised, and to this end the pressure nozzle has 
an adjustable sleeve similar to the suction nozzle, 
by means of which its capacity can be regulated. 
Moreover the capacity of each link in the process 
is so tuned up as to ensure each successive one 
being just a trifle larger than that preceding it. 


A NEW FIRE HAZARD IN ELEVATORS 


A new grain elevator fire hazard has been dis- 
covered, says The National Underwriter, which may 
have been responsible for a number of the “unknown 
origin” fires that have occurred recently. 

In a large elevator recently three fires started 
within five feet of each other, at intervals of one 
hour. The employe in charge was a man who had 
been with the company for 20 years and whose 
record was above reproach. There were various the- 
ories concerning the origin of the fires and it was 
decided to make a detailed investigation. Detectives 
were employed to come into the plant and work 
with the man and a complete survey was made of 
the electrical equipment. 

Experiments by electricians developed the fact 
that the fires were caused by wheat dust collecting 
on a 16-candle power, 55-volt, ordinary incandescent 
lamp. The dust ignited from the-heat from the 
globe, fell to the floor and ignited litter lying there. 
Further experiments showed that the defect may 
be entirely corrected by the installation of double 
globes, or in other words, incasing an ordinary globe 
within a thin glass-covering. This modifies suffi- 
ciently the intensity of the heat, but does not reduce 
the light. 
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THE Canadian Weekly Bulletin stated that the 
Australian Wheat Board has sold 795,573 bushels 
of wheat to neutral countries at an average price, 
f. o. b., of $1.51 per bushel. 
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Production, Consumption, Price, Freight and Other Considerations Affecting 
the World’s Wheat Supply 


Wheat Situation, the first installment of 
which appeared last month. It will afford a 
permanent record for the trade during the most 
critical period in the world’s history. The crop 
estimates are old but are part of the record. 


RELATIVE COST OF FOREIGN WHEAT AT U. S. 
PORTS AND AT LIVERPOOL 


There is given below a table showing cost of for- 
eign wheat at Liverpool and at ports of the United 
Table 5.—Relative Cost per Bushel of Foreign Wheat 


interior distribution of American wheat. However, 
it will be noted that for every bushel of American 
wheat purchased by France and paid for at the rate 
of exchange prevailing on June 14, there would be 
a loss of 2.97 frances per bushel. 

Table 7 indicates also that a gold dollar in Ger- 
many would buy 2% times as much domestic wheat 
as wheat imported from the United States at the 
rate of exchange on June 14, 1919. This situation 
will have the effect of inducing Germany and other 
at United States Ports and at Liverpool. 


Price of 
Exportin A i : 
siieaee as exporting Estimated ocean. freight Relative cost 
5 country 
AP RENTING Rise ae oes ebb = $0.72 to U. S. Hastern ports $2.27 at U. S. Eastern ports 
ATT SUA DLA ete (ergs tolerate niggate! . 86 oe 2.00 
4 ARSE PC ee 1.14 .72 to U. S. Western ports 1.86 at U. S. Western ports 
Areenting jessie 1.55 .40 to Liverpool 1.95 at Liverpool 
Australia sce stestesiess 1.14 .67 Hs 1.81 ‘ 
@anaday Nice steeper 2.245 -30 a 2.545 >= 
United States) .1.% 7. eit. 2.3007" .255 me 2.655. 


* Not guaranteed for entire season and subject to change 


States, based on the fixed prices and fixed maxi- 

mum ocean rates (Table 5). 

PROBABLE EFFECT OF EXCHANGE ON IMPORTS 
Wheat bought in international trade must be paid 

for in gold or its equivalent. It is therefore im- 


portant to know the current rates of exchange and 


how the price of wheat in each country may stand 
when expressed in terms of gold. This situation is 
illustrated in Tables 6 and 7. 


Table 6.—Equivalents of Foreign Currencies in $1.00 
of United States Gold. 


At exchange 


Country At par June 14, 1919 
rane eC site sie reia aie 5.18 frances 6.42 francs 
8G 0H aves On SO lig tic Gao 5.18 lire 7.90 lire 

Germany “ose vcs 4.2 marks 8.55 marks 


The average rate of freight and insurance on 
wheat from the United States to the United King- 
dom for the months of January, February, March, 
and April, 1919, was $0.2725 per bushel. The 
average differential to European Atlantic ports 
would be 25 per cent additional, or $0.3406 per 
bushel, and to Mediterranean ports 60 per cent or 
$0.4836: per bushel over the New York-Liverpool 
rate. If the wheat were delivered in American ves- 
sels, the rate of exchange on the cost of transpor- 
tation should be included in the cost of the wheat 
delivered at foreign ports. 

It will be noted that the fixed minimum price of 
wheat in gold is much higher in Italy and France 
than the fixed minimum. sale price of $2.391%4 per 
bushel at. New York, but lower in Germany. It 
will be seen also that the Governments of France 


Table 7.—Comparative Fixed Prices at Par and at 


** No. 1 Northern Spring Wheat at New York. 


countries with a depreciated currency to keep down 
importations to the lowest possible quantity. 


NOTES ON ESTIMATED STOCKS AND EXPORT 
SURPLUSES FOR THE 1919-20 MARKET 


Australia—Statistics issued by the Australian 
Wheat Board and published in the Pastoral Re- 
view of March 15, 1919, show that since the Gov- 
ernment took control of the wheat production, 466;- 
462,000 bushels had been received into the Govern- 
ment pools up to March 3 1919. Of this amount, 
155,466,000 bushels had been shipped overseas, 
115,999,000 bushels were consumed locally, leaving 
195,017,000 bushels still on hand and available for 
export. The amount received into the pools in- 
cludes 61,335,000 bushels from the 1918-19 crop, 
which was estimated at 76,000,000 bushels, none of 
which had been shipped overseas, and only 696,- 
000 bushels of which had been absorbed locally. 
This would indicate that at least one-third of the 
accumulated stocks represented new wheat from 
the yield of 1918-19. 

Argentina—Official statistics published in the 
“Review of the River Plate” and confirmed by com- 
mercial estimates, place the surplus of wheat avail- 
able for export during the market year 1919-20: at 
156,095,000 bushels. (See Reports on Foreign Mar- 
kets, No. 9, page 7.) 

Canada.—Although the wheat crop of Canada for 
last year was considered a partial failure, the ex- 
portations, including wheat and wheat flour, for the 
year ending March 31, 1919, amounted to 195,082,203 
bushels. According to official estimates, the quan- 
tity of wheat on hand in the Dominion on March 31, 
1919, was 118,543,000 bushels as compared with 77,- 
023,000 bushels at the same date of the previous 


Exchange on June 14, 1919, with United States Gold. 


Fixed minimum price per Fixed minimum price “($2.39%) per 
bushel of foreign wheat bushel of American wheat at New York 
Country in-units of foreign currency 
July 14, 1919 
at par At fi 
e par At exchange on 
PAN COr st) cama ee mete eceekoie tenes 20.41 frances = $3.94 12.41 frances 15.38, frances 
LtAMY: ccd costes Shciipesitaich qpesuendeecat he ete ce kee lene 22.43 lire = 4.33 12.41 lire 18.92 lire 
Germany. waist apcadels Hotes ete cee 8.82 marks = 2.10 10.06 marks 20.47 marks 
and Italy may import American wheat and sell at year. The area sown to winter wheat for the year 


their fixed minimum price at a profit to the Goy- 
ernment in local currency, but at a considerable 
drain upon their gold reserve. 

The fixed minimum sale price of wheat in France 
amounts to 20.41 francs per bushel, or $3.94 at par 
of exchange. The cost of American wheat at 
French Atlantic ports at the rate of exchange pre- 
vailing on June 14, 1919, amounts to approximately 
17.62 francs, or $2.745 per bushel, including the 
price of $2.391%4 at New York and freight and’ in- 
surance of $0.35 per bushel. It is seen therefore 
that a margin of 2.79 francs or $0.54 per bushel at 
par of exchange is left to France for the cost of 


1918-19 is estimated at 840,000 acres as compared 
with 885,000 acres for the year 1917-18. However, 
the winter wheat production of Canada is a small 
portion of the total annual yield, and it has been 
officially stated by the Department of Agriculture 
at Ottawa that the acreage sown to spring wheat 
will bring the total up to approximately 16,958,000 
acres, and that conditions on May 31 indicated a 
yield of 301,000,000 bushels. Therefore Canada 
may be expected to export a larger quantity than 
was exported during 1918. 

United States—The Bureau of Crop Estimates 
or. June 14, 1919, estimated the yield of winter and 
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spring wheat for the season of 1918-19 as 1,236,- 
000,000 bushels, which would provide an export 
surplus of approximately 636,000 bushels. 

Estimated Total Exportable Surplus.—The esti- 
mated total exportable surplus of old and new 
wheat from the principal exporting countries of 
the world available for 1919 (July, 1919,—June, 
1920) may be summarized as follows: 


Pty io dally R02 Se ee ee bushels 156,095,000 
SAUER NMR RG a toe ua Violeta 5 o/s) 50s es so 195,017,000 
RS IEINU EN MERON ed Sinks cielens sila).n) ss, « "6,0 Ss 299,543,000 
eM PSS ES 9 TE Se ae eee . 1,152,000 
ges bP Se MD 23 MS 636,000,000 


Total wheat for export....... 4 1,287,807,000 

In this connection it is of interest to know’ that 
some of the foremost grain exprts of the world 
have estimated the import requirements of Europe 
for the season of 1919 at a minimum of 560,000,- 
000 bushels and a maximum of 640,000,000 bush- 
els, and this appears to be in agreement with the 
estimates of the Inter-Allied Food Commission of 
from 700,000,000 to 850,000,000 bushels of bread 
cereals, including both wheat and rye. 

It is estimated that the removal of Russia, 
India, and Roumania from the list of exporting 
countries reduced the world’s export surplus of 
wheat about 300,000,000 bushels, which is slightly 
above the figures given in Table 1. 

Russia.—The average yearly Russian exports of 
wheat during the prewar period, as shown in Ta- 
ble 1, amounted to 127,889,000 bushels. Six-sev- 
enths of the supply originated in European Rus- 
sia, the density of production being in the terri- 
tory bordering on the Caspian and Black Seas and 
the water-way valleys of southeastern Russia in 
Europe. In October, 1917, the number of miles 
of Russian railways under the Soviet regime was 
34,000, and in October, 1918, the mileage in opera- 
tion had been reduced to 15,000. Owing to the 
transportation difficulties it may not be possible to 
market the wheat of southeastern Russia in the 
central and northern parts of the country, and it is 
thought possible that a portion of the grain may 
find an export outlet via the water routes of which 
there are many in Russia. 

According to a report of the American Consul 
at Vladivostok, dated January 31, 1919, the amount 
of grain in western Siberia is 237,243,300 bushels, 
the greater part of which is wheat, and that the 
exportable surplus will amount to 70,320,000: bush- 
els. Here also, as in European Russia, the dis- 
turbed economic conditions, the interference of 
military operations, and the conditions of trans- 
portation may not permit the surplus to reach the 
markets of China and Japan in competition with 
the Australian supply. (See Reports on Foreign 
Markets, No. 2, page 4, “Chinese Market for Amer- 
ican Flour.”) 

India.—Owing to the failure of the last wheat 
crop, India has become a wheat importing country 
instead of supplying world markets with 35,042,000 
bushels, as in 1918. India has imported from Aus- 
tralia 1,456,000 bushels of wheat, and shipments 
are now being made on another contract for 4,666,- 
667 bushels for which the Government of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia will furnish the necessary 
transportation. 


TEN YEARS’ WHEAT PRICES 


The average price of wheat on July 1 of each 

year for the last decade makes an interesting and 
variegated story. The prices named are those re- 
ceived by the producer and have been compiled 
from averages of reports of county crop reporters 
of the U. S. Agricultural Department in every sec- 
tion of the country. 
_ The average price received for wheat by the pro- 
ducer July 1, 1910, was 95.3 cents; on July 1, 
1911, 84.3 cents; July 1, 1912, 99 cents; July 1, 1913, 
81.4 cents; on July 1, 1914, 76.9 cents. The lowest 
price of the decade, therefore, was just before the 
commencement of the great war. On July 1, 1915, 
the price was $1.028; on July 1, 1916, it was 93 
cents; on July 1, 1917, it was $2.201; July 1, 1918, 
$2.032; July 1, 1919, $2.20. The high price in 1919, 
prior to July, on the first of the month, was May 1, 
when the price was $2.311 per bushel. 
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NEBRASKA ELEVATOR COMBINES 
OLD AND NEW 


There is more in Lincoln than Nebraska state 
politics. Now Nebraska is preeminently a grain 
state and its legislature is concerned with laws 


governing the growing and handling of cereals. And 


ELEVATOR OF THE EWART GRAIN COMPANY, LINCOLN, NEB. 


no doubt they find inspiration as they look out of 
the windows of the capitol and see the high peaked 
roof of the Ewart Grain Company’s elevator. 

The plant combines the reinforced concrete tank 
construction of modern design, and the high slant 
sided cupola which was the most conspicuous feature 
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from a central station. The power is transmitted by 


belt drives. 


The operating floor is well laid out with every 
modern convenience, and its direct track on the 
Burlington Railroad gives splendid shipping 
facilities. 


A HOOSIER HOUSE OF TILE 

“Wireproof’ is the first word of instruction 
which most grain firms give to their builders. It 
was the first consideration of the Marion (Ind.) 
Co-operative Exchange, and, when completed, the 
house will be as near fireproof as possible. In 
many such cases concrete is the answer, but in 
this case the Exchange decided on Preston-Lans- 
ing Vitrified Tile made by the J. M. Preston Com- 
pany of Lansing, Mich., a building material which 
has many virtues and which is finding a rapidly 
growing popularity among builders of grain ele- 
vators. 

The elevator when completed will have a capac- 
ity of 20,000 bushels. There are six circular bins, 
10 feet in diameter by 37% feet high, and two 
intermediate bins formed by connecting the bin 
walls with special connector blocks, which form 
secure and grain-tight joint. One of these bins is 
divided into four sections of small bins. The two 
center bins start above the work floor and the en- 
tire six bins are topped with a head house built 
of the Preston-Lansing Straight Block, similar to 
the warehouse wall shown in the illustration. 

A new Siding will be constructed running along 
the front side of elevator and dumping into open- 
ing just below the door shown in center bin, while 
the farmers’ scale is located on the opposite side 
at the extreme end of wareroom; and farmer 
dump is located where scaffold work shows be- 
yond the six main bins. The smaller bins shown 

beyond the dump are for the storage of cobs and 
dust, but are so constructed that they will empty 
into the main hopper under the farmers’ dump and 
thus can be used for surplus storage. These bins 
are completed excepting the roof, in the photo- 
graph, while the main bins will be 30 feet higher. 


PLANT OF THE MARION (IND.) 


of the earliest bulk handling grain storage houses. 
The effect is striking, as the illustration attests, and 
the added height affords a splendid advertisement for 
the firm, which they have taken full advantage of 
by display lettering. 

The house has a capacity of 100,000 bushels with 
receiving and shipping facilities for handling 15,000 
bushels both in and out, per day. It is of concrete 
construction throughout with commodious work 
floor and elevator head loft. The storage is divided 
among 14 bins. ; 

The equipment of the elevator consists of one 
Eureka Cleaner made by the S. Howes Company 
of Silver Creek, N. Y., and with a capacity of 6,000 
to 8,000 bushels; two Morris Grain Driers with a 
combined capacity of 400 bushels per hour; power 
scoop; and a straight track scale. 

The power is electric, four motors, taking current 
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CO-OPERATIVE ELEVATOR COMPANY 


The equipment of the house consists of a 600- 
bushel Western Corn Sheller in the basement under 
the main bins; automatic scale and a Monitor 
Cleaner in the head house; while on the main floor 
is a 60-bushel attrition mill. A complete dust col- 
lecting system is installed, and a bin automatic ther- 
mometer system. 


The plant is operated by central power elec- 


tricity. There are two Fairbanks-Morse Motors, 
with 35 horsepower. The transmission is by belt 
and gears. 


The wareroom is 50x20 feet and is built of the 
Preston-Lansing Standard Blocks made stright for 
that purpose. Under the entire wareroom is a 
basement which will be used for storage. The ele- 
vator will have direct connection with the Big Four 
and Clover Leaf Railways and will soon begin taking 
grain from the prosperous farms of the community. 
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Thirty-Eighth Year 


RR rv HEN you get to St. Louis—of course, you 
WK are going to the convention of the National 
Association on October 13, 14 and 15—you 
will have much to see and hear that will make the 
trip the best investment of the year. 

Many of the grain dealers in the Mississippi 
Valley are almost as much at home in the city of 
Anheuser-Busch and George Sisler as they are in 
their own elevator office. But to those whose 
travels have not led that way something about 
this great grain center may be of interest. 


ST. LOUIS THE CITY 

At present St. Louis claims the honor of being 
the fourth largest city in the United States. So 
does the city of Boston, Mass., and Detroit, Mich., 
and it is necessary to wait until the next official 
census in 1920 to determine which is right. Within 
a radius of 500 miles, however, may be found 40.,- 
000,000 people, or about two-fifths of the popula- 
tion of the country. Pierre Laclede must have 
been extremely far-sighted when he chose such a 
spot for a settlement. Situated where the Mis- 
souri River empties into the mighty Mississippi 
would alone make it a point well adapted to trade 
and industrial activity, but added to this feature 
are its advantages of being very nearly the geo- 
graphical center of the United States and in a 
territory that, in productivity, is unsurpassed in 
the country. Primarily a trade center, St. Louis 
has developed that phase from an $80,000 fur trade 
five years after its founding to a trade of over 
$1,000,000,000 in 1917. 

The factor, however, that has been the most in- 
strumental in building up the city of St. Louis is 
its unique location. It is in truth what it claims 


for itself—the largest city completely surrounded. 


by the United States. 
itself, but 


It is not only a center in 
it is a center of centers. Within a 
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radius of a few hundred miles are to be found the 
population and geographical centers of the coun- 
try. The cotton center, center of farm production, 
the wheat, oat, cattle, lead and zinc, and horse 


E. C. ANDREWS : 
President St. Louis Merchants Exchange 


and mule centers and are all also within a few 
importance in the country. 

As a food center St. Louis is favorably situated. 
The Mississippi Valley in which St. Louis is the 
principal city, and the great logical central mar- 
ket, is the main producing area of the United 
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States. Over 70 per cent of the acreage in farms 
of the entire United States is found in the valley; 
69 per cent of the farm values; 76 per cent of the 
wheat production; 72 per cent of the live stock; 
85 per cent of the corn production; 74 per cent of 
the cattle; 52 per cent of the sheep; and 81 per 
cent of the hogs. Besides this vast centralization 
of the country’s food production around the larg- 
est city on the largest river, there is 70 per cent 
of the cotton raised in the valley; 55 per cent of 
the wool is produced here; 69 per cent of the pe- 
troleum; 47 per cent of the lumber and 60 per 
cent of the bituminous coal. St. Louis also has 

Although St. Louis is primarily a manufacturing 
and commercial city, the visitor can not fail to 
notice its other features. To the east the city 
pushes itself by four busy bridges, into a railroad, 
manufacturing and stockyard district. This dis- 
trict, known as Hast St. Louis, is really a part of 
the city proper, but for the fact that a state line 
intervenes. It is, however, the second largest and 
fastest growing city in the neighboring state of 
Illinois. 

Within the last decade cities have paid increas- 
ing attention to their beautification by means of 
public parks and playgrounds, believing that such 
things are valuable not only. in an aesthetic sense, 
but that the results therefrom increase the health 
and efficiency of the city’s inhabitants. The parks 


ST. LOUIS AS A GRAIN MARKET 

There are few shippers or distributors in the cen- 
tral district who have not had dealings with the 
St. Louis market. Many shippers have held their 
relationship with the market as a tradition, handed - 
down from their fathers. 

Historically, the beginning of St. Louis as a grain 
market dates back almost three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, it being today amongst the oldest centers of 
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its kind in the United States. In reality, the genesis 
of the organization which is today the Merchants 
Exchange of St. Louis had its birth in the summer 
of 1836, when a number of prominent merchants of 
the city, believing that their mutual interests and 
business conditions of the city could be benefited 
and improved, organized a society or debating club 
for the discussion of matters pertaining to their 
business and the dissemination of information re- 
lating to the trade of the city in general. About 
25 of the leading business men of the city were 
members of the associa- 
tion which was desig- 
nated as the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The parent organiza- 
tion steadily grew in pop- 
ularity and members, 
and from holding meet- 
ings once a month it was 
found necessary for more 
frequent gatherings, and 
the meetings were 
changed to once a week. 
The Chamber of Com- 
merce, as it was now 
known, continued to pros- 
per for 10 years or more. 
Business increased to 
such an extent that the 
members conceived the 
idea of holding meetings 
in the daytime instead of 
in the evening, that they 
might be made of a more 
practical character and 
the gathering utilized as 
a means of bringing buy- 
ers and sellers together 
and thereby facilitating 
trade. 

In the early part of 
1849 the milling interests 
of the city, one of the 
principal factors in the 
business of the commu- 
nity, got together and or- 
ganized themselves into 
the St. Louis: Millers As- 
sociation; rooms were se- 
cured in which they 
placed tabless—-such as 
now designated. as sam- 
ple tables on the grain 
exchanges throughout the 
country—pans»were_ pro- 
vided and persons having 
wheat, corn, flour, meal 
and the like for sale were 
invited to exhibit sam- 
ples. The idea proved 
popular from the start 
and the “Millers Ex- 
change,” as it was then 
called, was soon doing a 
good business. In the 
fall of 1849 the merchants 
of the city, finding that 
the Millers Exchange was 
so successful, organized 
another exchange, rented 
quarters for meeting pur- 
poses, adopted rules and 
regulations for the gov- 
ernment and conduct of 
business, and on January 2,°1850, held their first 
meeting. The daily hour of meeting was fixed at 11 
to 12 o’clock, except on Sundays and holy days. 
This was the. beginning of what is now known to 
the grain interests throughout the country as the 
Merchants Exchange of St. Louis. 

The new organization prospered and grew in 
strength and it was not lomg until the necessity 
for more commodious quarters was quite apparent. 
A new building was erected for the exchange on 
Main, between Market and Walnut, with a trading 
hall 80 by 101 feet and a gallery for spectators. 
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The new building was opened for business June 8, 
1857. In its new quarters the exchange prospered 
greatly until 1862, when the political strife, which 
rent the country, proved also the disruption of the 
Exchange. Arrangements were finally concluded 
whereby the organization was known as the Union 
Merchants Exchange. 

The building on Main Street was the home of the 
organization until December 21, 1875, when the ex- 
change moved to its present location and the mod- 
ern history of the Merchants Exchange began. 
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The trading hall of the Exchange is one of the 
most commodious of its kind in the United States, 
having a floor area of 100 by 225 feet, unbroken by 
columns of any kind, the ceiling rising to 80 feet 
from. the floor, being supported entirely by steel 
trusses on the walls. 

In the early days of the Exchange everything 
came and went by river. For half.a mile or so along 
the river front freight was piled high in rows as 
it was unloaded from the boats or delivered for ship- 
ment. Consignments of wheat, corn and the like 
for St. Louis were stacked high and the commis- 


sion merchants, on the arrival of the boats, wo 
visit the levee in person or with an employee : 
secure their own samples. 


THE MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 

The Merchants Exchange of St. Louis is gover 
ty a Board of Directors consisting of 138 m 
bers, a president, first and second vice-preside 
and 10 directors. The officers and five directors 
elected annually, the former for a one-year t 
and the latter for a term of two years, thereby 
directors carrying 0 
each year. It 
the customs of the 
change that the retiz 
president be elected 
the Board of Direct 
The officers and direct 
serving during 1919 
as follows: President 
C. Andrews; first v 
president, Charles L. | 
meier; second vice-pr 
dent, Frederick B. Ch 
berlain. 

Directors: Roger 
Annan, Albert J. Rog 
Frederick Krey, Loui: 
Valier, J. Frank Vine 
John O. Ballard, W 
Edwards, A. C. Robin: 
J. H. Watson and Ma 
H. Hawpe. 

A number of stanc 
committees, appointed 
the president, co-ope 
with the officers and 
rectors in the hand 
of the affairs of the 
change. The Excha 
maintains a Traffie an 
Weighing Departm 
both of which are n 
essential and helpful 
the members in the | 
duct of their busin 
The Traffic Departn 
is under the directior 
Charles Rippin, com1 
sioner,. with Roger 
Annan, a member of 
Board of Directors, 
chairman, while the 
partment of Supervi. 
of Weights is under 
Management of J 
Dower, supervisor, \ 
J. Frank Vincent, al: 
member of the Boare 
Directors, as chairma 
DEPARTMENT 

SUPERVISION O 


WEIGHTS 


Merchants 

change about 18 y 
ago, recognizing the 
cessity for weight su 


is one 


The 


vision, established, in 
dition to its other t: 
auxiliaries, a departn 


for the purpose of su 


vising the weighing 
grain coming to the 


Louis market, and du 
these its record 
that it needs no commendation or 
the grain trade. 
will be 


intervening years has been 

introductio 
A retrospect of the past, howe 
this Starting as it 
from an humble beginning with a nucleus of 1 
12 men and laboring years under 
vicissitudes and restrictions incident to work of 


kind, it 


apropos at time 


for several 


has achieved results far greater than 
anticipated by its most sanguine supporters, an 
is gratifying to note that the organization has 
vanced until now it occupies a place in the f 
and ranks with terminal market 


leading de} 
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ments of the country. The conflict between the 
state officials and the Exchange department, while 
it resulted in the state being given authority to 
weigh grain in all public elevators in the state, re- 
sulted in great good for the Exchange, as the suit, 
which was carried to the U. S. Supreme Court 
krought out a wealth of testimony relative to the 
efficiency of the Exchange service and the general 
satisfaction which that service gave, a direct result 
of the policy of fairness to all adopted by the De- 
partment of Supervision of Weights at its inception. 

The development of this branch of the service 
has been rapid, and it can be said that, like the 
proverbial acorn, it has grown and spread out to 
such an extent it is now recognized as one of the 
permanent fixtures in the 
commercial life of the 
Merchants Exchange and 
the city of St. Louis. HEx- 
perience has demonstrated 
that the Exchange, although 
spending large sums of 
money in excess of reve- 
nue received for the prop- 
er maintenance of the de- 
partment, has _ benefited 
largely in a business way, 
and also by the satisfac- 
tion that the accuracy and 
integrity of Merchants Hx- 
change weights are never 
questioned. 

The policy of the Greank: 
zation always has been to fe 
conserve alike the interest 
of buyer and seller, and a 
strict adherence to this 
fundamental principle has 
inspired the confidence of 
those who ship to and from our market to such an 
extent that the work of the department is consid- 
ered as having a maximum of efficiency. 

The Merchants Exchange Department of Weights 
is more than the name implies, as its work extends 
beyond the elevators and industries out into the 
railroad yards in many directions, and its service, 
while primarily for the benefit of the shipper who is 
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hundreds of miles away, is equally as beneficial to 
the buyers and carriers to the extent that they get 
accurate reports and properly supervised weights 
of all grain and hay unloaded under the depart- 
ment’s supervision. 
TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 

The Merchants Exchange of St. Louis has main- 
tained a Traffic Department for the use and benefit 
of its members during a period of about 20 years. 
This department is charged with the responsibility 
of watching the rate adjustments and transportation 
matters which might affect the interest of the St. 
Louis grain market and milling center. It under- 
takes to keep that market in line with other mar- 
kets in the matter of freight rates, as well as other 
transportation practices. The department has about 
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3,000 tariffs on file, which are kept up to date, and 
all changes that. are made in supplements or re- 
issues of tariffs are carefully examined when 
received, to determine how such changes may affect 
the market. 
rates to members both for in-bound and out-bound 
shipments. On in-bound shipments the rates 
charged on the freight bills are checked to see that 
no overcharge occurs in the transportation from 
the country to the market. The out-bound quota- 
tions are made to members to enable them to offer 
grain for sale at various points of consumption 
where there may be a demand. The department is 
frequently called upon for 100 quotations or more 
per day, in addition to which the members often 
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file lists of points from and to which rates are 
wanted, involving several hundred rates at a time. 
If any rates appear to operate unjustly against the 
market, a thorough study is made of the situation 
involved and action is-inaugurated with the inter- 
ested railroads or freight rate committees to bring 
about correction. Sometimes there are differences 
of opinion between the Exchange and the railroads 
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as to the justice of its request, in which event the 
matter is handled with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The Merchants Exchange is a member of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, an organization 
which consists of the principal shipping organiza- 
tions and firms in the country, having a total of 
about 700 members. This league handles all matters 
of general interest to the shipping public for the 
benefit of its membership and undertakes to pro- 
tect the shippers’ interest in the matter of legisla- 
tion and other policies affecting transportation 
matters in a national way. 

The Merchants Exchange was instrumental in get- 
ting boat service established on the Mississippi from 
St. Louis to New Orleans and intermediate points, 
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having co-operated from the beginning with the New 
Orleans Board of Trade and other interested parties 
to bring about restoration of river service. 
AWAKENING OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY | 

With the transportation difficulties growing out 
of the congestion of war business, the interest in 
water transportation has received a tremendous 
impetus, and particularly on the Mississippi. 

For thirty years, beginning in 1873 and ending 
in 1903, there was boat transportation on the river 
for bulk grain from St. Louis to New Orleans, and 
the elevators located on the river did a thriving 
business, but gradually this business disappeared 
from the river and went to the railroads, owing to 
the railroads making lower rates on the freight that 
was water competitive in 
order to secure it, instead 
of letting the boat have 
it; thus the boats died of 
inanition. Then there was 
a long period of sleep 
in the Mississippi Valley, 
so far as river transpor- 
tation was concerned, but 
when the acute car short- 
age manifested itself after 
the opening of the EHu- 
ropean War, because of 
the great commerce that 
wanted to be moved be- 
tween points in the U. 8. 
and to points abroad, it 
dawned on the people of 
the Mississippi Valley that 
if they had their boat 
| transportation restored on 
the Mississippi River they 
could help themselves 
without depending -upon 
the railroads for cars or other facilities so far as 
the haul between points reached by the Mississippi 
River was concerned. Thereupon they had many 
conference with their Congressmen and Senators 
and finally had a grand gathering of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Boosters in Washington during the 
summer of 1917. The people of the Valley 
decided to concentrate their efforts toward securing 
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transportation on that section of the river between 
St. Louis and New Orleans, especially because that 
had formerly been used successfully in transporta- 
tion of goods between St. Louis, New Orleans and 
intermediate points. ~The result of this combined 
action, and particularly the championship of their 
cause by their Representatives and Senators, led 
by Senator Reed of Missouri, who made a brilliant 
presentation of the whole situation before the two 
Interstate Commerce Commissioners delegated by 
Director General of Railroads McAdoo to hear the ~ 
testimony and make recommendations, was a posi- 
tive statement of the Commissioners to Mr. McAdoo 
that there was a public necessity for such service 
being put upon the river and accordingly they recom- 
mended and he authorized the building of a boat 
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line for transportation on the Mississippi River 
adequate to take care of the business that was in 
the Valley seeking that service. 

A fleet to cost about $8,000,000 was thereupon 
put in course of construction. It will consist of 7 
tow-boats and 40 barges, the latter of 2,000 tons 
carrying capacity each, and be able to carry about 
800,000 tons south-bound and 400,000 tons north- 
bound per annum at rates 
substantially lower than 
all rail rates between the 
same. points. The first 
barge is now ready for 
service and others will fol- 
low at intervals of a few 
weeks. The entire fleet 
will be ready for opera- 
tion in the spring of 1920 
but a part will be oper- 
ated this fall. Half of the 
south-bound tonnage is 
expected to be grain and 
grain products, the other 
half will be merchandise 
and manufactured goods. 
As this line will carry 
cheaper than the railroads 
it will attract additional grain to St. Louis for 
transportation from St. Louis down the river to 
Memphis, Vicksburg, Baton Rouge and New Or- 
leans, particularly export grain to the latter 
point. There are elevator facilities now existing 
and additional facilities to be constructed to take 
eare of the grain tonnage that the boat line will 
handle. 

The bulk grain is poured direct from the eleva- 
tors through the river houses to the barges 
moored in the river and upon arrival at New Or- 
leans it is drawn out of the barges by means of 
spouts that lead from the barges to the elevators 
located on the water front at New Orleans. There 
it is held awaiting arrival of the ocean going ves- 
sels going to foreign countries. This method of 
wandling grain involves very little manual labor 
and therefore the trans- 
portation cost is low 
compared with other 
classes of freight that 
require handling on 
which very heavy ter- 
minal charges are neces- 
sarily incurred. While 
waiting for the perma- 
nent fleet, described 
above, to be constructed, 
the Government has 
rigged up a temporary 
fleet consisting of old 
equipmen-t that was 
available on the river 
and has carried grain, 
flour and general mer- 
chandise south-bound to 
the full capacity of the 
temporary fleet besides 
carrying north-bound 
goods, such as sugar, cof- 
fee and oil. The  bus- 
iness developed so rap- 
idly that the temporary 
fleet was unable to han- 
dle all that was offered. 
It is expected in, a rea- 
sonable time after the 
permanent fleet has 
been in operation that 
the traffic will show a 
substantial profit, thus 
enabling the investment to be returned to the 
Government. 

In the past it has been difficult, if not impossible, 
for boat lines to compete with the railroads owing 
to the fact that the roads were allowed to reduce 
the rates on the water competitive business to such 
an extent that the boats could not profitably han- 
die, while maintaining much higher rates to points 
on the roads not competitive with the river. This 
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caused much dissatisfaction at the interior rail- 


road points where much higher charges were made. 
The Government has announced that it will pro- 
tect the boat line against that form of competition 
in the future and enable the river to take the traffic 
that can be handled most economically that way. 
This opens a new era in transportation through 
the Mississippi Valley which is being watched with 
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much interest by all the communities along and 
adjacent to the river. The river has been given a 
new chance to live and to demonstrate its value as 
a transportation agency. 

ST. LOUIS AS A PRIMARY GRAIN MARKET 

Of the primary grain centers of the United 
States St. Louis holds third place, being surpassed 
only by Chicago and Minneapolis in point of the 
quantity of grain handled. 

Each year the annual handling of grain of all 
kinds through the St. Louis gateway aggregates in 
round figures upward of 100,000,000 bushels. Its 
receipts, under normal conditions, come from Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
the Dakotas and many other states, while its ship- 
ments are destined for points not alone throughout 
the South, Southeastern and Southwestern States, 
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but to the Gulf and Seaboard points for export. 

In 1918 the total number of bushels of the five 
principal grains received amounted to 97,647,660 
bushels of which 37,731,818 bushels was wheat; 
25,707,161 bushels corn; 32,884,465 bushels oats; 
418,330 bushels rye and 905,883 bushels barley. 
The aggregate shipments for the like period was 
65,693,600 bushels divided as follows: Wheat 21,- 
065,500 bushels; corn 16,589,260 bushels; oats 
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27,271,340 bushels; rye 286,820 bushels and barley 
480,680 bushels. Of the outgoing 12,.- 
414,350 bushels of wheat 2,235,189 bushels of corn, 
and 4,005,139 bushels of oats were exported to for- 
eign countries. 

A feature among the grain centers of the coun- 
try, and to which St. Louis, as a market, can lay 


movement 


claim to, is that of a market for soft red winter 
wheat. For more than a 
half century it has held 
this distinction and con- 


trols the marketing of al- 


most the entire produc: 

tion of this grade of 

wheat. Millers, and oth. 

ers, in all sections of the 

country, who want soft 

4 red winter wheat, look to 

St. Louis for the major 

= portion, if not all, of their 
supplies. 

Allied with the grain 


trade of the city, and one 
which has long been a big 
factor,is that of the mill. 
ing industry. Annually the 
production of flour by 
local mills, or by interests controlled by St. Louis, 
aggregates up into the millions of barrels, thereby 
each year, using for local consumption many mil- 
lions of bushels of grain which comes to this mar- 
ket. St. Louis mills not only enjoy an excellent 
domestic business, but annually large quantities 
are exported to European and South American 
countries. The amount of flour manufactured by 
the local mills in 1918 amounted to 1,398,283 bar. 
rels, and by mills outside of St. Louis, but owned 
by St. Louisians, 1,954,930 barrels. There was re- 
ceived 2,965,320 barrels of flour, with shipments 
aggregating 3,951,120 barrels. Of the flour 
ments 508,485 barrels were taken for export. 

Another feature of the St. Louis market, that is 
worthy of attention, is the production of mixed 
feeds for poultry and cattle. The industry the past 
decade or two 
veloped into wonderful 
proportions until there 
are now upward of a 
dozen plants, some of 
which are among the 
largest of their kind in 
the country. 

St. Louis ranks high 
among the great receiv- 
ing and distributing cen- 
ters of the country. Its 
position is ideal as a 
shipping point for not 
only the great South and 
Southwestern country 
but likewise for the 
East. Its proximity to 
the great agricultural 
region, wherein 
grown the great surplus 
crops of wheat, corn, 
oats and 
makes it one of the fore- 
most of the great grain 
receiving marts. As the 
bulk of grain for 
purposes is 


ship- 


has de- 


are 


other cereals, 


great 
shipping 
grown North, Northwest, 
and West of St. Louis 
and the greatest con- 
sumption is South, 
Southeast and East of 
St. Louis, it can readily 
be seen that owing to the transportation facilities, 
both rail and water, the grain carrying lines from 
the West terminating at St. Louis, the large sys- 
tems to the South, South-east and East starting 
at St. Louis, the city is located in the line of least 
resistance for transportation purposes. Therefore 
why should not St. Louis be the growing grain 
market of the country? Whatever changes awail 
the great grain routes of the country will un 
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doubtedly depend largely upon the success of the 
rehabilitated river traffic. As merchants of the en- 
tire Valley and many strong organizations are be- 
hind the movement, it stands a fairer chance than 
it has since the railroads put their quietus upon it. 
Then indeed will St. Louis come into her own. 
THE CONVENTION PROGRAM 

The convention program promises to be the 
most spectacular in the history of the Associa- 
tion. Already many speakers of international 
promise have promised to address the convention. 


MARSHALL HALL 
General Chairman Convention Committees 

Among these is Julius H. Barnes, who will take 
this opportunity to address not only the grain 
dealers, but the entire country on the present state 
of world conditions so far as food supplies and 
demands are concerned. This address will be the 
authoritative utterance of the Grain Corporation 
and the whole world will be waiting for it. 

The Hon. David R: Francis, American Ambassa- 
dor to Russia, will tell all about the revolution in 
that country. Volumes have been written about 
Lenine and Trotsky, the Russian Red Guard, the 
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reign of terror, and the efforts of the Bolsheviks 
to impose their crazy cult on 180,000,000 people. 
Ambassador Francis knows the inside story and 
will tell it to you. 

Hon. EH, E. Clark, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, will be on the program and will have 
a message on the railroad situation. Nothing could 
be more timely than this address, when the whole 
ecuntry is discussing the Plumb plan to take over 
the railroads and run them in the interests of the 
brotherhoods. 

J. W. Shorthill, secretary of the National Coun- 
cil of Farmers Co-operative Associations, will also 
address the convention. Mr. Shorthill is one of 
the ahlest men in the co-operative movement and 
his speech is sure to be both timely and inter- 
esting in view of the extreme radicalism that has 
develored in North Dakota and threatens to spread 
to other grain producing states. 

Governor James P. Goodrich of Indiana will dis- 
cuss reconstruction problems and Dean Charles F. 
Curtiss will discourse on problems that are of vital 
interest to agriculture and the grain men. Pro- 
fessor Curtiss is director of the Iowa Agricultural 


Hxperiment Station, and he is also president of the 
International Live Stock Exposition. This is the 
third time that Governor Goodrich has been on the 
National convention program. Severe illness on 
the first occasion and an automobile accident last 
year prevented his appearance, but this year we 
will surely hear one of the ablest of our state ex- 
ecutives. 
ENTERTAINMENT 

The St. Louis Committee which has in charge 
the execution of convention affairs and the enter- 
tainment of the guests to the city, is headed by 
Marshall Hall, assisted by E. C. Andrews, Roger P. 
Annan, Charles L. Niemeier, and Aderton Samuel. 

Samuel will take care of the entertainment, 

working with John O. Ballard and Geo. F. Powell. 

Charles! Niemeier heads the Speakers Commit- 
tee, with Frederick B. Chamberlain, Joseph T. 
Newell, Eugene Smith and Wm. J. Niergarth. 

The Finance Committee consists of Roger P. 
Annan, Fred W. Seele, J. H. Watson, Julius J. Al- 
brecht, and Logan M. Baxter. 

The headquarters of the convention will be the 
Planters Hotel, and there the meetings will be held. 
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Moisture is the Cause of Corn Spoiling 


Preliminary Report of Experiments Conducted at the Kentucky 
Agricultural Experiment Station 


By J. S. MCHARGUE 


exporter of corn each suffers severe losses 

oceasioned by the heating, souring and mold- 
ing of corn while in storage in bins or in transit 
in cars and ships. That the underlying causes are 
not well understood by those engaged in the com- 
merce of this grain is evident from the fact that 
every year thousands of tons are lost and many 
and divers reasons are given for its deterioration 
and spoiling. 

At the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station 
an investigation was begun about a year ago, the 
object of which was to determine more definitely 
the chief cause or causes responsible for the 
deterioration and spoiling of grain corn and corn 
meal. Thus far our experiments have been con- 
fined to the laboratory and were carried out on 
rather small samples, 1000 grams (about 2% 
pounds) constituting a sample in most of the ex- 
periments. The results obtained up to this time 
appear to be of sufficient importance to justify a 
few preliminary statements concerning what our 
experiments prove to be the chief cause of the 
spoiling of corn. ; 

Everyone knows that any grain containing enough 
moisture to be classed as damp or wet, by mere 
observation or touch, cannot be stored with safety, 
even in small quantities, so long as it retains the 
excess of moisture. If however, the moisture content 
is not discernable by the senses it becomes largely 
a matter of experience or good judgment upon the 
part of those handling the grain as to whether it 
will keep if stored in quantity. At grain terminals 
methods are usually provided for the determination 
of the moisture content of corn. With the farmer 
this is out of the question and he is compelled to 
send a sample of his grain away to where moisture 
tests are made or to risk his judgment as to whether 
or not his corn will keep in storage. If the quantity 
of grain be small his experience and good judg- 
ment can be usually relied upon. If, however, the 
quantity is large, a guess at the moisture content be- 
comes a dangerous risk. The records show that the 
loss to shippers, in four months of one year, on 
‘corn arriving in the Chicago market, amounted to 
$4,000,000. This loss was due to the grain con- 
taining too much moisture and deteriorating in 
transit. Had the grain been dried to 12 per cent of 
moisture, the saving on freight alone would have 
amounted to more than $100,000, and the use of 600 
box cars would have been obviated. Inasmuch as 
much of the spoiled corn probably was fed to live 
stock and the consumption of such grain often causes 
sickness and sometimes death among the animals 
eating it, it is possible that. an additional saving 
to the live stock industry would have resulted. 


We are told that wheat in a perfectly sound con- 
dition has been removed from the caskets of 
Egyptian mummies, after having been buried for a 
thousand years or more. If this is true of wheat, 
_ it is quite possible that corn would have stood the 
test equally well. If there is any basis of fact in 
regard to the wheat found with the Egyptian mum- 
mies, it teaches a good lesson for the grain dealer; 
namely, to keep the grain dry. 

Our experiments show that the chief cause of the 
deterioration and spoiling of corn is due to the fact 
that it has never been thoroughly air-dry (12 per 
cent of moisture) or, if it was, it has not been 
kept at this stage of dryness. One very important 
property of air-dry corn is usually not taken into 
consideration by those engaged in its commerce. Air- 
dry corn exhibits hygroscopic properties; that is, 
it will absorb moisture from the atmosphere. A 
sample of air-dry corn containing 12 per cent of 
moisture was carefully weighed and then placed 
in a moist atmosphere. At the end of 24 
hours its moisture content had increased to ap- 
proximately 13 per cent; after 48 hours, to 13.5 per 

cent; after 72 hours, 14 per cent; and after 16 days 
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it had increased to 16.7 per cent. Or, in other 
words, corn that contained only 12 pounds of water 
in each 100 pounds of grain had increased its mois- 
ture content to 16.7 pounds of water to each 100 
pounds of grain on being exposed to a moist atmos- 
phere and at room temperature for 16 days. Molds 
began to develop in the meantime and the corn 
evolved a musty odor. The molds brought about 
a rapid deterioration in the sugars, starch and 
oil contained in the germ and caused a marked in- 
crease in the acidity of the corn. ; 

In another experiment, enough distilled water was 
added to three 1000-gram samples of corn containing 
12 per cent of moisture to make a moisture content 
of 15, 20 and 25 per cent, respectively, and each of 
the samples was placed in a glass jar and sealed 
air-tight. The jars were allowed to remain at room 
temperature, which was about 25° C., for 10 days. 
At the end of this time the jars were opened, to 
note if there was any evidence of deterioration. It 
was noted that, in the jars containing 20 and 25 
per cent of moisture, fermentation processes were 
under way and the corn evolved a slight sourish 
odor. The jar containing the corn with a moisture 
content of 15 per cent did not evolve a sour odor 
at this time but after a period of 20 days it did 
show signs of deterioration due to molds which 
gradually increased with the prolongation of the 
experiment. 


At the end of 30 days the samples 15, 20 and 25 
per cent of moisture had an acidity of 23, 30 and 
50 cc. of normal sodium hydroxid, respectively, per 
kilogram of the corn, whereas the original corn with 
12 per cent of moisture had an acidity of only 18 cc. 
of normal alkali per kilo. Doubtless heating would 
have been observed with the samples containing 20 
and 25 per cent of moisture, had much larger 
quantities of corn been subjected to the same con- 
ditions. Since the samples were small, the heat was 
dissipated as fast as produced, After standing at 
room temperature for 60 days, the condition of the 
corn in each of the jars may haye been described as 
follows: 15 per cent of moisture, evidence of 
deterioration by molds, musty odor; 20 per cent of 
moisture, damaged, considerable change in color, 
sour odor; 25 per cent of moisture, badly damaged, 
sour odor and of a dark color. 


It is believed that the experiments just de- 
seribed are typical of what takes place when corn 
deteriorates and spoils in storage in bins, cars and 
ship lots, the only difference being that where the 
quantity of corn is large, heating will occur more 
quickly and the deteriorating processes will be ac- 
celerated to a corresponding degree. 


The factors other than excess of moisture which 
are responsible for the deterioration and spoiling 
of corn are enzymes within the grain, molds and 
bacteria. Sound corn contains amyoclastic, pro- 
teolytic and lipoclastic enzyms, the functions of 
which are to digest by hydrolysis and bring the 
reserve food material contained in the grain in the 
form of sugars, starches, fats and proteins into a 
suitable condition for assimilation by the young 
embryo contained in the germ. Whenever sound 
corn is subjected to the proper conditions of mois- 
ture, heat and oxygen, life processes begin to develop 
and the enzymes begin to do their work. If the 
supply of oxygen is limited, the enzymes cannot 
carry out their normal functions and the life proc- 
esses are arrested, except in parts where air has 
access. For this reason corn will sprout on the 
top layers of spoiled corn, whereas that beneath 
will have undergone changes brought about by heat- 
ing, molds or fermentation. Mold spores, which are 
always present on corn and in the air everywhere, 
unless special means have been taken to eliminate 
them, apparently require less moisture for their de- 
velopment than that which is-necessary for fermen- 
tation processes. Hence moist corn may only mold, 
under certain conditions, and not ferment. Molds 
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secrete, during their growth, practically all of the 
hydrolyzing enzymes and thereby bring about rapid 
deterioration changes in the fats, sugars, starches 
and proteins contained in the germ and other parts 
of the corn grain. 

Large quantities of corn intended for export trade 
are stored in large elevator bins and such corn 
usually has been dried to contain 14 per cent 
of: moisture. So long as it remains in the 
bins there is little danger of its heating or 
fermenting, provided it does not acquire more mois- 
ture. Whenever 14 per cent corn is subjected to 
slow processes of loading, unloading and transporta- 
tion in cars or ships that are not air and water 
tight, there is always danger of enough moisture 
filtering in to increase the moisture content, on the 
top surface at least, to start the growth of molds 
and, possibly, fermentation, under favorable condi- 
tions of temperature. The sweating that occurs 
within steel vessels can be avoided by first having 
the ships’ hold absolutely dry before the corn is 
placed within and-the corn should not contain more 
than 12 per cent of moisture, and the hold should 
be kept absolutely air and water tight during the 
voyage. It appears that such precautions are 
absolutely necessary for the transportation of corn 
in a sound condition to European ports. 

What has been said of corn also applies in a gen- 
eral way to corn meal intended for domestic con- 
sumption. Meal made from corn containing 12 per 
cent of moisture will ‘absorb more moisture when 
exposed to a moist atmosphere. The oil contained in 
whole corn meal will, when exposed to the air, 
absorb oxygen and hydrolysis of the fatty glycerides 
takes place, and as a result the acidity of the oil in- 
creases. If meal made from whole corn containing 
no more than 12 per cent of moisture is kept in air- 
tight containers, its fresh, nutty odor will be main- 
tained for a considerable length of time while, on the 
other hand, if the meal be exposed to atmospheric 
conditions the sweet, nutty odor characteristic of 
fresh meal will soon disappear. Meal that, has had 
most of its moisture removed (3.5 per cent) under- 
goes very little change so long as it is maintained at 
this state of dryness. In an experiment, one sample 
of meal made from whole corn was placed under a 
bell jar with another vessel containing concentrated 
sulphuric acid, for the purpose of removing as much 
of the moisture contained in the meal as possible. 
After remaining under the bell jar by the side of 
the sulphuric acid for several months a moisture 
determination was made and it was found that the 
meal contained only 3.5. per cent of moisture. The 
sample was then transferred to a dry container and 
made air tight and kept in this condition for six 
months, during which time the acidity of the meal 
did not increase to an appreciable extent, thus indi- 
cating that when the moisture content is reduced to 
a very low percentage, the hydrolysis of the fatty 
glycerides is completely arrested. However, if meal 
made from whole corn containing no more than 
about. 12 per cent of moisture is protected from ab- 
sorbing more moisture and-from the action of the 
oxygen contained in the atmosphere, it can be pre- 
served in a condition suitable for human consump- 
tion for from four to six months at least. 

It is a difficult matter to determine just how 
much of the deterioration in corn is due to molds 
and how much is due to the action of bacteria. It 
may be assumed, however, that the molds are more 
active in the initial stages of the deterioration where 
molds develop and that bacteria carry on the 
deteriorating changes more nearly to complete de- 
struction. 

It therefore appears from our experiments that the 
one chief cause of the deterioration and spoiling of 
corn and corn meal is excess of moisture. The sub- 
sidiary factors, molds, bacterias and enzymes, are 
completely held in check so long as the moisture 
content does not much exceed 12 per cent. 


ee 


AN amendment has been added to the State 
Grain Grading, Inspection and Warehousing Law of 
Montana whereby a fee of $15 for each elevator 
operated by a company is required. The original 
bill provided for a $15 fee for all elevator com- 
panies. » This will increase considerably the tax of 
companies operating more than one elevator. 
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A MOVEMENT TO BE WATCHED 


ENANTRY is a problem which inti- 

mately concerns the grain trade because 
cf its effect on fertility and production. A 
new angle to the land problem has arisen in 
England which may cure tenantry, but which 
may result in a condition that is worse. 
There are parallel cases in this country, but 
the comparatively limited acreage of Eng- 
land gives it greater prominence there. 

In 1917 the Tenant Company, Ltd., secured 
a few farms in Norfolk and worked them on 
a joint stock ownership basis. The land was 
purchased at an average of, $73 per acre and 
under careful management has been improved 
until it is now worth about $122 per acre. 
This has been done by rotation and fertiliza- 
tion: Taking this successful undertaking as 
a hint, the Commercial Bank of London has 
just secured title to 19,000 acres in Lincoln- 
shire, said to be among the most highly cul- 
tivated in England, and for which about $500 
per acre, or approximately $10,000,000, was 
paid. Other interests linked up with the 
farms are included and the whole will be con- 
trolled by a single joint stock company or 
corporation. 

Under this plan, agriculture may flourish 
and farm land improve and be more profitable, 
but carried to its logical conclusion, it would 
tend to create a practical monopoly in land 
by a few, probably interlocking, corporations. 
The stock of these corporations may be dis- 
tributed widely, the control will be limited to 
a few. 

No agricultural movement in the world’s 
history was surrounded by more dangerous 
possibilities than this. When all the land 
was so organized, nature herself would con- 
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‘spire to freeze out the small holders. A 


crop failure would, perhaps, shut off the sole 
income of hundreds of investors and the stock 
market for the securities would see to it that 
the insiders were not cheated. Can you 
imagine a country whose land was monopo- 
lized by a few men? It would be no country 
at all, just a big factory. We believe that the 
English people are too essentially democratic 
to allow such a movement to grow, for, after 
all is said, it is the small individual land- 
holder, not stockholder, who constitutes the 
safe, sane, patriotic and dependable citizen. 


LOW GRADE WHEAT PRICES 


Ue pressure of Northwestern farmers 
backed by Dr. Ladd, the Grain Corpora- 
tion has fixed prices for low grade wheats. 
No. 4 is 4 cents under No. 3; No. 5 is 4 cents 
under No. 4. A discount of 3 cents per 
pound for deficiency in weight is made for all 
wheat otherwise conforming to the specifica- 
tions of No. 5 or better. This price regulation 
is quite certain to put on the market a large 
quantity of low grade wheat which is too 
poor for milling unless in exceptionally 
equipped mills, and which is dangerous to 
handle because of its high moisture content 
and damage allowance. The price fixed for 
the low grades is higher than most millers 
will care to pay. 

The allowance for light weight is 3 cents 
per bushel. The difference in weight be- 
tween No. 1 and No. 5 hard winter is nine 
pounds. This alone would scale the low 
grade 27 cents under No. 1, whereas the 
spread allowed is but 14 cents. Furthermore 
No. 5 may be musty and slightly sour, a con- 
dition which no mill would be willing to 
tolerate. The moisture content may be 15.5 
per cent in the low grade. The government 
maximum for flour is 13.5 per cent. All of 


these factors put a premium on the low grades 


at present prices. No doubt, Dr. Ladd of 
North Dakota, is ready to prove that the 
discounts are too great, but Dr. Ladd’s ex- 
perimental mill grinds out more politics than 
scientific information. 


PROFITABLE EXPANSION 


HE country elevator which confines its 
whole endeavor to handling grain is 


handicapped. As a buyer it is continually 


under suspicion of the farmer and is too often 
regarded as an evil which must be borne 
rather than as a friendly aid. But when the 
elevator becomes a local seller, it takes on a 
new importance in the community. It is 
easier to understand the motives of a person 
who wants to sell than of one who only buys. 
The merchant is held in regard, the grain 
buyer is not always loved. In addition, three 
idle months decrease the efficiency of the 
plant 25 per cent, and there are few business 
ventures which can or should stand this drain. 

In putting in a sideline, however, many fac- 
tors should be carefully considered. The 
sideline should, so far as possible, fill in the 
off season of grain; it should be handled by 
the regular elevator force so that the organi- 
zation can be sustained the year round; it 
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should be a commodity which farmers need; 
it should be profitable in itself; it should be 
something which you can sell to yourself be- 
fore you try to dispose of it to others, in other 
words, a commodity in which you have faith. 

Some men find it easier to buy than to 
sell. This should not be overlooked. It 
might necessitate hiring an extra man for the 
job, and it would take considerable business 
to warrant that expense. Many men take on 
an inferior line of goods because there is a 
larger margin of profit. This is,a short- 
sighted policy, for your merchandise will re- 
flect upon your standing as a grain merchant. 

The most successful sidelines for elevators 
have been: Lumber and coal, for the railroad 
and plant facilities lend themselves naturally 
to these lines; feed, as most farmers need 
more or less during the year and they can 
carry it back with them when they deliver 
their grain; cement, as concrete is used more 
and more on all farms; fertilizer; seed; fence 
posts; tile, and building matérial.. Few plants 
could handle all of these successfully, and 
when a choice is made the requirements and 
possibilities of the community should be can- 
vassed carefully. A prosperous grain busi- 
ness may be seriously injured by an injudi- 
cious selection of sidelines ; but the most pros- 
perous plant would be enhanced in value if 
the right sidelines were carried as an adjunct 
to the business. 


FEAR AND FERTILIZER 


HE fear that some untoward legislation 
may be enacted to reduce the cost of 


‘living at the expense of the farmer seems to 


have taken a firm hold of many grain growers. 
It is shown in their hesitancy in planting 
bread grains, but more especially in the ap- 
parent disinclination to spend money on seed 
treatment and fertilizer. During the war, 
fertilizer was high and difficult to obtain. 
Now, however, there is plenty of it and it is 
less expensive and will be more so. Wheat 
will not be cheap next year, compared with 
pre-war prices, although the foreign demand 
will not be more than normal unless there is 
a crop failure in Europe. The general price 
level in this country is fixed at a high point, 


‘which will not regain or even approach 


normal for some time. Wheat will reflect 
this high level and will be profitable to raise. 
Increasing the yield per acre will not lessen 
the profit. 

During the past two years more depend- 
ence has been placed in acreage than in yield, 
but now the thoughtful farmer must know 
that, as we approach competitive conditions 
again, science will conquer mere bulk. Now, 
if agricultural science has demonstrated one 
thing more than another, it is that fertiliza- 
tion brings immediate and enormous returns. 
No farm investment pays better dividends, 
and yet farmers are holding back and refusing 
to buy and use it. 

This is a field in which every elevator 
should be a focal point in arousing interest 
in the benefits of fertilizer. Every patron 
should be urged to use it and every elevator 
should be a distributing agency. The returns 
to the elevator are far more than in the 
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profit on the sale. 
handle next year. 

There is a marked tendency among farm- 
ers to sell off breeding stock. This will de- 
crease natural fertilizer and increase the de- 
mand for the commercial brands, of which 
there are many good ones on the market. 


It means more grain to 


THOSE SIDE TRACK AGREEMENTS 


NTIL the Government decides what it 

is going to do with the railroads the 
transportation of the country is marking time, 
getting through its routine work, but provid- 
ing in no way for the future. The question 
is a long way from settlement but should 
have immediate attention at Washington as 
soon as the peace treaty is disposed of. 

In the meantime the Railroad Administra- 
tion has been reluctant about entering new 
orders or amending old ones. However, un- 
_tder pressure of countless appeals and the 
earnest solicitation of Mr. Goemann’s Trans- 
portation Committee, Supplement No. 2 to 
General Order No. 15 has been issued, which 
temporarily, will satisfy those shippers who 
have been hounded by the railroads to enter 
into written contracts covering the liability 
ot sidetrack maintenance. This supplement- 
ary order, so far as it effects the sidetrack 
agreement controversy is as follows: 

“2. Where existing industry tracks are not covered 
by written contracts, they shall be maintained and op- 
erated in accordance with the provisions stated in 
paragraph (1) hereof. In the absence of a written 
contract as to the maintenance of an industry track 
constructed prior to March 26, 1918, the practice of 
the connecting carrier prior to Federal control, as ap- 
plied to such track of any particular industry from 
the beginning of its use by such industry, shall be con- 
sidered as equivalent to a written contract in accord- 
ance with such practice.” 

This does not settle the question as to 
whether or not a railroad may lawfully con- 
tract for exemption from liability, the real 
principle at stake, but it does tell the railroad 
managers to lay off. 


MR. BARNES IS VINDICATED 


UST, blight, drought and scab conspired 
to help Mr. Barnes and Mr. Hoover out 
of a hole. When our wheat crop was con- 
fidently expected to reach a billion and a 
quarter bushels, Mr. Barnes stated that $2.26 
was a fair price. It is still a fair price be- 
cause, although Mr. Barnes estimated cor- 
rectly the world’s ability to absorb that 
enormous surplus, he did not guess right as 
to Europe’s poverty, the depreciation of for- 
eign exchange and the willingness of Europ- 
eans to substitute other foodstuffs rather than 
pay our price. Most of the foreign govern- 
ments have fixed a wheat price for the benefit 
of home growers about on a par with our 
price, difference in exchange considered, but 
their imports will be the minimum required, 
not the maximum that could be consumed or 
held in reserve. So we find our present esti- 
mate of 923,000,000 bushels of wheat of no 
greater value per bushel than the 1,161,000,- 
000 bushels estimated in July. 
Winter wheat stayed at 715,000,000 bushels 
during the month, but spring wheat lost 
17,000,000, being now estimated at 208,000,000 
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bushels, according to the Government Septem- 
ber crop report; corn gained 71,000,000, the 
present figure being 2,858,000,000. bushels. 
This beats the 5-year average by over 100,- 
000,000. Oats decreased during the month 
from 1,266,000,000 to 1,225,000,000 bushels; 
barley lost 9,000,000, being estimated now at 
195,000,000; rye remains at 84,600,000, and 
buckwheat at 17,200,000 bushels. Hay is esti- 
mated at 102,000,000 tons, a decrease of 
9,000,000 tons in a month. 


FARMERS MAY DISCOUNT WHEAT 


EXAS producers were up against it. 
Galveston was embargoed, elevators were 
full, farm storage exhausted. They were 
willing to let their wheat go. at a discount 
from Galveston price rather than have it rot 


’ on the ground, as it was doing in many cases. 


The matter was referred to Mr. Piazzek of 
Kansas City, and he in turn referred it to 
the Grain Corporation office in New York. 
The following telegram was received by Sec- 
retary H. B. Dorsey in reply: 

If the most advantageous terminal of dealer or 
miller is embargoed and he has no unoccupied space 
in his elevator or mill, he may purchase from the 
producer at producer’s request on a basis of a 
proper reflection of the most advantageous buying 
terminal which may be open for shipment of wheat. 
Dealers are advised that any abuse or deception 
of relation to this temporary privilege would be a 
violation of both his license and agreement. 

If this condition prevails in other sections 
and advantage is taken of this decision, for 
his own protection the grain dealer should 
demand a written request from the farmer in 
every case. As it is a “temporary privilege,” 
the advice of your Grain Corporation vice- 
president should be secured in all cases. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 


HE annual meeting of the National Grain 

Dealers Association is always an event 
of first importance to the dealers of the coun- 
try. After all is said and done, the National 
is the highest grain authority and its decision 
on trade rules, etc., is final, therefore the 
meetings at which these decisions are made 
are vital to every grain dealer. 

But this year there is a new situation 
which should bring out the largest attendance 
ever recorded at a grain convention. A 
spirit of collective bargaining has taken hold 
of the whole world. It is the ripple created 
by the splash of Bolshevism in Russia and 
is manifested by strikes, walkouts, selling 
agreement among farmers, and other mass 
demonstrations by which certain groups unite 
for higher wages, higher prices or special 
privileges. This spirit effects legislation as 
well as industry. 

The grain trade is in a critical position as 
many movements are getting under way, any 
one of which might mean a serious inconveni- 
ence if not the total disruption of the trade. 
The final disposition of the railroads and the 
determination of the rate-making body; fu- 
ture trading agitation; Government regula- 
tion and control such as the Kenyon Bill 
provides for the packers. These and many 
other questions will be settled during the 
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coming year. If the grain trade is to exert 
any influence whatever in the settlement of 
these questions which so vitally affect its 
welfare, there must be 
sentiment and thorough agreement in the 


a crystalization of 


trade on each issue, and such agreement can 
only be made at a mass meeting such as the 
convention affords. 

The co-operative elevators are as intimately 
concerned in these questions as are the in- 
dependent dealers and they should be well 
represented. 
and independents are identical so far as na- 
tional policies are concerned and there should 
be closer co-operation between the two. The 
united grain trade is a potent force in Con- 
gress or in industry, whereas individual or 
sporadic effort count for little. It is up to 
the trade to formulate its policies and reach 
an agreement, and every country shipper, 
every terminal operator, every co-operative 
manager, every broker and every miller, who 
possibly can do so, should be present to lend 
his counsel and his influence at the meeting. 
St. Louis hotels can accommodate all, and 
everyone will be welcome. 


The interests of co-operatives 


WHERE ARE THE CARS? 


VERYWHERE the shippers are com- 

plaining of lack of cars. The Southwest 
says that their cars are loaded with hard 
wheat and sent to Minneapolis where they 
are loaded with flour for the East, or used 
up there; the Northwest claims that hundreds 
of their cars have gone into the Southwest 
with flour or spring wheat and have never come 
back. Every section blames some other section. 
As a matter of fact, every section is largely to 
blame. 

Since the war ended there has been a 
marked letting down of morale in every sec- 
tion of the world, among many groups it has 
reached the stage of demoralization. The 
records at the terminal markets show that 
shippers have entirely lost sight of the fact 
that light loading decreases the availability 
of rolling stock. Last year the Milwaukee 
records showed that the average loading for 
wheat cars was 40 tons, this year it is 37; 
grain products including flour last year aver- 
aged 35 tons to the car, while this year the 
average is but 30. And so on down the list. 
The Railroad Administration asserts that if 
cars were heayily loaded there would be no 
shortage, at least there would be about 15 
per cent more cars available. 

The heavy loading of last year was incon- 
venient in many cases, no doubt, but it did 
go far in making up the car shortage and the 
same would be true this year if the mantle of 
public responsibility had not been shaken 
from the shoulders of each individual. 


An assistant commissioner of agriculture in 
Minnesota claims that the spring wheat states 
will gain $40,000,000 from the order fixing the 
discount on low grades. 
wheat crop is estimated at 208,000,000 
bushels, it would mean about 20 cents a 
bushel if the entire crop were low grade. 
That is the sort of wild talk that makes re- 
construction difficult. 


As the entire spring 
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EDITORIAL 
MENTION 


Moderation in speech and hard work are 
the panaceas of the troubled times. 
pa LE alah Seg 

The Plumb plan may be a plum for railroad 

employes, but it’s a lemon for the rest of us. 


California interests are in Washington to 
urge a tariff on beans. We prefer catsup on 
ours. 


It looks as if you had better make your 
hotel reservation at St. Louis for October 13, 
early. 


A pessimist is a man afraid of the future. 
An optimist keeps his head and smiles. Be 
an optimist. 


The wise farmer is watching his corn hills 
for promising seed ears. After corn is in the 
crib, picking seed is a gamble. 


Even in these times of trouble we are thank- 
ful for one thing: We didn’t invest in Rus- 
sian rubles nor in German marks. 


In view of the possible advance in rail rates 
dealers who contract for corn should specify 
the price, contingent on rate advance. 


Pershing closed-up the New York Produce 
Exchange when they celebrated his arrival. 
That is more than the kaiser could do. 


With export cut to the bone by depreciated 
exchange what would we have done with a 
billion and a quarter bushels of wheat? 


If water rates were allowed to find their 
level independent of railroad competition the 
nation’s carrying charges could be reduced 
enormously. 


On August 28, No. 4 northern wheat 
brought from $2.35 to $2.50 at Minneapolis. 
And still farmers were holding their wheat 
for better prices. 


We note the Government reports that the 
prune crop is 132.1 per cent of the average. 
Perhaps that is what ails some of our legis- 
lators at Washington. 


Three hundred and twenty-six new mem- 


bers in the National Association this year. 


The trade is gradually learning the value of 
organization and co-operation. 


It looks as if the Grain Corporation would 
be well stocked up on low grade wheat be- 
fore the season is over. Millers will not want 
much of it at prevailing prices. 


An effort is being made to amend the Vestal 
Bill, H. R. 7482, making it effective on July 
1, 1920, instead of on January 1. The Bill 
provides that cereal products be packed in 
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'100-pound sacks or in multiple fractions there- 
of, and shall be labeled with net weight of 
contents. 


Elevator construction in the Pacific North- 
west will continue to boom as farmers are 
finding it more economical to haul their grain 
many miles in bulk rather than sack it. 


Many grain cars are in bad shape but have 
to be used for want of better. A good job 
of coopering is time well spent, for the ag- 
gregate of grain-it will save is enormous. 


The French wheat crop is estimated at 
184,000,000 bushels as against a normal pre- 
war yield of 520,000,000. But this does not 
mean that we will be called upon to make 
up the deficit. 


The first corn €xposition in Bahia, Brazil, is 
being held this month. If corn shows do as 
much for maize in Brazil as they have in this 
country, the southern Republic has a future in 
corn growing. 


Under favorable conditions, Argentine has 
planted a large acreage of wheat and oats. 
They are more optimistic than many of our 
farmers who might well take a lesson from 
our southern friends. 


British food control has been reimposed on 
bacon, ham and Jard-and rationing is reimposed 
on other foodstuffs. And yet all observers de- 
clare there is no lack of food in Great Britain. 
Has control become a habit? 


The experiment in shipping grain direct to 
Europe from lake ports without transfer has 
not been successful. To pass the Welland 
Canal only light loads are permitted and the 
cost of operating is greater than the freight. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
practically adopted the shippers plan for loss 
and damage claims. The least the shipper can 
do to protect his interest is to have his scales 
in order at all times and inspected at regular 
intervals. 


The coal situation promises to be serious 
this winter. Up to July 5, 261,000,000 tons 
were produced, compared with 364,000,000 
tons for the corresponding period last year. 
Non-production is the cause of high prices in 
most lines, and the only corrective is work. 


It will be a long time before we have the 


final accounting on the bread subsidies which 
England and France have been paying. To be 


‘sure, we are informed that it has cost the Brit- 


ish Government $250,000,000 yearly, and the 
French Government about 1,500,000,000 francs, 
but this is the people’s money, and what it 
has cost in paying the subsidy has been more 
than made up in the lowered cost of bread, 
which in England has been kept around 18 
cents for a 4-pound loaf and in France one 
franc per kilogram. Subsidies of any kind are 
distasteful to Americans, who like to stand on 
their own feet, but under the critical conditions 
which obtained in England and France there is 
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little doubt but the plan was wise, inasmuch as 
it reduced the cost of living for those who— 
found living difficult, at the expense of those 
who paid the heavier taxes. 


Farmers who raise their own grain for 
hogs, figure that they should make a profit 
on the corn they feed as well as on the pork 
they sell. Some of us are satisfied with one 
profit. 


Michigan politicians are planning a bond 
issue of $5,000,000 to build state-owned public 
elevators “to reduce the cost of living.” 
Paying taxes to make good a $5,000,000 bond 
issue is about as near reducing the H. C. L. 
as most politicians can come. 


Farmers of North Dakota are planning to 
meet with Julius H. Barnes “with the view 
of having the Federal laws changed because 
they conflict with the North Dakota grain 
grading laws.” Of course-Mr. Barnes has no 
more to do with grain grades than General 
Pershing has, and North Dakota ideas on 
grades are no more applicable to the country 
at large than are Bolshevik ideas of the 
distribution of wealth. 


The Farmers Grain Company of Embden, 
N. D., has started an injunction suit before 
Judge C. F. Amidon, to prevent the enforce- 
ment of the North Dakota grain grading laws 
as they conflict with the Federal law. The 
outcome-of the suit will be watched with in- 
terest, but whatever the decision, as soon as 
N. D. grain crosses the state border it is 
judged on Federal grades and N. D. dealers 
had better keep that under their hats. 


The International Wheat Show will be held 
at Wichita, Kan., from September 29 to Octo- 
ber 11. In addition to various grains ex- 
hibited, there will be an unusually large num- 
ber of farm and household labor saving de- 
vices. More varieties of wheat than ever 
before displayed have been entered and the 
show will be largely attended. These wheat 
shows have been important in drawing atten- 
tion to new high-yielding strains, and their 
importance will contine to increase, as more 
new wheat strains are being developed than ever 
before. : 


In his farewell address, the retiring presi- 
dent of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange discussed, 
without gloves, the new plan by which the Goy- 
ernment, through the Wheat Board, will handle 
all the wheat of the Dominion. He pointed 
out that so long as the wheat market is bullish, 
they can get by, but as soon as normal: prices 
return and the Government is forced to com- 
pete with commercial firms on a business basis, 
the case will be different. He forgets one thing, 
however. As soon as the Government discoy- 
ers that its wheat transactions are hopelessly 
muddled, and that the producers and consum- 
ers are both sore, and it has a lot of unpro- 
tected contracts on its hands, it can simply re- 
turn the business to the trade and tell the farm- 
ers that, now that he crisis is safely over, the 
grain trade can resume operations, but to watch 
out for them or they will be done in. 


September 15, 1919 


G. S. CARKENER 
Kansas City 


————— Fr 


ASK EXCHANGE TO COME BACK 

It is stated that a new effort will be made by the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce to have the Cin- 
cinnati Grain and Hay Exchange move its quarters 
back to the old location. A committee has been 
appointed to take the matter up with the Grain Ex- 
change. It is about two years since the members 
of the Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange withdrew 
from the Chamber of Commerce after the latter had 
refused to give it full control over its own affairs. 


NEW ORLEANS INSPECTION FEE 
INCREASED 

The Grain Committee of the New Orleans Board 
of Trade has had under consideration the question 
of increasing the inward inspection fee on grain 
from 75 cents to $1. Secretary H. S. Herring says, 
in this connection: 

“Increases have been made in other markets, and 
we find that, owing to a very material increase in 
the cost of operation in. our Inspection Department, 
and in order to maintain its efficiency, it has be- 
(come necessary, and we feel justified in making an 
increase in our inward inspection fee from 75 cents 
to $1 per car. This change is to become effective 
October 1, next.” 


PITTSBURGH POINTERS 

There has been a fairly active demand for corn 
and our market is bare of supplies. Values are 
following the Western fluctuations. It is generally 
conceded that the recent movement of old corn has 
about subsided, and there has been good inquiry 
the past few days. 

There has been a fair to good movement of oats 
both in and out of this market. The domestic 
trade seems to be interested in oats, and interior 
points are buying more freely than usual, owing 
to the extremely light crop of oats east of us. 
There is no inclination on the part of the country 
shippers, in our nearby Western States, to offer 
cats, at present values, therefore, our receipts are 
becoming lighter each day.—Harper Grain Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. Letter of September 11. 


CAR SITUATION IN ST. LOUIS ACUTE 

Receipts of wheat in this market have been about 
normal for this season of the year. Millers are 
coming into the market again and are bidding fair 
premiums for desirable samples of wheat. We no- 
tice considerable deterioration in the quality of the 
wheat that has been arriving in the past 10 days. 
This is due to the grain having been left in the 
shock and exposed to the weather. We rather look 
for a fair run of wheat to continue for the next 60 
Gays. The car situation is even more acute than 
it has been. Wheat has been moving out of this 
market rapidly in the past two weeks to the Sea- 
boards and also to interior mills. 

Receipts of corn have been below normal and 
the demand only fair. The big industries have 
been the big buyers of corn here, while the feed 
manufacturers have also taken quite a lot of corn. 
The buying generally has been more or less of a 
hand to mouth affair. The corn mills are slow buy- 
ers, claiming that there is no demand for the pro- 
duct. We have a fair amount of old corn back in 
the country that would move faster if the car situa- 
tion was better, but on account of the acute condi- 
tion of the cars we doubt if there will be any heavy 
movement of grain to the market. There is some 
little disposition to sell this corn at about the De- 
cember price. 

The Texas corn arriving here is in an unsatis- 
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factory condition, the quality being infected more 
or less, with weevils. 

There has been a fair run of oats here and the 
demand has been good. All classes of buyers have 
been in the market for oats and everything has 
been well taken. Owing to the light stocks of oats 
in the interior, we look for a continued good de- 
mand on oats in St. Louis. 

Everybody is busy now making arrangements for 
the National Grain Dealers Convention here Octo- 
ber 18, 14 and 15. You are all invited to be pres- 
ent.—Elmore,Schultz Grain Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
wm recent letter. 

A: €. CURRY JOINS, C. H. THAYER & CO. 

A. C. Curry late secretary of the Mueller & Young 
Grain Company of Chicago has severed his connec- 
tion with that concern and associated himself with 


A. C. CURRY 
C. H. Thayer & Co., 


with offices in the Rookery 
Building, Chicago. Mr. Curry will have entire 
charge of the shipping department of the business 
as well as assisting in the receiving end. He has 
been connected with the grain trade of Chicago for 
many years and the experience which he has en- 
joyed will be devoted to the interests of the com- 
pany in which he has formed his new association. 

The firm of C. H. Thayer & Co., to which Mr. 
Curry now devotes his activities has grown to be 
one of the large grain receiving houses of the West. 
It was established October 1, 1906, by C. H. Thayer, 
who had become prominent in the Chicago market 
as a receiver and merchandiser of grain. The com- 
pany maintains offices at Boone, Iowa, and Sheldon, 
Ill, for the convenience of shippers and has also 
branch offices in the Mitchell Building at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., and the First National-Soo Line Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn., being members of these ex- 
changes. 


WHEAT EXPORTS—HOW LARGE? 

We can export about 300,000,000 bushels wheat 
and flour this season and still have an average carry- 
over next July. Our exports last season were 
290,000,000. The record was 333,000,000 on the big 
1914 crop. How much will Europe take this season? 
The Government wants to build up a large visible 
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supply before selling freely abroad. Europe can go 
several months on her own crops. With her money 
so depreciated and taxes so heavy, she will econ- 
omize strictly. Our largest exports may be made 
the last half of the season, especially if Argentina 
and Australia suffer much crop damage. They har- 
vest in December and January.—C. A. King & Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. From Special Market Report of re- 
cent date. 


DEMAND FOR ALL GRAIN BUT CORN 

Corn in poor demand, No. 2 yellow quoted today 
at $1.67 track Buffalo, market unsettled and buyers 
are running away. 


Oats are in fair demand and tables are about 
cleaned up every day. 
Barley is steady and good Michigan barley is 


quoted at about $1.45 track Buffalo, moderate in- 
quiry for good malting barley. 

No. 2 red winter wheat selling at about $2.28 
Buffalo and all the arrivals are taken at about that 
price. Lower grades at market difference. Dark 
Northern spring wheat has been in fair request but 
quiet now. Dark No. 2 Northern spring wheat is 
worth $2.63 Buffalo and dark No. 3 Northern spring 
$2.50 Buffalo—Whitney & Gibson, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Letter of September 11. 


CORN ABSORBED IN PEORIA 

Receipts of corn here recently have been fair 
and prices have been declining, mostly in sympathy 
with the break in other markets. There is very 
little demand for shipment. Local industries have 
been good buyers and they have been absorbing 
about all the arrivals. There would undoubtedly 
be a better movement of corn if cars could be ob- 
tained to move it. Farmers are apparently willing 
to sell old corn even on big breaks. 

Receipts of oats have been moderate and prices 
have been following the trend of other grains. 
There has been very little shipping demand for 
this cereal and we hear of no export inquiry. The 
bulk of the arrivals here are being taken by out- 
side cereal mills. The movement of this cereal is 
also being retarded by scarcity of cars.—Mueller 
Frain Company, Peoria, Ill., in late letter. 


THE TREND AT MINNEAPOLIS 

Our corn market has, on very rare occasions this 
year, shown any independent strength. It has de- 
pended upon Chicago, Milwaukee and Peoria for its 
basis most of the time. For the last few days, we 
have, however, been on a higher basis, due to some 
shorts covering on the part of cash handlers, and 
also due to one large buying order for Canada 
where the corn is going to be converted into starch. 
Today, however, most of this support seemed to 
fade away, so that it is hard to say just what corn 
is worth in our market tonight, but there is evi- 
dence it will have to line up with Eastern markets 
tomorrow. 

Relative to wheat: We have a demand here which 
is hard to satisfy on the choicer qualities of spring 
wheat, but on the softer varieties of wheat—partli- 
cularly winter wheat—sales are very slow. For in- 
stance, No. 1 dark northern spring wheat sold for 
$2.80 here today whereas the softer varieties of No. 
2 hard wheat were worth from $2.22 to $2.25. Our 
millers early made heavy purchases of new winter 
wheat and until they are able to work off this 
wheat in conjunction with the stronger varieties of 
new spring wheat, there will not be any keen de- 
mand here for ordinary winter wheat. A little of 
the dark hard varieties of winter wheat are salable 
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here at from $2.30 to $2.85. Most of the North 
Dakota new wheat grades No. 3 and a good per- 
centage of it grades No. 3 dark northern, and that 
class of wheat, although it may test only 55 pounds, 
sold today from $2.50 to $2.65. Thus, it will be 
seen from the figures we have given above that 
tremendous premiums are being secured here now 
for the better, glutenous varieties of the hard 
spring wheat.—Godfrey-Blancharl Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Letter of September 11. 


MILWAUKEE ABSORBS OFFERINGS 

Corn, of course, is following the downward trend 
of the futures but the movement being so light we 
have experienced no trouble up to the present time 
in disposing of everything that is offered. These 
features also apply to oats but during the past few 
days, however, buyers seem to become anxious for 
heavier oats and demand for the very light weights 
is less active. 

Indications are that receipts of oats will be light 
during the immediate future and’ if so would not 
be surprised to see some reaction in values and 
also in the general demand. Our millers are very 
anxious for a bigger supply of spring wheat, espe- 
cially for qualities grading No. 4 or higher and 
premiums are quite substantial. 

The lower grades are finding ready sale with the 
exception of samples showing a heavy percentage 
of blighted and damaged wheat which are being 
taken by the Grain Corporation. Our premiums on 
winter wheat ranged from % to 2 cents per bushel 
and elevator interests would absorb more offerings 
than are arriving at this time—H. P. Bacon Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. Special letter of Septem- 
ber 12. 


i FREIGHTS TO CONTINUE HIGH 

‘Mr. Lloyd George thinks that freights will con- 
tinue high, and probably in thig connection he has 
been well advised,” says the London Corn Circular. 
“It is quite possible, indeed more than probable, 
that the Government will retain control over Brit- 
ish shipping for at least another six or nine 
months. It is supposed to, be free at present, but 
this is not so, as while the system of licensing and 
directing tonnage continues there can-be nothing 
like freedom. On the other hand it must not be 
forgotten. that America is turning out tonnage 
pretty rapidly, and that the work of transporting 
troops will come to an end very soon. As soon as 
these vessels are released they will be reconditioned 
and returned to service, and in another six months’ 
time there will be a fairly full supply of tonnage 
about. At the same time there is no immediate 
likelihood of rates falling off, although there may 
\be some adjustment in the charges made for carry- 
ing grain, etc. to France and.Italy. One of the 
reasons why tonnage is scarce and dear is the de- 
plorable delays which take place at the ports on 
account of strikes and lack of facilities.’ 


ADVISES CAUTION 

The Hoover-Armour statements of the week were 
of ultra-bearish character. They put the accele- 
rator on the fast slipping market. .December corn 
registered around 16-cent decline for the week, with 
a total decline around 45 cents from the recent 
high. 

Hoover suggests difficulty of bankrupt Europe in 
trying to purchase food supplies without the’ neces- 
sary funds. Her credit is low in the international 
Dun and Bradstreet’s. Ships laden with food are 
being held at French ports for lack of funds to pay 
for cargoes. England refused to guarantee pay- 
ment. 2 

Hoover’s statement was said to be the first bear- 
ish one he had ever issued. It was pretty good for 
a first attempt. ‘Formerly the greatest booster, 
he is now. apparently discouraged at the feeble 
European trade rally and slow purchasing power 
cf large supplies on tap in Europe.” Holders of 
European food may have to eut prices drastically 
and American growers are seeing their hopes of an 
unlimited European absorbing power vanish into 
smoke. 

Hoover urges United States to extend credits of 
$3,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000 to Europe for year 
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and a half to two years to provide market for 
American food surplus. 

Ogden Armour’s remarks that the crest of high 
food prices had passed, wrote a “ditto” under the 
Hoover statement and supplied inspiring reading 
to millions of American families. It did its share 
to aid the “super-decline” in corn. : 

Markets are undoubtedly meeting the world de- 
mand for price readjustmert and the feeble Euro- 
pean buying power. The on!; question now is how 
far the readjustment may .go. Markets often go 
too far on such a movement ag this, and a certain 
degree of caution is always advisable after such 
drastic liquidation. Southworth & Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
From the Weekly Market Review. 


WILL YOU MEET LOUIE? 

As far as we know, there is only one member 
of Southworth & Co. of Toledo, Ohio, who has met 
everybody, and that is “South” himself, who “be- 
gan in ’81’ or thereabout. Southworth’s Weekly 
Market Review of August 30 gave over its back 
cover to the meeting of the Grain Dealers National 
Association at St. Louis, October 138, 14, 15, in 
vibrant classic hexameters. The. author confessed 
he never met Louis, but, lacking acquaintance, he 
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should have consulted E. L. Southworth (‘South’) 
regarding Louie’s characteristics. 

We, likewise, have heard of Louie but never met 
him, but shall ask “South” to introduce us at St. 
Louis. Louie will be under considerable handicap 
this year, owing to the severe drought, but a fall 
freshet may happen about the convention period. 
The hexameters follow: 

Once upon a time 

There used to be a 

Song called 

“Meet Me in St. Louis; 
Louie.” 

Well, we never et Louie there, | 
But we-always had a 
Humdinger of a.time 

When we got to St, Louis, 
And so we feel 

Pretty safe in saying 

That you'll have a 

100 per cent Time 

If you attend the 

Grain Dealers National Convention 
At St. Louis; 

And it begins 


October the 13, 


And in. this case 


‘13 is unlucky 
For the guy that stays away; 


And you know Charlie Quinn, 

Well, Charlie says the program 
Will be some program, 

And Charlie usually knows; 

And P.._E.. Goodrich, 

Who’s president of the Grain Dealers, 
Will run the Convention; 

And when it comes to running a 
Convention right, . é : 

They say Goodrich never. Tires; | 


So. don’t miss it,— 


And there you are. 
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CHICAGO REFLECTS WORLD POSITION 

Exports from Argentina: Wheat 4,704,000, corn 
2,628,000, oats 418,000 bushels; visible there, wheat 
decreased 370,000; corn increased 400,000 bushels. 

A Paris cable says the French Government will, 
by official decree, requisition the 1919 crop of 
mixed grains and rye; a measure made necessary 
by the poor outturn of their wheat crop and to in- 
sure break for France during the coming winter. 

Strength in corn at the opening occasioned by 
the new credits established for Germany was quick- 
ly overcome by the labor situation. Liquidation 
and selling pressure continued during the session. 
A further sharp decline for the current month, 
made easier by the clearer demonstration now that 
there is plenty of corn to supply all current needs. 
Of course, the position of this year’s crop and its 
early maturity are also recognized as an all im- 
portant bearish factor. A better domestic trade in 
cash. Broomhall Liverpool cables reflect no change 
in the position of supplies in the United Kingdom 
and the continent, but refer to the increasing anx- 
iety in Argentina to market the large surplus still 
lots fair only—Pope & Hckhardt Company, Chica- 
go. From market tetter of September 12. 


NEW TRAFFIC MANAGER FOR BALTIMORE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

G. Stewart Henderson is the newly appointed traf- 
fic manager for the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce, succeeding Herbert Sheridan. Mr. Hender- 
son entered the employment of the traffic depart- 
ment of the Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic Rail- 
way in 1905, and after performing various duties in 
that department in connection with movement of 
freight and passenger traffic, both by rail and water, 
was transferred in 1911 to the accounting depart- 
ment of the same company and placed in charge of 
the interline accounting and revision of waybills, 
which position he held until September, 1916, when 
he resigned to accept the position of chief clerk in 
the traffic bureau of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce. 

In September, 1917, Mr. Henderson was made 
acting traffic manager of the Chamber in the ab- 
sence of the former traffic manager, who was at 
that time furloughed to serve the Government dur- 
ing the war period, and upon his return in March, 
1919, was appointed assistant traffic manager. The 
former traffic manager resigned in April, 1919, and 
Mr. Henderson has since carried on the work of 
the bureau until his recent appointment as traffic 
manager which was made by the Board of Directors 
August 1, 1919. 


BEAR MOVEMENT IN CHICAGO 

New low figures were again made for the de- 
ferred deliveries of corn, with September leading 
the decline. Liquidation has been the prominent 
feature and not until $1.45 for September was 
reached did cash houses become good buyers. An 
almost continuous decline has been under way for 
45 days and as yet there is nothing in the news 
to warrant purchases except for temporary reac- 
tions, such as we have had recently and which are 
due chiefly to the technical position of the market. 
The news is about as bearish now as it was bull- 
ish at a higher level, and it is generally regarded 
that a readjustment of values from a war to a 
peace basis is now under way. Sentiment is pre- 
cqominantly bearish and the trade in general is 
looking for still lower prices. 

Oats showed fair resistance to selling pressure 
early, but the decided weakness in corn more than 
offset the effect of buying by commission houses 
and locals. The Eastern demand has been rather 
slow. Receipts continue very small and estimates 
for tomorrow are for 125 cars. The farmer con- 
tinues his holding policy. The legitimate situation 
is undoubtedly strong, but it will be difficult to 
bull oats until the present conditions take a turn 
for the better. 

Provisions were firmer with hogs, which were 
higher. Germany has been buying products here 
lately and in this respect it has been announced 
that small credits have been granted to this nation 
by Eastern bankers, which induced some buying.— 
Simons, Day .& Co., Chicago, in market letter of 
September 12. 
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TERMINAL NOTES 
Carl Grindler has been appointed assistant traffic 
manager of the Cairo Board of Trade, Cairo, Ill. 


Charles W. Avery of the Thresher-Fuller Grain 
Company of Kansas City, Mo., was a recent visitor 
“on ’Change” at Chicago. 

_ A. A. Cunningham of Sneath-Cunningham Com- 
pany of Tiffin, Ohio, was a recent visitor on a num- 
ber of eastern exchanges. 

Arthur Thistlewood of Thistlewood & Co., Cairo, 
Ill., took a recent pleasure and crop observation 
trip in his automobile to Chicago. 

A membership in the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce has been purchased by Eugene Aske- 
gaard, a grain dealer and banker at Comstock, 
Minn. 

A high mark was set for sale price of member- 
ships on the Chicago Board of Trade when a mem- 
bership was sold for $10,300 net to the buyer with 
1919 dues paid. 


John §S. Pillsbury was appointed to fill the va- 
cancy left by the resignation of W. T. Fraser on 
the Transportation Committee of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. 


H. ©. Dignam has been succeeded in his posi- 
tion as manager of the brokerage department of 
the Western Pacific Grain Company, San Francisco, 
Calif., by Henry E. Strout. 

The Universal Oats Company of Dixon, Ill., has 
purchased additional property on which it will erect 
a new mill having a daily capacity for turning out 
about 1,000 barrels of oat products. 

A record price, $8,100, was recently paid for a 
membership in the Omaha Grain Exchange, Omaha, 
Neb. The purchaser was H. EH. Huntley of the J. 
Rosenbaum Grain Company of Chicago. 

W. T. Ellis has succeeded John Cardiff as man- 
ager of the Indianapolis office of E. Lowitz & Co., of 
Chicago. Mr. Ellis is an experienced grain man 
and went to Indianapolis from the Chicago office. 

The members of the Good Fellowship Club of the 
Peoria Board of Trade held their annual outing late 
in August, at Glen Oak Park. Games and contests 
for prizes were an interesting feature of the event. 


Milton Logan has organized the Logan Grain 
Company at St. Joseph, Mo. The company will 
have offices in the Corby-Forsee Building and will 
do a brokerage business with Mr. Logan in active 
charge. 

The season’s first car of Argentine corn arrived 
at Chicago September 3. It came via Galveston and 
inspected sample grade having some weevil. It was 
sold by John Barrett to the American Maize Com- 
pany at $1.72. 

George Strom, manager of the Sioux City, Iowa, 
office of Taylor & Bournique Company of Milwaukee, 
Wis., is recovering from an operation for appendi- 
citis. During his illness the office was in charge of 
E. Strom. 

The Hunter-Robinson Milling & Grain Company 
has succeeded the Hunter-Robinson Milling Com- 
pany at St. Louis, Mo. A grain department has 
been added to the business in charge of Ward 
Smith and H. R. Wilson. 

The appointment was recently made of C. W. 
Winslow of Kansas City, Mo., as assistant inspector 
of the Kansas State Grain Inspection Department 
vith headquarters at Wichita, Kan. He succeeas 
A. A. Dunwire, recently retired. 

The Bushfield Grain Company will shortly start 
in business at St. Louis, Mo., with offices in the 
Pierce Building. The head of the firm is Major J. 
A. Bushfield, for two years past chief of the Quarter- 
master General’s office at Washington, D. C. 

Cc. T. Mears of the Itasca Elevator Company of 
Duluth, Minn., was recently elected a member of 
the Arbitration Committee of the Duluth Board of 
Trade to fill the place of W. B. Joyce, who became 
a member of the Board of Directors. 


It was decreed by the directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Minneapolis at a recent meeting 
that the agreements making .terminal elevators 
“regular” under the rules of the association will 
expire by limitation on August 31 of each year. 
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Fresh applications and financial statements will be 
required hereafter, annually of all elevators desir- 
ing to become “regular.” 

On September 1 the organization of a Grain Con- 
trol Committee was effected at Sioux City, Iowa, 
with S. A. Morrison, chairman. C. N. Curtis, rail- 
road traffic assistant, and M. M. Betzner, represent- 
ing the U. S. Grain Corporation, compose the com- 
mittee. 

The Chicago Board of Trade, Chicago, Ill., offers 
$10,000 in premiums for best grades of corn, oats, 
wheat, barley, rye and hay shown at the Interna- 
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Jameson, W. E. Coles, Jr., C. E. Griffith, J. F. Oiefen- 
bach, J G. Crites, L. M. Abbey, L. R. Rolfe, Elmer 
Ehgren. The business of the Exchange has been 
very large recently. 

Mayer-Holbrook & Company, Inc., grain commis- 
sion merchants of Chicago, Ill., with offices at 327 
South La Salle Street, made an announcement re- 
cently of special interest to grain shippers of Iowa, 
to the effect that they had opened an office in Des 
Moines, Iowa, under the personal management of 
V. S. Beall. Mr. Beall is well known to the Iowa 
grain trade, haying had over 16 years experience in 


tional Grain and Hay Show at the Interntional Live the grain business. Offices are in the Hubbell 
Stock Exposition at Chicago November 29 to Decem- Building. 
ber 6, 1919. Simons, Day & Co., of Chicago, have issued a 


small booklet bearing the title “What Is It All 
About?” The company answers the question by a 
review of present conditions and pointing out that 
pessimism never got any one anywhere and advo- 
cating optimism and reasonable frugality as the 
best course until present times change. The world 
needs capital and labor. Every one should get busy 
in a spirit of unity and it would be found that in- 
tensive productivity will prove the remedy for 
present ills. 


The Fort Worth, Texas, branch of the Moore- 
Seaver Grain Company of Kansas City, Mo., has 
been for the past few weeks, during the absence 
of its local manager, under the management of 
Major Moberly. Major Moberly has now returned 
io Kansas City. 


The business of the Scroggins-McLean Company 
at Minneapolis, Minn., is hereafter to be conducted 
by the new corporation, the Scroggins Grain Com- 
pany. There is no change in the personnel of the 
company as Mr. McLean has not been with the 
company since August 1, 1918. 

Edward B. Culver, son of “Big Chief” Culver of 
Toledo, Ohio, has been appointed by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Sandusky, Ohio, as its grain in- 
spector. For some years he has been in the To- 
ledo grain inspector’s office working under the 
able supervision of his father. 


I. C. Lyman of Milwaukee, Wis., has purchased 
‘the 300,000 bushel terminal elevator of the Lyman- 
Joseph Grain Company, which recently discontinued 
‘business. Mr. Lyman has associated himself with 
the Franke Grain Company of Milwaukee, and all 
business in the future will be handled in the name 
of the Franke Grain Company. He will continue to 
give his personal attention to the grain business, 
the same as in the past, and announces that all 
correspondence for the old firm should be addressed 
to Franke Grain Company, attention I. C. Lyman. 


A cash grain consignment department has been 
added to the business of the Terminal Elevators 
of Kansas City, Mo. The Terminal company is 
one of the largest grain handling organizations in 
Kansas City. Robert Y. Smith, who will be man- 
ager of this new department, held a similar posi- 


A new grain handling firm has been organized 
at Atlanta, Ga., to be known as the Waldrop-Estes 
Grain Company. The company has purchased the 


Pee iihenaeene Cox-Grain:Compuny grain, hay and feed establishment of the A. C. 
ie Frazier Grain Company, 268-270 Marietta Street, 

Notice has been sent out by James T. Brad- which gives them trackage in the N., C. & St. L. 
shaw, grain warehouse commissioner of Missouri, Railway terminals. Messrs. Waldrop and Estes 


that effective September 1 the charge for inspec- 
tion in and out of elevators and for reinspection at 
St. Louis would be $1 per car. The change was 
made in order to conform to the charge for the 
same service as at East St. Louis, III. 


There is reported to be a great deal of satisfac- 
tion among St. Louis shippers over the recent an- 
nouncement of the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration granting joint water and rail rates from 
St. Louis via Memphis. It is expected that the 
granting of these rates will insure a substantial 
increase in the Mississippi river barge line traffic. 


have for a number of years been connected with 
the W. S. Duncan Company, a feed company, which 
recently retired from business, selling its interests 
to T. H. Brooke & Co. The firm has a paid-in cap- 
ital of $55,000. 


Elmore-Schulz Grain Commission Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., added to (their service to shippers in 
August by the publication of No. 1 of a monthly 
bulletin. In explaining the reason for its appear- 
ance the company states it is another step in their 
service designed to keep grain shippers posted on 
prices, market tendencies, crops, as well as on the 

Clarence C. Gray will head the St. Paul Grain little details in connection with their shipments 
Exchange the coming year. At the annual meeting that will enable them to serve their patrons to the 
held recently Ben Baer was elected treasurer and best advantage. It’s a very entertaining and in- 
Jas. F. O’Meara, secretary. The eight new directors structive bulletin and the rear page is given over to 


elected for terms of two years each were: W. F. the company’s Market Review. 
ie se —— Py 


time, is a combination of their regular sheller and 
elevator boot, requiring no expensive hoppering un- 
der sheller, and eliminating the necessity for pit 
or tank under the elevator. In addition to corn 
shellers the company manufactures a complete line 
of elevator equipment. A card to them will bring 
a copy of their new catalog. 


Louis H. Brand who severed his connections with 
the grain cleaning industry to engage in Y. M. 
c. A. work overseas for the duration of the war, 
has returned and is now with the Huntley Manu- 
facturing Company of Silver Creek, N. Y. 

The Hess Warming & Ventilating Company of 
Chicago recently replaced the alcohol lamps in the 
grain inspection department laboratory of the 
Cleveland Grain and Hay Exchange with new elec- 
tric heaters, which are regulated by thumb screw 
the same as a lamp. The inspectors in charge of 
the moisture tests are reported to have found the 
electric heaters a great improvement over the old 
style lamps. 


This month the Imperial Belting Company, Lin- 
coln and Kinzie Streets, Chicago, is calling atten- 
tion to “Feature No. 2” of Rexall Conveyor Belting, 
namely its double stitched and inner-locked con- 
struction, which locks the plies of the strong Rex- 
ell fabric together inseparably so that they can 
stand the pull and wear of conveyor service. At 

“Backed By Sidney Service,” is the slogan of the the same time this construction eliminates any ten- 
Philip Smith Manufacturing Company, Sidney, cency to unravel when the belt is cut or injured. 
Chio. The Sidney Combined Sheller and Boot, to The Imperial Belting Company maintains an ex- 
which they are calling particular attention at this pert engineering staff at the disposal of any one 
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yishing assistance in solving difficult or unusual 
conveying problems. 

Scale Catalog No. 73 has been issued by The 
Standard Scale & Supply Company, 1631 Liberty 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. “The Standard” line in- 
cludes every type used in grain elevators: Portable, 
hopper, dormant, wagon, dump, motor truck and 
railroad track scales. The company maintains 
branch offices in New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Chicago and Baltimore. 


On another page of this issue will be found a 
picture and account of a Preston-Lansing Tile Ele- 
vator which is now under construction at Marion, 
Ind. This is but one of literally hundreds that the 
J. M. Preston Company, of Lansing, Mich., is erect- 
ing all over the country. The company reports an 
unprecedented demand for these fire-proof rat-proof 
and moisture tile grain tanks, ranging in size from 
small farm storage to large receiving elevators. 


The Hdward A. Pratt Audit Company of Peoria, 
Ill., with Chicago offices at 1403 City Hall Square 
Building, has issued a new brown line ledger in 
three standard forms, that will be sure to interest 
grain men desirous of simplifying their bookkeep- 
ing systems. To the many newly organized grain 
commission firms that have sprung into existence 
this past year we recommend investigation of the 
Fratt Tab-Cut Ledger, with brown lines—“HEasy On 
the Eyes.” 

Rope transmission for power has made enor- 
mous strides in the last few years. There is 
scarcely a large elevator in the country that does 
not have at least one rope drive. The Waterbury 
Company, 63 Park Row, New York, makers of 
Waterbury Fibreclad Wire Rope, has issued ~“1ne 
Waterbury Rope Handbook,” a regular engineer- 
ing manual on rope. A copy may be had for the 
asking. 

The American Milling Company of Peoria, Ill. 
are calling attention to the fact that they are run- 
ning double shifts at their plant at Owensboro, Ky., 
in order to keep up with the demand for Sucrene 
Feeds until the new plant at Peoria is completed, 
which it will be within a very short time. The 
company is finding excellent demand for feeds 
from grain dealers. The company asks that all 
inquiries or orders be addressed to the main office 
a: Peoria, Il. 

“It doesn’t make any difference in what part of 
the country you start investigating,” says the Union 
Iron Works, of Decatur, Ill. “You will find rep- 
resentative machines of our Western line every- 
where.” With a gain in the corn crop of 70,000,000 
bushels, according to the Government’s September 
Crop Report, the Union Iron Works expect a de- 
mand for Western Corn Shellers and Cleaners in 
the immediate future even greater than their pres- 
ent excellent business. 


As a result of the recent strike of the railroad 
shopmen, literally hundreds of freight cars are in 
service that. are just “getting by’ and no more. 
The grain shipper can ill afford to take a chance 
on shipping corn and wheat, or any other grain 
for that matter, at their present values, in cars 
that are in questionable condition. One of the 
surest ways to insure against grain leakage in 
transit is to line the car with Kennedy Car Liners, 
made by the Kennedy Car Liner & Bag Company of 
Shelbyville, Ind. The company states that 3,000 
riles of box cars were protected by Kennedy Car 
Liners last year. The average car length is a 
trifle less than 50 feet. Figure it out and you can 
see what the grain trade thinks of Kennedy Car 
Liners. 


“Low Cost Per Year of Service,” is the point em- 
phasized by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., when urging consideration of 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint for grain elevators. 


The history of Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint cov- 


ers a period of over 50 years. It has proven its 
value in all climates and under all trying condi- 
tions. The man who buys it and has it applied 
properly imposes no burden on his pocketbook and 
receives the maximum service at the least expense. 
It is made in four colors—olive green, dark red, 
slate color and black. It is suitable for exposed 
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metal work of all kinds—roofs, fences, smoke- 
stacks, boiler-fronts, bridges, etc.—and is equally 
useful for wood surfaces. Back of it is the reputa- 
tion of the Dixon Company, which has been doing 
a successful business for nearly 100 years. 


SALEM ELEVATOR BUCKETS 


There are probably more Salem Elevator Buck- 
ets used in grain elevators than all other styles or 
makes of buckets combined. This very useful ar- 
ticle is like a grain of wheat. Singly it does not 
give the impression of having great importance, but 
combined together and working steadily hour after 
hour in elevating the grain to the top of the house, 


FRONT VIEW* OF SALEM BUCKET 


to scales, cleaners, or bins, it becomes a powerful 
factor in the operation of the country elevator or 
Jarge terminal plant. 

The illustrations shown in connection with our 
article are from the No. 18 catalog of Skillin & 
Richards Manufacturing Company of Chicago and 
the originals were manufactured by that well-known 
grain elevator machinery building house. The Sa- 
lem Bucket is so universally known for its advan- 
tages as a general utility bucket that no extended 
description of it is necessary and scarcely any word 
of argument in its favor. It is accepted generally 
as the best device for handling all classes of mate- 
rials in all kinds of industries. 

The Salem is stamped from one piece of sheet 
metal, with rounded contour throughout, making it 
smooth in form, durable in service and clean in 
handling and delivering of materials. There are 
no seams in front nor on the ends, the laps being 
made on the back and bottom at the ends. On the 
back the laps are riveted or spot welded, on the 
bottom the end pieces are bent under and hammered 
tight. 

The reinforcements across the top of the back and 
extending down both inside and outside to receive 
the bolt holes, are spot welded onto all buckets of 
No. 18 gauge and lighter, and onto all buckets of 
No. 16 gauge 10x5% and larger in size. Smaller 
buckets of No. 16 gauge, and all sizes of buckets of 
heavier gauge are of ample strength without this 
reinforcement. 

In the manufacture of the Salem Buckets the 
Skillin & Richards Manufacturing Company cover 
the widest range of service conditions by the man- 
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ufacture of a very full line of regular and special 
types and sizes, made in various gauges of steel, 
from the lightest practical for ordinary work to 
the heaviest necessary for most severe duty. The 
company has a complete equipment of special ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of buckets and can 
fill the largest orders with promptness. A full line 
of all sizes is also carried to insure prompt ship- 
ment. 


SERIOUS depredations upon Kansas alfalfa by 
the webworm are indicated by the number of re- 
ports from owners of injured fields received by Geo. 
A. Dean, entomologist at the Agricultural College. 
The worms reproduce three or four generations in 
a single summer and then pass the winter in com- 
fortable silken lined cocoons. 
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Thirty-Eighth Year 
PITTSBURGH SUFFERS FIRE LOSS 


On September 8 the Central Grain Hlevator at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was totally destroyed by fire. The 
house contained at the time about 300,000 bushels 
of grain, mostly oats, malt and corn, valued at 
$500,000, which was completely covered by insur- 
The grain was owned by 20 different firms. 

The fire started with the explosion of a gas 
engine, which cut and bruised Joseph Rogolah, an 
employe. He was rescued and his wounds were 
dressed in a nearby drug store. During the prog- 
ress of the conflagration two firemen were also in- 
jured. The flames spread from the engine room 
through a belt hole in the ceiling and,the first floor 
was soon ablaze. 

Three fire companies responded to the alarm, but 
in spite of their efforts the building was entirely 
destroyed. Nearby buildings were also threatened 
and the fire department concentrated their atten- 
tion on them as soon as it was seen that the ele- 
vator was doomed. 

The house was an old structure, built in 1877, 
with heavy corrugated iron siding. It was owned 
principally by the estate of R. S. McCague, Ltd., 
with offices in the Westinghouse Building, dealers 
in grain, hay and feed. 


SOMETHING NEW IN A GRAIN DRIER 


Elevator and mill managers contemplating in- 
stalling a grain drier in their elevators should be 
interested in the new grain drier put on the mar- 
ket by the Toledo Grain Drier Company of Toledo, 
Ohio. 

This drier is the invention of an engineer who 
bas spent more than 30 years in solving problems 
in practical heating and ventilating. The Toledo 
Grain Drier is composed of units. The different 
units are built up to form columns of the height 
required. This form of construction enables the 
owner to enlarge the drier any time when neces- 
sary, by simply adding more units to the drier 
already installed. 

Nothing but heavy galvanized iron is used in the 
ecnstruction, thereby doing’ away with all screens, 
a feature which saves the owner the trouble and 
expense’ of renewing the corroded screens from time 
to time. There is a continuous flow of the grain 
and even distribution of air throughout the drier, 
which does away with any streaks of wet grain. 

With the drying system is included the Toledo 
Heater. Hard or soft coal, coke, wood, cobs, or in 
fact any fuel may be burned with the best results. 
The heater is made in sections, with a divided fire, 
so that any one, or all, sections may be used, ac- 
cording to the outside temperature and the size 
of the drier. An indirect system of air contact is 
used, therefore only the pure air and no smoke nor 
gases come in contact with the drying grain. Steam 
coils may also be used in place of the Toledo Heater 
where desired. 

The drier may be had in any size, to fill the 
needs of the smallest country house or the largest 
terminal elevator. A new booklet, “Some Facts 
About Grain Drying,” is being issued by the com- 
pany. This booklet contains some very valuable 
information on grain drying and should be read 
by every grain and elevator man. 


ITALY REQUISITIONS GRAIN CROPS 


The Italian Government has requisitioned the 
wheat, barley and rye crops under the same condi- 
tions as in 1918, according to the EHconomista 
a@Italia. Farmers will deliver the amounts requi- 
sitioned to the various centers and will be paid the 
transportation expense at a fixed rate per kilometer 
(0.62 mile). 

The Government has set the following maximum 
prices for the 1920 crop of Italian-grown wheat: 
hard wheat, 80 lire a quintal ($4.20 a bushel); soft 
wheat, 70 lire a quintal ($3.67 a bushel). The maxi- 
mum prices for the 1919 crop, as given in the In- 
ternational Crop Report for September, 1918, are 
as follows: Hard wheat, 85 lire a quintal ($4.46 a 
bushel); soft wheat, 75 lire a quintal ($3.94 a 
bushel). 
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HE wheat market remains active and firm, with 
a good demand from all sources quickly ab- 
sorbing the offerings from day to day. There 

has been a fair percentage of No. 2 and No. 3 wheat 

among the receipts for which an excellent milling de- 
mand prevails. The market held an even tone with 
no important changes in prices in the closing days of 

August, but the underlying strength for good milling 

grades, which showed greater ‘scarcity, favored 

higher prices. Receipts showed some falling off dur- 
ing the last week in August, but these picked up 
again during the first week of September. 

Both speculative and cash corn markets were dull 
and lower during the early days of September, traders 
mainly awaiting fresher news and inclined to favor 
buying. The local situation was extremely inactive, 
and offerings difficult of sale even at concessions. The 
market suffered losses of 10 cents to 12 cents per 
bushel during the last week of August, as the result 
of an indifferent demand and declining inclination of 
futures. White grades especially were dull and had 
to be carried over from day to day for want of bids. 

The weakness of corn was to some extent reflected 
in oats, but a good demand throughout the last week 
of August had a fairly sustaining influence and de- 
clines were only slight. In the early days of Sep- 
tember, the market was fairly supplied, but active 
buying by elevator and retail feed interests held the 
market to a steady basis and prices were maintained 
to a fraction higher for good heavy weight quality. 

There was a radical change in the hay situation the 
last week of August, with losses of from $4.50 to $5 
per ton for timothy and $3 to $4 for mixed, but the 
market reached a better position by the reductions, 
giving more stability and promising a revival of 
Southern shipments, as present values are again in 
line with competing markets for this trade. Before 
the declines the market was, featured by new high 
record prices for clover, a car of which brought. $36.75 
per ton, the highest ever known in this market. In 
the early days of September, race riots in the yards 
largely constituted delayed shipments, but the ac- 
cumulation in the terminals was being rapidly re- 
duced, and the market is expected to be relieved of 
all congestion in the next few days. Trading is 
brisk. The Hay and Grain Exchange has decided to 
again hold two sales at the plugging tracks, the dou- 
ble sale going into effect September 9. This is being 
done in a further effort to reduce congestion. The 
market in millfeed is weak. and inactive. Rye is 
firm, barley nominal. 
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* * * 


Plans have been completed whereby the Cincinnati 
market will become the largest hay plugging market 
in the country. The Board of Directors of the Cin- 
cinnati Grain and Hay Exchange have appointed E. 
A. Fitzgerald, W. R. McQuillan, George Keller, E. H. 
Heile and J. E. Collins, Jr., as a committee to act on 
the extension made to the plugging facilities. The 
Board has authorized contracts with the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad for the extension of the present 
trackage facilities afforded for hay cars in the Race 
Street yards. The improvement includes the exten- 
sion of one track and a widening of the roadway so 
that there will be additional plugging facilities for 37 
ears. With this addition, the Exchange hay plugging 
market will have a capacity of 100 cars a day. The 
extension was made necessary because of the extra- 
ordinary hay crop this year, which will be compelled 
to move through Cincinnati in order to reach the 
Southern markets. 

* * * 

E. P. Terrill, president of the Cincinnati Grain and 
Hay Exchange, has issued a call for a membership 
meeting of the Exchange to be held on the evening 
of September 18.’ At the meeting a report will be re- 
ceived from the Committee on Revision of the By- 
Laws proposing a rule providing for transfer of mem- 
berships. At the present time no one can become a 
member of the Exchange unless he pays an initiation 
fee. Under the proposed plan, certificates of mem- 
bership are transferable to any person engaged in the 
grain, hay, feed or milling industries, whose credit 
and reputation are good. 

. . * 

When the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce fool- 
ishly allowed the hay and grain men to leave their 
organization and repair to the Gwynne Building to 
conduct their exchange there, they certainly did not 


know what they were about. But they have come 
to their senses after more than a year and now are 
appealing to the members of the Hay and Grain Ex- 
change to come back to their “first love.” But it is 
doubtful if the appeal will bear fruit. A committee 
of the most prominent members of the Chamber of 
Commerce has been appointed with a view to induc- 
ing the organization to come back into the folds of 
the Chamber. The hay and grain men withdrew from 
the Chamber of Commerce about a year and a half 
ago and established an independent exchange. The 
withdrawal was made after the Chamber of Com- 
merce refused to grant them the right to have con- 
trol of the affairs that were wholly within their 
province. The proposition to return to the Chamber 
of Commerce will be taken up at a meeting of the Hay 
and Grain Exchange called for September 18. If left 
to a vote of the entire membership of the Exchange, 
it appears doubtful at this time if the Exchange 
again will be a part of the Chamber of Commerce or- 
ganization, 
* ae * 

Six suits against railroads entering Cincinnati have 
been filed by the Early & Daniel Company in the Cin- 
ecinnati Superior Court seeking judgments for re- 
funds of freight charges because of alleged delay in 
transportation, loss of weight in transportation and 
losses by leakage in transit. The plaintiff company 
seeks to recover a total of $6,815.59 from the rail- 
roads. 

* * * 

Members of the Cincinnati Stock Exchange have or- 
ganized a “Grandpas Club,’ with W. E. Hutton, H. M. 
Beazell, M. E. Moch, Claude Ashbrook, Frank H. Ball- 
man, Benjamin Bartlett and Gus Vos as members. Mr. 
Hutton is the president; Mr. Ashbrook, vice-presi- 
dent; Mr. Moch, secretary; Mr. Ballman and Mr. 
Bartlett, directors. 

< * * * 

Expectations have been voiced by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration officials here that the car shortage will 
clear up in the near future. Factors leading to this 
are the return of the shopmen to work and the re- 
turn to this section of empties that went East loaded 
with grain. Some railroad officials believe that few 
of the box cars that were sent to the seaboard with 
grain will be available for other purposes as only 
about one-fifth of the grain crop has been .moved. 

* * * 

Joseph F. Costello, who has been rusticating for 
more than a month at Manitou Springs, Colo., has 
returned and resumed business at the Grain and Hay 
Exchange. During his absence he _ recovered 10 
pounds of weight which he lost during a protracted 
illness. 

* * * 

o. J. Schuh, executive secretary of the Cincinnati 
Grain and Hay Exchange, has been advised by H. D. 
Irwin of the United States Grain Corporation that 
storage premiums will not be added in the Cincinnati 
zone to the basic wheat prices in the buying scale 
until the Grain Corporation has accumulated sufficient 
reserve of wheat to assure a measure of protection 
for future domestic requirements. 

* * * 

The record of the Inspection Department of the 
Grain and Hay Exchange of the number of cars in- 
spected during the month of August, this year, re- 
fiects a very flattering condition, as. compared with 
the month of August a year ago. During the past 
month, 1,496 cars of wheat were inspected, while 1.384 
ears were inspected during the same month last year. 
During the month of July, 1919, the department in- 
spected 1,454 cars, and the succeeding month, com- 
pared with this record, indicates an increase of 42 
cars over the month of July this year. Since the 
heavy movement of wheat this year, 454 cars more 
have been handled than during the same period last 
year. 

* * * 

Among recent visitors at the Grain and Hay Ex- 
change were H. Humphrey of Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. 
Crum, Delaware, Ind.; D. Vaughn, Minneapolis; R. R. 
Bules, Circleville, Ohio; R. E, L. Wilson, Greenup, 
Ky.; Barney Smith, Knoxville, Tenn.; C. W. Dils, 
Aurora, Ind.; John C. Williams, Nicholasville, Ky., 
and N. Squibb, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

. = * 

Alfred Brandeis, of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, after a conference with B. H. Kroger, large 
bread manufacturer of this city, is convinced that a 
5-cent loaf of bread is possible. Brandeis came 
to see Kroger after the latter had announced that if 
the price of wheat is reduced to $1.46 Kroger will 
sell a one-pound loaf of bread for 5 cents and per- 
haps less. Director Barnes, of the Grain Corpora- 
tion, previously had stated that one-pound 5-cent 
loaves of bread could not be restored, even if bakers 
got flour for nothing. Brandeis, after an hour’s con- 
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Albers, secretary of the Kroger 
Company, went away convinced the old time 5-cent 
pound-loaf is possible at lower wheat prices. At 
least, Kroger can do it. The cost books of the Kroger 
Company were opened to Brandeis so it was revealed 
just what each process in the making of a loaf of 
bread costs, to a fraction of a penny. It was proved 
to him that the Kroger method of factory organiza- 
tion and distribution made it possible to bake one- 
pound 5-cent loaves at a profit, provided the cost 
of wheat is reduced. Duplicates of cost sheets were 
given Brandeis, who will include them in a report to 
be made to the United States Grain Corporation. Mr. 
Kroger would have the Government guarantee of $2.26 
a bushel for wheat removed and a lower price fixed, 
the Government to pay the difference between the 


$2.26 and the new fixed price, 
* * * 


ference with W. H. 


John Fisher, venerable Cincinnati grain merchant, 


is a lover of pawpaws, when they are right for hu- 
man consumption. Monroe MIzor, flour merchant, 
knows John’s weakness for this luscious fruit. So 
on Monday, September 8, Monroe surprised John with 
the finest selection of his favorite luxury, the first 
of the season, which Mr. Izor gathered on his own 
place. Mr. Fisher pronounced them “better than per- 
fect, and the finest I have ever seen and I hope my 
dear friend brings in some more.” 
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HE Indianapolis grain trade has been in a slump 
T recently, due to several factors, chiefly the in- 

vestigation into the high cost of living and the 
ear shortage. The fluctuating market also has played 
some share in the slowing up of business. As a re- 
sult of the business depression caused by wild news- 
paper reports and which accompanied the inquiry into 
costs, mills are far from a full time basis in this ter- 
ritory, and demand for grain has tapered off propor- 
tionately. The car shortage is as pronounced as ever, 
and many grain men are not backward in declaring it 
due to faulty management of the railroads. 

The lower tendency of the market has emphasized 
the inclination of farmers to hold on to their grain. 
A delicate situation has resulted. A further slump 
might mean the dumping of grain on a market which 
is in poor shape for its reception. However, farmers 
generally are regarded as being in good financial con- 
dition, and they are expected to hold on to their crops 
until they get satisfactory prices. Country elevators 
are jammed to the guards with grain, both because of 
the holding policy and the difficulty of getting rolling 
stock. 

* * * 

The permit system is under fire on the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade, general dissatisfaction being mani- 
fested over the new system. the permit plan 
working smoothly?” was the question put to one 
grain man. “It never will,” he replied rather grimly. 
While it is difficult for the local trade to judge 
sults at the seaboard, unless a great deal of efficiency 
has been obtained there, the new system is a failure, 
it is declared. It requires 48 hours as a rule to get 
cars, and even this minimum is not always possible. 
Receipts for August showed a slump as compared to 
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the same period in 1918, the figures being 4,969 cars 
in 1918 against 3,585 last month. August receipts 
were divided as follows: Wheat, 1,798 cars; oats, 998; 
corn, 601; rye, 61; hay, 118; barley, 9. However, 
September receipts are expected to run far ahead of 
those for the same month in 1918, the first 10 days 
of the month showing an improvement. 
— 7 > 
Isaac E Woodard, secretary of the Acme-Evans 
Company, was elected to the Board of Governors of 
the Board of Trade at the September meeting. Mr. 
Woodard fills the vacancy created by the promotion 
of Edward D. Evans to the vice-presidency of the 
Board of Trade in July. 
> * > 
C. W. Wishmire, chief deputy inspector, has taken 


a membership in the Board of Trade, his accession 


being the only change during the month. 
> * * 

Agriculturists were given an opportunity to see 
how the Government tests their products at the State 
Fair, held in Indianapolis from September 1 to 6. An 
exhibit was arranged by H. A. Rhodes, Federal Grain 
Supervisor for District No. 12, but the 
regarded as highly encouraging. The average farmer 
is interested more in prices than anything else, and he 
is exceedingly likely to look on tests for moisture and 
the like as hocus-pocus. However, Mr. Rhodes be- 
lieves the farmer is slowly becoming educated to the 
fact that tests can give him a hint or two on how to 
improve his crops. 


results not 


are 


* * * 


Corn is expected to bring up the crop average for 
the year in Indiana, despite the pessimism of some 


farmers. Wheat was slightly below the excellent 
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quality yield of 1918, and oats was even more SO. 
Corn is suffering somewhat from the drouth, but ad- 
vance reports are extremely encouraging nevertheless. 
A little seaSonable rain will bring a crop, bumper 
both in quantity’ and quality, say Federal experts 


here. 
* * * 


Charles B. Riley, secretary of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers Association, is devoting his energies to the 
production of the 1919 directory of grain elevators 
and flour mills of the state. The volume will be out 
about November 1, according to present indications. 
It will contain about 160 pages. Numerous changes 
in the trade in Indiana have complicated the work, 
but at the same time have made it more valuable 
than ever before, and early orders for the directory 
have been heavy, particularly as it gives such de- 
tailed information as the railroad on which dealers 
are located, counties, etc. 

ee Ra 

The Indiana Grain Dealers Association will have 
about 75 members at the National convention at St. 
Louis, according to Secretary Riley’s estimate. About 
60 went to Baltimore and the same number to Mil- 
waukee and the other cities which have entertained 
the conclave. Delegates will be appointed on the con- 
vention floor by the president of the Indiana associa- 
tion. 

* * * 

The McCardle-Black Company is to open a branch 
office at Frankfort, Ind., in the immediate future. 
The quarters formerly occupied by William Frank & 
Co., which came to an untimely end, will be utilized. 
Private wire service will be a feature. The addition 
gives the company two branches in Indiana outside 
of the metropolis and one in Illinois, exclusive of 


Chicago. 
* * * 
Elevator fire: losses have been about normal re- 


Three fires of some importance have taken 
place in Indiana during the past month, while some 
big losses have been noted in the West. One of the 
largest Indiana blazes was that which destroyed the 
elevator of the Kirkpatrick (Ind.) Grain Company, 
with a loss of $50,000. The fire originated in the dust 
room. The elevator was conducted on the co-opera- 


tive plan, 100. farmers being interested. 
* * * 


cently. 


The Noblesville Milling Company won its fight for 
lower insurance rates, in the first hearing under In- 
diana’s new law, which gives insurers the right to 
appeal from insurance rates fixed by companies. The 
company’s Elevator “B” had taken the terminal rate, 
about 40 per cent higher than the tariff on elevators 
of a non-terminal character. 

* * * 

G. C. Bryant, Indiana field agent of the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, has established offices in the State 
House, where he will work with the Indiana Legisla- 
tive Reference Bureau in issuing monthly crop re- 
ports. Mr. Bryant had his office in the Federal Build- 
ing for five years. 

* * * 

A. Waller & Co., of Henderson, Ky., have bought 
the 250,000-bushel Union Elevator at Evansville, Ind., 
and probably will move their offices to the Indiana 
city. The company’s elevator at Henderson burned 
in 19 TT. 
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HROUGH the loss of an order by a local grain 
exporting house for 1,000,000 bushels of grain, 
wanted by an Buropean government, a move- 
ment is on foot in Philadelphia to force the railroads 
to provide better grain elevator facilities. Private 
enterprise would build new elevators here but the 
railroads reserve to themselves the right of supply- 
ing terminal elevators. at tidewater. The order for 
the grain shipment was lost by the Philadelphia Ex- 
port Company of which Wm. M. Richardson, with 
offices in the Bourse, is president. Commenting on 
the lack of grain elevator facilities, Mr. Richardson 
says: “We have great trouble to get permits for even 
small shipments of grain out of Philadelphia. Re- 
cently we had to wait about five days to get a permit 
from the United States Grain Corporation for a 50,- 
000-bushel shipment, simply because the tocal facili- 
ties are not ample. A few days ago we received an 
inquiry from one of the European governments, to 
whom the company has made large grain shipments 
in the past, for 1,000,000 bushels of grain for deliy- 
ery during September and October. In seeking a 
permit from H. D. Irwin, second vice-president of 
the Grain Corporation, it was found that no assur- 
ance of elevator facilities could be given. Conse- 
quently we lost the order and the purchasing agent 
arranged with exporters of Baltimore to Ship the 
grain.” 
Philadelphia's 
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grain elevators have about 3,000,000 
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bushels’ capacity, the Girard Point Bhsvator having 
2,000,000 and the Port Richmond Elevator about 1,- 
000,000 bushels. George G. Omerly, president of the 
Hancock Grain Company, also complains of a lack of 
grain shipping facilities here. He says: “The need 
of the hour is a modern, concrete grain elevator at 
the Port Richmond .terminal of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway. Private enterprise would build 
this elevator, but under the conditions, surrounding 
the grain trade the railroad companies reserve the 
right of supplying terminal elevators at tidewater. 
The present structure at Port Richmond is a wooden 
affair constructed a number of years ago. The in- 
surance rate is excessive, almost prohibitive, and 
storage facilities are exhausted when the elevator 
contains about 1,000,000 bushels.” 

Early this season a delegation of prominent grain 
dealers and exporters connected with the Commercial 
Exchange called on the Reading Railroad officials 
here to impress upon them the necessity of building 
a new grain elevator to take care of the increase in 
grain shipments to Europe. The Reading officials 
promised to take the matter under consideration and 
do what they could to relieve the situation. Up to 
the present time nothing has been done. The loss 
of the 1,000,000-bushel order by the Philadelphia Ex- 
port Company has made the situation more acute and 
the grain exporters are expected to make further 
demands on the Reading Railroad for prompt ac- 
tion. 

* * * 

A. J. Dando, elevator agent for the Pennsylvania 
Railroads Lines, East, announces that no musty 
wheat will be received in the Girard Point Elevator 
except for drying and instructions from the Inspec- 
tion Department of the Commercial Exchange,-in the 
Bourse, will be considered sufficient orders to do so. 

* * * 

John B. Matthaei, traffic manager of the Commer- 
cial Exchange, has just returned from Washington, 
where as a representative of the Exchange, he con- 
ferred with Daniel C. Roper, commissioner of internal 
revenue, on the war tax on export grain. 

* * * 

The Quaker City Flour Mills Company, 3040 Mar- 
ket Street, Philadelphia, is building an eight-story 
grain elevator 22 by 25 feet, as an addition to its 
present plant. It will cost $15,000. 

* * * 

Pennsylvania crop conditions show the effects of 
the extremes of drought and heavy rains experi- 
enced during the last few months, according to the 
report of G. L. Morgan, field agent of the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, Department of Agriculture. The 
yield of wheat is much lower than expected, due to 
plant disease, insects and storm damage. The yield 
for July was estimated at 86 per cent of normal 
compared with 94 per cent for the same period last 
year. Heavy rainfalls badly damaged the oat crop, 
making much of it over-ripe for harvesting. The 
yield is estimated at 81 per cent of normal. The 
condition of barley August 1, was 85 per cent of the 
normal yield for the period. The yield is 388,500 
bushels contrasted with 405,000, the July 1 estimate. 
The corn crop of the state was improved by abundant 
rainfalls, accompanied by high temperature. July 
production was 68,924,000, compared with 66,409,000 
for June. The average monthly production for the 
last 10 years, is 58,369,000 bushels. The quality of 
this year’s rye crop is 91 per cent of normal and the 
yield 4,128,000 bushels, as compared with 4,773,000, 
the July 1 estimate. 

* nite ae 

Raymond J. Barnes, of the Philadelphia Export 
Company, with offices in the Bourse and G. W. Hey- 
man, 366 Broadway, New York, have been proposed 
for membership in the Commercial Exchange. 

x ee an 

The Grain Committee of the Commercial Exchange 
is notifying the members of the Exchange of a new 
schedule of charges for inspection of grain which 
will become effective September 15. These new 
charges supersede those which have been in force 
since May 13, 1918, and are virtually in all cases 
10 cents a car or bushel higher than those now ob- 
taining. The new schedule is as follows: Inspec- 
tion on cars inbound, 50 cents per car for export, 60 
cents per car for domestic. Cars inspected out of 
elevator, 60 cents per car. Grain inspected out for 
export, 45 cents per 1,000 bushels. Grain inspected 
afloat, 75 cents per 1,000 bushels, domestic or export. 
Minimum charge, 75 cents. Reinspecting cars, either 
for export or domestic trade, 80 cents per car. Sam- 
pling cars, 30 cents per car. Opinions on samples, 
40 cents per car to members of the Commercial Ex- 
change and 75 cents to non-members. Mixing charges, 
60 cents per 1,000 bushels; cleaning charges, 60 cents 
per 1,000 bushels; drying charges, 75 cents per 1,000 
bushels; salvage grain, $1.50 per 1,000 bushels. The 
inspection of cars outside of Philadelphia is left to 
the discretion of John Lynn, chief grain inspector of 
the Commercial Exchange, and the chairman of the 
Exchange’s Grain Committee. 

* * * 

Commercial Exchange members have been notified 
by A. J. Dando, elevator inspector for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Eastern Lines, that owing to the con- 
gestion at the Girard Point Elevators and the large 
number of cars of grain on hand to be dried that it 
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will be impossible to handle the two part sample 
grade cars now on the track, and it will be necessary 
to forward them to the Keystone Hlevator for han- 
dling. For the present, Mr. Dando states his force 
will continue to handle as fast as drying operation 
permit the sample grade wheat loaded in cars in 
bulk without separation. 
* * * 

A. J. Dando, elevator agent for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Lines, East, announces that until further 
notice no orders for mixture or mixtures will be 
accepted when all the cars to be used have been un- 
loaded into the Girard Point Elevator and all house 
mixtures will be only from general stock grain. 
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houses of Louisville during the past month, due 

to the unsettled conditions in the grain market, 
and general dull movement. There hasn’t been much 
feeding or milling demand for corn, and oats have 
only been in fair movement at best. There has been 
an active movement of seed rye, and there has been 
a steady movement of wheat to the mills, and to 
elevators for long storage. Weather conditions have 
been against crops all season, frosts in the spring 
having injured corn and wheat, and bad weather hav- 
ing held up corn planting, and injured young corn. 
Now the state is suffering from drouth; there has not 
been a good general rain in weeks. 

* * * 

The Kentucky Public Elevator Company, F. C. Dick- 
son general manager, reported that it was being 
severely handicapped at the present time on account 
of the serious car shortage, which is resulting in the 
company only being able to ship a percentage of the 
grain which should be moving out. Millers report 
that they are having considerable difficulty, although 
they are loading all carts to capacity, and doing their 
best to aid the situation. It is reported that thou- 
sands of cars are out of commission due to lack of 
repairs, this condition being caused by the shopmen’s 
strikes in August, and the fact that thousands of 
shopmen were laid off in June under orders of the 
Railroad Administration, which has been making an 
effort to curtail expenses. These men were replaced 
in late August, or rather some of them were replaced, 
many having gone into other industries and not being 
available. 

The effect of the car shortage is especially notice- 
able in the coal fields, where mines are working two 
days a week, with the most serious car shortage ever 
known in the Kentucky and Tennessee fields. Coal is 
gradually increasing in value, and stocks as a whole 
are low, with every indication of a severe shortage 
this winter. Mills and elevators with stocking capac- 
ity have been buying during the month to take care 
of future operations. 


Browser c has been rather draggy with the grain 


* * * 


Indications are for a 77,000,000 bushel corn crop in 
Kentucky, according tc the August report of the Ken- 
tucky Department of Agriculture, released early in 
September. The yield: per acre is estimated at 23 
bushels, sectional runs being 16 to 82 bushels. Gen- 
eral condition is given at 85 per cent, with some im- 
provement over July. Drouth has cut down ail crops. 
Cowpeas average is 76 per cent with condition 79 per 
cent. Soy beans, 84 per cent and condition 81. Buck- 
wheat acreage is given at 50 per cent with better 
seeding in July than August. ' Alfalfa condition is 
given at 74 per cent, while the third cutting yield is 
estimated at slightly better than a ton to the acre. 
Pastures are burned up in some localities and are 
given at 73 per cent. 

* * * 

There has been a healthy demand for seed rye dur- 
ing the past month, although the rye is not being 
grown for the Kentucky market, which today is con- 
suming very little rye, except in manufacturing stock 
feeds, poultry feeds, etc. There has also been a good 
demand for timothy seed for the past two weeks, with 
indication of a fair acreage. Reports from various 
sections of the state regarding wheat planting would 
indicate that the crop this season will run smaller 
in acreage, some counties reporting very little interest 
in wheat, due to high corn prices. There is some 
demand for good seed wheat, due to the very poor 
quality of much wheat raised this season. 

5 * * * 

Work has started on new fireproof buildings: costing 
$50,000 to replace the burned seed houses at the plant 
of the Cottonseed Products Company, Louisville. 

* * * 

Traffic representatives of nine railroads recently met 
with shippers at the Louisville Board of Trade to dis- 
cuss the car shortage. General traffic conditions were 
discussed, and all members decided to favor a policy 
of capacity loading of all cars, along with prompt 
loading and unloading in an effort to do everything 
possible to prevent the car shortage from becoming 
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even more serious. It has been announced that the 

Board of Trade is installing a new auditing depart- 

ment which will check freight bills for all shippers 

connected with the Board in order to check up freight 

overcharges, This department will be of special bene- 

fit to the grain houses. 
¥ * * * 

Albert Edinger, of Edinger & Sons, Louisville grain, 
feed and hay dealers, is one of several stockholders 
of the McCombs Producing & Refining Company, 
Louisville. which have filed suit in an effort to prove 
that several. millions of dollars’ worth of stock was 
voted to the organizers of the company as promotion 
stock, and that this stock had been illegally delivered 
to several men without value being received by the 
company. 

heer eae 

During the past few days hay has been moving into 
the market more freely, receipts being about 20 cars 
average per day. There is a fair demand for timothy, 
and some demand for mixed hay, but clover is dull. 
Alfalfa is only in fair demand. Heavy hays will come 
later in the year. It is reported that Kentucky is 
steadily producing more and better alfalfa, which is 
making an excellent showing, and gradually crawling 
up in price to a near level with Western grades. 

* * * 

A recent report from Henderson, Ky., was to the 
effect that farmers of that section claim that there 
is more money in corn and hogs than in wheat, and 
due to the small yield on the past crop, which aver- 
aged around 15 bushels, the farmers are not planning 
to put in much wheat in Henderson County this year. 
Last year labor was scarce and high and the situation 
this year. is as bad or worse. 

* * * 

Reports from Hickman, Ky., are to the ‘effect that 
farmers in the delta lands of western Kenutcky are 
putting in a wheat crop equal to that of the past 
year, and are busy breaking ground at this time. 

* = * 

A recent article in a local newspaper on the loss 
of business to Louisville concerns as a result of the 
prohibition movement estimated that Louisville grain 
houses lost $7,000,000 annually in business in Louis- 
ville, based on consumption in 1917. The total loss in 
eoal, cooperage, boxes, bottles, etc., was estimated at 
$15,000,000. 
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ENTIMENT at Kansas City in regard to corn 
prices, as at other terminals, has been strongly 
bearish for several weeks, due to the Govern- 
ment’s fight against high prices, and the big declines 
in future prices have been the direct result. The 
favorable tone of crop advices from the states of big 
production, so far as influencing the future market 
is concerned, have been partially offset in this terri- 
tory by the unfavorable progress of corn in the up- 
lands of Missouri,.Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma. 

* * * 


With the exception of occasional cars of hard or 
dark wheat, prices at Kansas City are practically at 
the guaranteed level. Declines the past few weeks 
range from 5 to 20 cents, with the range of prices 
on all grades wide and irregular, due to the varying 
condition of the wheat. A big sustained movement 
and a reduction in demand account for the weakness 
in the market. Mills have filled their initial require- 
ments, spring wheat is beginning to move in volume 
and the visible supply in commercial channels is 
enormous, all of which has made buyers more com- 


placent over the future. 
* * * 


Sp) 


‘The Grain Corporation on September 5 had about - 


7,750,000 bushels of wheat at Kansas City, the bulk 
of which was taken on warehouse receipts. Until 
the first of this month the Government had taken 
practically nothing on the open market, but since then 
has bought from 50 to 200 cars a day. The bulk of 
the wheat is red. — 

= * * 

With the early movement of wheat swamping rail- 
roads and elevators, the shortage of cars became 
serious and complaints from shippers were numerous. 
Relief was promised after officials of the Board of 
Trade sent telegrams to senators from Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma and to the Railroad Administra- 
tion. The shortage of cars was attributed mainly to 
the unusually heavy movement of wheat to the North- 
West and to the East and to the slowness with which 
ears were returned. In addition a large number of 
empty cars were diverted from the Southwest to the 
spring wheat territory. ; 

‘ - * = 

At the time the new guaranteed prices for wheat 
grading lower than No. 2 were announced the market 
was weak and sellers were beginning to have diffi- 
culty in disposing of No. 4 and No. 5 wheat except 
at much larger discounts than indicated in the new 
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schedule. The prices became effective September 2 
and several days before this the Board of Trade sent 
a request to Director Barnes to allow low grades to 
‘e turned over to the Government at the new prices. 
Not only was this refused but holders were advised 
that grain could not be held and cars arriving before 
September 2 would not be bought by the Government. 
* * * 

Robert Y. Smith, formerly with the Eugene Cox 
Grain Company, has accepted the position of manager 
of the recently organized Consignment Department of 
the Terminal Elevators Company. 

* * * 

In their annual ball game the “Fats” of the Kansas 

City Board of Trade defeated the ‘“‘Leans” by the 


score of 12 to 3. “Bob” Smith of the Terminal Ele- 
vators Company, formerly with the Pittsburgh 


Pirates, was the winning pitcher and Cort Addison, 
president of the Addison Grain Company, the loser. 
* * * 

Work on the 1,000,000-bushel addition of the Norris 
Blevator has been delayed a little by labor difficulties 
and the new part of the plant will not be ready for 
operation until October 1, instead of September 15, as 
originally planned. Grain can be bought for the new 
elevator by October 1, and unloading facilities will be 
ready about a week later. The addition doubles the 
capacity of the plant. 

te 3 * 

A wider variation in strength and quality is shown 
in this year’s wheat from Kansas, Missouri and Okla- 
homa than ever before, according to the annual report 
of the Southwestern Laboratories of Kansas City. 
The quantity of gluten in hard varieties generally 
ranges from 9 to 12 per cent, with a few as high as 
14 per cent and the average 10.75 per cent. Soft 
varieties range from 6 to 10 per cent, averaging 9 
per cent. 

* * * 

The appearance of new Texas corn on the market 
has been strongly felt at Kansas City. That state 
ordinarily is a buyer and at no time has had enough 
of a surplus to be able to send bids to markets as 
far north as Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City, and 
in doing so this year it has upset the ordinary move- 
ment of corn. For several weeks demand for carlots 
at Kansas City has been very dull, with the absence 
of trade from Texas and territory that Texas is sup- 
plying the feature of the market. Numerous re- 
quests for bids have been received by local firms, gen- 
erally accompanied by samples, which, with the ex- 
ception of one containing weevils, were of good ap- 
pearance. Harry Gamage of the Moore-Seaver Grain 
Company, which has branch offices in Texas, said re- 
cently that the state had large quantities of corn for 
prompt shipment which probably would have to be 
sold to Northern terminals, as Texas had no storage 
facilities for it. Several small lots have been bought 
for delivery here the latter part of September. 

* * * 

The membership in the Kansas City Board of Trade 
owned by the Hall-Baker Grain Company in the name 
of L, W. Bixler has been transferred to Paul D. Bart- 
lett of the same firm. 

* * * 


Wheat receipts at Kansas City in August totaled 
approximately 20,000,000 bushels, the largest showing 
ever made in any month at this market. Arrivals 
in July were 13,842,000 bushels and a year ago— 
the former high record for one month—slightly over 
16,000,000 bushels. The average August movement 
to Kansas City is less than 10,000,000 bushels. The 
attractive premiums obtainable here during the early 
part of the crop movement was mainly responsible 
for the abnormally heavy shipments, receivers said. 
Due to Government restrictions, the movement in 
September is expected to show a substantial decrease 
from last month. Receipts of corn, 366,000 bushels, 
were the smallest ever reported in August and were 
only about one-fourth the arrivals of a year ago and 
less than one-third the average. Oats receipts about 
equaled the average, 1,056,000 bushels, but were less 
than half the arrivals a year ago. 

* * * 


Nearly 13,000,000 bushels of wheat had accumulated 
at Kansas City up to the first of the month, a new 
high record for this time of the year and only 
2,000,000 bushels less than the high record reached 
last year in the middle of the crop movement. Con- 
gestion in elevators and railroad yards the first week 
in September was serious. The various regulations 
imposed by the wheat control committee, generally at 
the suggestion of the Grain Corporation and the Rail- 
road Administration, failed to prevent an early rush 
to market wheat. At the outset the blanket permit 
system was imposed at Kansas City, the same as at 
other terminals, but as there was no congestion at 
the time railroads were allowed as many cars as they 
wanted. On August 21 the ruling was modified and 
a free movement from all country shipping points to 
Kansas City was allowed. Within a week elevators 
began to run behind and the blanket permit system 
was restored, to be followed a few days later by an 
absolute embargo against all shipments of wheat to 
Kansas City. In addition to the embargo wheat en- 
route to this market was ordered held up in order 
that it would not reach Kansas City and add to the 
difficulties already confronting elevators. At the 
time the embargo was imposed it was implied that it 
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would not remain in force longer than a few days, 
probably not longer than the second week in Septem- 
ber. At one time there were around 4,000 cars of grain, 
mostly wheat, on track in Kansas City, waiting to be 
unloaded, and about as many more enroute. Adding to 
the difficulty of handling the excessive supplies of 
wheat is the recent reduction in demand for carlots 
from the Northwest and the East and the delay in 
moving grain to gulf ports for export, which leaves 
this market with no immediate outlet for any appre- 
ciable quantity of its surplus. To relieve congestion 
the Grain Corporation has made arrangements to ship 


around 5,000,000 bushels of its wheat to Atlantic 

ports. 
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HARLES KENNEDY, 
C the United States Grain Corporation, 
ates agitation by union leaders and others to 
have the Government control -of wheat lifted. He 
said that farmers’ representatives are in Washington 


working to have the control lifted and added that 
they want the control lifted so that the price of 
wheat and flour would go up. Mr. Kennedy said 


and 
of 


that if the control is lifted prices would soar 
he said he would not be surprised if the 
wheat would go to $5 a bushel without Government 
control. — 

“Work is the only for the high cost 
living,” Mr. Kennedy “The President may 
write messages, Congress may legislate, soapbox ora- 


price 


panacea of 


says. 


tors and blatherskites may complain, but the high 
eost of living will never become less onerous until 
the people work harder and take le pay. ‘Higher 
prices are inevitable until there is greater produc- 
tion per capita than at present.” In regard to the 
disclosures of great stores of foods, Mr. Kennedy 
says that stores of food in themselves are not evil, 
but it is the purpose for which they are held. 
“Within a day or two the people may read in the 


newspapers that the United States Grain Corporation 
has received 120,000,000 bushels of wheat but that 
does not mean that the interests of consumers have 


been injured,’ he declared. 
* * * 
The Queen City Seed Company has been incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the State of New York and 


has opened a wholesale and retail seed store at 33-35 
East Chippewa Street. 


* 7 * 
Fred J. Collins, manager of the Buffalo office of 
the Urmston Grain Company, was the guest of old- 


time friends in Herkimer, N. Y., on his vacation last 
month. 
* * * 


The proposal of the Great Lakes, St. Lawrence & 
Tidewater Association for the construction of a deep 
waterway from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic 
through Canada is not meeting with the support the 
promoters had expected. Grain and elevating inter- 
ests at Buffalo and lower Lake Erie ports vigorously 


opposed the project. Emphatic dissent is expressed 
by grain interests in the Northwest where it was 
expected support would be obtained. Buffalo grain 


and elevator interests say that the business men of 
‘the United States, especially those in the grain trade, 
would not be reluctant to undertake with Canada 
the construction of a deep waterway through Cana- 
dian territory if that route was best. But grain men 


declare that route is not best and point out that 
better ways can be found. 
The Buffalo Chamber of Commefece and the Buf- 


falo Corn Exchange say that enlargement of the Erie 


Canal between Buffalo and the Hudson River would 
be far better for the grain interests than a deep- 
water channel from the lakes to the Atlantic by way 
of an enlarged Welland Canal and deeper channels 
in the St. Lawrence River. It is further pointed 


out that the Erie Canal between Buffalo and the Hud- 
son Riyer at Albany is capable of floating 1,000-ton 
barges, but no boats of this size have ever traversed 
the stream. These boats, it is declared, would load 
grain at the head of the lakes and operated in fleets, 
and could carry grain direct to 
along the Atlantic Coast. 
> > — 


Seaboard elevators 


Commissioner of Agriculture Charles S. Wilson in 
a communication to grain interests at Buffalo says 
Congress should make a large appropriation to be 
used in an attack on the European corn borer which 
has been found in extended districts of New York and 
other Eastern States. Commissioner Wilson says that 
unless immediate action is taken to check the fur- 
ther spread of the corn borer, the pest will spread 
to the great corn growing states of the Middle West. 
Entomologists recently made an inspection of the in- 
fested districts near Schenectady, N. Y., where the 
pest has done great damage, After the preliminary 
inspection the Federal and state experts were im- 
pressed with the urgent need for an appropriation 
from the Federal Government and say that every 
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assistance should be given for the destruction of the 
pest. From Albany, the commissioners of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and entomologists went to 
Boston, Mass., where they inspected the infested dis- 
tricts of Massachusetts. 

“There was delay in fighting the brown tail moth, 
the boll weevil and other destructive insects,’ Com- 


missioner Wilson says in his letter to local grain 
men urging their support in his efforts to get an 
appropriation with which to fight the pest. “The 


continued to thrive and were 
is evident that prompt action 
in the case of the corn borer is imperative. The 
country cannot afford to delay, since the corn crop 


of the country is worth more than $38,500,000,000.” 
* * * 


result was that they 
most destructive. It 


Desire on the part of grain shippers to avoid loss 
in weight by fanning dust from the grain, was the 
reason advanced by T. S. Harvey, mechanical super- 
intendent of the Canadian Government grain elevator 
at Port Colborne, for the explosion which wrecked 
the concrete structure and caused the death of nine 
men, August 9. Mr. Harvey made the statement at 
the inquest conducted by the Crown Attorney of 
Welland County. Superintendent Harvey said that 
while dust fans were in operation at the time of the 
explosion, the leads to the various lofts were closed. 
The only lead open was to the scales. Superintendent 
Harvey said he never had any leads open when tak- 
ing in grain except by special slides. Hr. Harvey 
said that if the leads had been open between 50 and 
60 per cent of the dust would have been taken away, 
thus materially lessening the danger of an explosion. 

Plans are being made by the Dominion authorities 
for rebuilding the structure. Only the outside con- 


erete walls are standing. These may have to be 
razed. The elevator had a capacity for 2,500,000 
bushels’ of grain. The total loss is estimated at 
$1,500,000. 


* * * 

The movement of grain to Buffalo this season from 
Lake Michigan ports is about finished, in the opin- 
jon of members of the Corn Exchange. It is gener- 
ally believed that the movement of spring wheat 
down the lakes to terminal elevators will be some- 
what late this season. There was a goodly quantity 
of grain in Buffalo elevators September 10 and it 
is being moved forward to the seaboard at a steady 
rate. Not more than 13,000,000 bushels of grain are 
now being held in storage here. Many Canadian 
boats have been unloaded here since the destruction 
by fire of the Canadian Government elevator at Port 
Colborne. Among the Canadian boats carrying grain 
from Buffalo this month are the Toltee, Yorktown 
and Langell. These boats were bound to Montreal. 
They formerly loaded their cargoes at Port Colborne. 
Grain receipts this’ year, while a little better than a 
year ago, are not equal to three or four years ago. 

* * * 

George E. Piercé, prominent elevator operator and 
grain merchant, played a prominent part in the cam- 
paign of the Boy Scouts of Buffalo to enlist adults 
as associate members of this great boy’s movement. 
Mr. Pierce was a member of the Executive Committee 
and solicited the subscriptions among the city’s grain 
and elevator men, most of whom joined up as asso- 
ciate Boy Scouts. 
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IKE other important grain markets, St. Louis has 
L experienced a wide break in corn, future prices 

showing 40 to 47 cents under the high level of 
less than 60 days ago, with the most severe deprecia- 
tion registered in the September option, which at one 
time commanded such a wide premium over the more 
distant deliveries. Trading has been influenced largely 
by the movement for lower living costs, the severe 
break in hog and pork prices, weakness in foreign 
exchange which has interfered with export business, 
and the recent Government report which showed a 
crop of over 2,800,000,000 bushels, and lifted the total 
some 70,000,000 bushels over the forecast of the month 
before. 

While the decline has been on, sentiment as to the 
future has been decidedly bearish, but in the last 
few days some of the most rampant bears are express- 
ing the opinion that the future may have been more 
than discounted, and are pointing to several factors 
in the situation that may very shortly change. Chief 
of these is the foreign exchange situation, which has 
played a very important part in the recent price decline. 
Many well-posted grain men declare that England 
could right the foreign exchange market very quickly 
if she desired, and assert that the present low price 
of the pound sterling has a tendency to keep Ameri- 
ean products at home, cause an accumulation of sup- 
plies and force prices down where England can buy 
large amounts of corn and oats for future shipment 
at prices very much cheaper than if she supported the 
Exchange markets. 

Furthermore, traders assert that in keeping Ameri- 
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ean supplies at home England is helping her own 
industries, and is expanding her trade with Conti- 
nental countries, in an endeavor to catch up in her 
markets lost during the war, and get ahead of the 
Yankees who have laid plans to secure much foreign 
trade, only to see these plans largely interferred with 
by low exchange rates and lack of credits to permit 
big buying in the American markets. 

It is generally believed that should large and needed 
eredits be advanced to German bankers by American 
interests, that a strong rally will result in the grain 
and hog markets, as Germany is known to be in need 
of enormous amounts of fats and cereals. Even the 
rumor that such credits had been arranged sent the 
market rallying sharply one day recently, and gave 
an indication of what might happen to the shorts 
should big New York banking interests finance the 
credits. "The farmer has had the best of the game 
for several years, and now is the sufferer in the 
declines in prices of food products, but the farmer 
now is wealthy, and the question arises whether he 
will sell his grain at very much lower prices or hold 
it off the market. 

Certain it is that food supplies will be in urgent 
demand in all of Hurope when the winter arrives; and 


many traders believe that Herbert C. Hoover, on his 
arrival in the United States, will not only voice this 
belief, but will urge on bankers the necessity of 
arranging credits for financing purchasing require- 
ments of Germany and other important foreign na- 
tions. 
* * * 
Members of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, on 


September 15, will vote on several amendments to 
the rules. Among these is an amendment relative 
to admission of employes which is expected to bring 
ona big fight by some of the older workers in 
commission houses, as they assert that it gives the 
firms a chance to replace them with minors, and 
consequently obtain the services of employes much 
cheaper than at present. The contested amendment 
reads: 


Members of the Exchange desiring admission to 
the floor of the Exchange for minors in their employ, 
can, on application to the Secretary, subject to in- 
vestigation and report of the Membership Committee, 
and approval by the Board of Directors and the pay- 
ment of a sum equal to the annual dues, secure a 
ticket of admission for such minor, for the current 
year, to transact business for. the member, or for 
the firm said member represents; but the minor, so 
admitted, shall not be allowed to transact business 
for himself or for any other person except the mem- 
ber applying for such admission, or his firm. The 
privilege thus granted to the minor shall be revocable 
at the pleasure of the Board of Directors. 

co * * 


The following important amendment to the rules 
of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange will be voted 
on by members at a special election Sept. 15. 


Until the number of outstanding membership cer- 
tificates shall be reduced by purchase, redemption or 
forfeiture to five hundred (500), the Board of Direct- 
ors shall hereafter, at their first regular meetings 
in the months of January and July, respectively, fix 
the redemption value of such certificates, which shall 
in no event be less than the amount ascertained by 
dividing the valuation of the assets of the Exchange, 
as shown by the last report of the Treasurer of the 
Exchange, by the number of membership certificates 
outstanding, and the sum so fixed shall be the amount 
to be paid by the Exchange for all certificates pre- 
sented for purchase or redemption by the Exchange, 
until duly changed by the Board of Directors in 
accordance herewith. Hereafter, upon the death of 
any member of the Exchange, the legal holder of 
the certificate of membership, standing in the name 
of such deceased member, may present same to the 
Exchange for redemption and cancellation, and within 
sixty (60) days after such presentation, with satis- 
factory proof of death. the Exchange shall pav to 
said legal holder a redemption value to be fixed by 
the Board of Directors in the same manner as pro- 
vided for under the first paragraph of this section, 
for the period during which time such death has oc- 
curred, deducting any dues unpaid for said calendar 
year. ‘Until the membership is reduced to five hundred 
(500) in number, a redemption value not less than 
the amount as shown by the last sale of a certificate, 
reported to the Secretary as provided for in Section 
2, shall be paid to the legal holder of the certificate 
of deceased member. Until such time as the mem- 
bership is reduced to five hundred (500) in number, 
no such certificate of a deceased member shall here- 
after be transferable except to a member or em- 
ploye of the firm or corporation continuing the busi- 
ness with which the deceased member was connected. 
and otherwise qualified for membership, under the 
rules of the Exchange. 

* * * 


George Powell, of the Powell & O’Rourke Grain 
Company, St. Louis, in an effort to find the truth in 
reports circulated on the Merchants’ Exchange of 
very cheap offers of corn, and liberal supplies, in 
sections of Iowa, sent out many letters requesting 
reports on these two points. The replies showed that 
the cheap offers must have originated in the fertile 
imagination of some eleventh-hour bear, and that so 
far as supplies are concerned it is very doubtful 
whether they are nearly as large as recently reported. 

* * * 

Announcement here this week that the Government 
would increase its efforts on behalf of the St. Louis 
Exposition of Industries, Arts and Crafts, which will 
open October 15, for four weeks, at the Southern Hotel 
Building, has caused renewed interest in the under- 
taking. Grain men and millers generally are actively 
supporting the enterprise. Among the firms on the 
roll of the affiliated committee on exposition attend- 
ance, are Elmore Shultz Grain Company, Goffe & 
Carkener Company, Marshall Hall Grain Company, 
Ballard-Messmore Grain Company, Hunter-Robinson 
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Milling & Grain Company, Hubbard & Moffit Com- 
mission Company, Annan-Burg Milling & Grain Com- 
pany, Kehlor Flour Mills Company, Bernet, Craft & 
Company, Langenberg Bros. Grain Company, Na- 
tional Feed Company, J. H. Teasdale Commission 
Company, Veninga-Smith Grain Company, Lowell Hoit 
Company, and Jentertz & Watson Grain Company. 
* * * 


William Seele, of Seele Bros. Grain Company, re- 
cently returned from a 1000-mile trip through the 
Rocky Mountains in an automobile. Mr. Seele and 
several friends hired the automobile and drove for 
days through the mountains. On one day, when Mr. 
Seele saw by the papers that it was 90 in the 
shade in St. Louis, the party was in a snow storm 
that lasted for several hours. Mr. Seele told his 
friends on his arrival home that he thought of them 
when the snow was falling. One day,recently, the 
Seele Bros. Grain Company received the largest car 
of wheat ever shipped into the St. Louis market, 
and said to be the largest car ever loaded. 

Eduard M. Taylor, one of the oldest members of 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, has been elected 
an honorary member of the organization. Mr. Taylor 
was elected while sojourning at Petosky, Mich. He 


makes his» offices with Morton & Co. in the Ex- 
change Building. 
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HE Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee seldom 
T fails to show its patriotism in season and out 

of season. This was manifested recently when 
the heartiest telegram of welcome was dispatched to 
New York for. Gen. J. J. Pershing to be handed to 
him as he alighted on American soil again. Milwau- 
kee grain men not only helped to put over Liberty 
loans in a big, liberal American way, but they also 
observe the niceties of patriotic occasions, aS Was 
shown in the sending of this telegram. 

* * * 


One of the oldest and best known of the members 
of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, Frederick 
Layton, died recently. He had been a member of the 
Milwaukee Chamber since 1863 and had always taken 
a keen interest in the affairs of the Milwaukee grain 
men. He was one of the first important and well- 
known packers of meats in Milwaukee and during 
the last 15 or more years he has been known as 
Milwaukee’s leading philanthropist. He made every 
effort to give away nearly all his money during his 
life time and almost succeeded. He founded and sup- 
ported the Layton Art Gallery and other institutions 
for the benefit of the community in general. 

* * * 


Milwaukee grain dealers are branching out to other 
cities more and more—the latest instance being the 
incorporation in Chicago of the Edward R. Bacon 
Grain Company to succeed Edward R. Bacon, for 
years a prominent grain merchant on the Milwau- 
kee market. Two of Milwaukee’s best known grain 
men, P. P. Donahue and Harry M. Stratton, become 
allied with the new concern. The list of officers is 
as follows: President, Edward R. Bacon; first vice- 
president, P. P. Donahue; second vice-president, Har- 
ry M. Stratton; secretary-treasurer and general man- 
ager, Edward R. Bacon, Jr. The company will run 
the Keystone and Wabash Elevators in Chicago with 
a combined capacity of 3,000,000 bushels and the 
Grand Trunk Elevator at Collingwood. Mr. Donahue 
is one of the former presidents of the Milwaukee 
Chamber and Mr. Stratton is the present head of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

ele 

Milwaukee grain men are also taking an active 
part to determine future grain rates, it having been 
decided that the Chamber shall be represented at the 
grain rate hearings in Washington in September. 
George A. Schroeder, head of the Grain Men’s Traf- 
fic Bureau, Albert R. Taylor and A. R. Templeton 
have been designated to represent Milwaukee’s in- 
terests at the National capital. A general revision 
upward of rates on grain and grain products in the 
Northwest is being contemplated and every report will 
be made to head off this raise if possible. 

* * * 

Among the members of the Chamber of Commerce 
recently elected are the following: Frederick P. Good- 
rich, Edward C. Christl, Carl W. Gerstenberg and 
Arthur K. Emrich. 

* * * 

Reports received at Milwaukee from the Railroad 
Administration officials here indicate that there is a 
serious shortage of box cars. Tests have shown that 
the average loading of wheat has dropped from 40 
tons a car last year to 37 at the present time, while 
the average loading of grain products, including 
flour, has declined from 35 tons per car a year ago 
to 30 tons at present, a loss of about five tons per 
car. If cars were loaded as heavily as last year, the 
Railroad Administration says, there would he no 
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real shortage of freight cars. A special campaign 
will be inaugurated to get shippers to load their cars 
as carefully and as conscientiously as they did dur- 
ing the war, so that the troubles which now threaten 
to retard the movement of grain may be avoided at 
least in large measure, 

* * * 

Secretary Harry A. Plumb of the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber declares that all signs now point to a very pros- 
perous season for grain men and business generally 
this fall. He points out that one of the best signs 
is that the receipts of ‘grain here are on the increase, 
while the local consumption of grain is also growing 
by leaps and bounds, making this an exceptionally 
good market.for shippers to patronize. Nearly 50 
per cent of all the grain received here is being used 
for consumption in the city according to Mr. Plumb. 

* * * 

The E. P. Bacon Grain Company, which makes a 
special investigation of the barley crop each year, 
reports that 475 correspondents have sent in figures 
indicating that on the average there will be a de- 
erease in production this year due to the smaller 
acreage and the consequent lighter yield. The Wis- 
eonsin reports show that the barley berry is light 
weight and shrunken and only a small percentage of 
the grains are plump due to the extremely hot weather 
when the grain was filling. The color is uneven with 
about two-thirds of the grain more or less discol- 
ored, but there is little evidence of unsoundness. The 
barley acreage went down on the average about 21 
per cent according to these figures. The yield of 
barley in the state is also low, being put at 24 bush- 
els, or about 11 bushels per acre less than a year ago. 

Wet and hot weather also caused material damage 
to barley in Minnesota, the report shows, the berry 
is light weight, usually lacking plumpness, the color 
is not desirable, while little grain is unsound. The 
acreage also dropped in Minnesota, according to these 
figures, about 25 per cent. The yield averages a 
little over 19 bushels an acre, or about 12 bushels 
less than a year ago. 

Iowa barley is much like that of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, light and discolored, with a cut in acre- 
age of 24 per cent compared with the previous year 
and with the average yield at 25 bushels an acre, or 
about eight bushels less than a year ago. 

Similar conditions prevail in South Dakota, judg- 
ing from these reports, with little unsoundness in 
the grain. The yield in that state is put at 22 bush- 
els an acre, a cut of about seven bushels an acre 
from last year. 

The report of the Bacon company on the barley 
erop is one of the most valuable sources of informa- 
tion each season on the yield. The above excerpt 
from the report gives some idea of what to expect 
from the barley crop of the Northwest this season. 

* * * 

P. P. Donahue, one of the leading grain men of the 
city, has been delegated to represent the Chamber of 
Commerce at the big industrial. conference called by 
Tilinois manufacturers in Chicago. Mr. Donahue will 
represent the Grain Dealers National Association. 
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EMBERS of the Toledo Produce Exchange re- 
M eently petitioned Julius Barnes, wheat direc- 

tor of the United States Government, in an ef- 
fort to have more cars furnished the Toledo territory 
which comprises northwestern Ohio and eastern In- 
diana and Illinois. 

The members asked that Barnes use his good offices 
with the Railroad Administration, which, it is 
charged, was apparently showing discrimination in 
furnishing of cars for the movement of grain. 

The telegram stated that Minneapolis had 554 cars 
on one particular day, Chicago, 947, Kansas City, 620, 
St. Louis, 373, while Toledo had only 49 cars. 

Reports from 28 shippers, on the morning of that 
particular day, in the Toledo territory asked for 315 
cars to move the grain. y 

John B. DeLany, of BE. W. Wagner & Co., Chicago, 
is relieving T. C. Burke, manager of 
branch office, who is spending his vacation 
Adirondack Mountains. 
man. 


in the 
DeLany is a former A. E. F. 
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Stocks of seed held in Toledo September 1 were: 
Red clover, 1,157 bags; alsike, 3,802 bags; timothy, 
69,654 bags, Stocks held September 1, 
Red clover, 1,669 bags; alsike, 5,172 bags; timothy, 
77,954 bags. 

Northwestern Ohio elevators may be obliged to dis- 
eontinue buying wheat from farmers unless. the 
United States Grain Corporation re-establishes Toledo 
as a buying center. 

The elevator men say that they get few cars for 
shipping grain and are obliged to buy with the pros- 
pect of holding it for an indefinite period. Under the 
arrangement in effect last year, Toledo was a buying 


the Toledo. 
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center and the Government designated this city as 
a special delivery point for cars. Because the wheat 
could be moved quickly, local elevators were able to 
buy from the outside elevators relieving congestion. 

Members of the Northwestern Ohio Elevator Op- 
erators Association, at a recent meeting here, adopted 
a resolution requesting the Grain Corporation to 
make Toledo a buying point again and agreed to send 
a petition at once to the Grain Corporation heads. 

* * * 

Frank I. King, of C. A. King & Co., who for four 
months was confined to his bed by an illness, is 
greatly improved and recently spent a few hours on 
the floor of the local Exchange. Handshaking was 
more important than bidding on the day of his return. 

* * * 

Miss A. E. Reese, of Taylor & Bournique, Milwau- 
kee, one of the few women grain traders in the coun- 
try, was in Toledo recently, buying wheat of local 
concerns, 

* * * 

The regular monthly meeting of the Northwestern 
Ohio Co-operative Association was held September § 
in Toledo. The members were the guests of the 
Toledo Produce Exchange members at a dinner which 
preceded the meeting. 
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EMBERS 
recently 


of the New York Produce Exchange 
received a circular letter from the 
Board of Managers requesting an expression of 
opinion as to the advisability of inaugurating an 
additional news service on the Exchange floor. Some 
three months ago a petition signed by 139 members 
was received by the Board, requesting that a board 
for quotations of stocks, cotton, coffee and sugar be 
installed. This was referred to a joint committee 
consisting of the Floor Committee and the Committee 
on Information and Statistics. After a thorough can- 
vass of the situation, the joint committee reported 
on August 7 that in their judgment the guestion was 
of such imporance it should be referred to the mem- 
bership for ballot. If the members approve, the 
Board will, upon further consideration, determine 
whether they deem it to be in the best interests of 
the Exchange to make the installation..- Accompany- 
ing the letter was a circular, signed by about 30 firms 
and individuals, strongly advocating this new service. 

While the Board of Managers has acceeded to the 
petition to the extent of calling for the vote of the 
members. it is stated by some of the most conservative 
and influential members that the majority of the Board 
is personally strongly opposed to the proposition. It 
is pointed out that the Exchange was not chartered 
for the purpose of stimulating interest or promoting 
trading in stocks, cotton, coffee and sugar and that 
the installation of this service will be of no help to 
the legitimate business of the Exchange for which it 
was organized. It is estimated that the cost will be 
at least $10,000 a year and that the benefits, if any, 
will go to outsiders. Indeed, it is alleged by one 
prominent member that some of the signatures to 
the petition and the supplementary letter were merely 
added as a matter of courtesy and not because of 
interest in the matter. 

* * * 

Practically every. member of the Produce Exchange, 
and especially those in regular daily attendance on 
the floor, were greatly interested to learn that John 
F. Ince had become identified with B. F. Schwartz & 
Co., Ine., members of many of the big exchanges of 
the country, whom he will represent on ’Change, 
assisting in handling business over the firm’s private 
wire to the Chicago Board of Trade. During the past 
35 years Mr. Ince has been connected with the Ex- 
change in various capacities, for the last 19 years as 
superintendent of the great trading floor. As a con- 
sequence he has become well and favorably known to 
virtually all the members. He received the hearty 
congratulations and best wishes of many of the “reg- 
ulars” who have been greatly impressed by his high 
standard of business principles as displayed in the 
numerous offices he has held. Charles Mallette, for 
a number of years connected with B. F. Schwartz & 
Co., Inc., commission. merchants, latterly as manager 
of the firm’s private wire on the Produce Exchange, 
severed that connection last month. 

* 7” * 

The Board of Managers of the Produce Exchange has 
taken favorable action on the following applications for 
membership: Percival Carruthers Band, of James 
Carruthers & Co., Ltd., grain merchants of New York, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, etc. Mr. Band is a son of Charles 
S. Band. manager of the firm’s New York office, and 
is a veteran of the great war. He was a captain 
in the Canadian Overseas Forces and was awarded the 
Military Cross for gallantry in ‘action. Although 
wounded in the ear, he refused to leave the front, but 
insisted on leading his men over the top and took 
three lines of German trenches. Other applications 
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for membership favorably acted upon by the Board of 
Managers were: Edward J. Rose of Robinson & Sweet, 
grain exporters; Charles B. Croften of Lewis, Proctor 
& Co., Inc., grain merchants; James K. Genung of the 
American Hominy Company, corn products; Graham 
A. Murray, Farmers Overseas Company, grain ex- 
porters. For three and a half years Mr. Murray was 
connected with the locul grain firm of Parker & Graff, 
successors to the old house of Parker & McIntyre. 
* * * 

Frank J. Losee, for several years connected with 
Parker & Graff, grain merchants, but now identified 
with Schilthuis & Co., grain exporters, has made appli- 
cation to transfer from an associate to a regular mem- 
bership in the Produce Exchange. 

* * * 

C. S. McKinstry, for several years connected with 
grain and cereal interests in New York, but latterly 
identified with out-of-town concerns, was on the Ex- 
change floor for a short time last month and stated 
that he would probably return to the local market in 
the near future. 

* * * 

Many members of the grain trade on the Produce 
Exchange attached their signatures last month to the 
following communication addressed to the Chicago 
Board of Trade: “In the opinion of the undersigned 
members of the New York Produce Exchange there 
should be an active trading month established between 
December and May, as the period between December 
and May is so long that an undue amount of trading 
is concentrated on the month of May. This should 
apply to corn and oats at present, and to wheat when 
unrestricted trading is resumed. We fully under- 
stand that there is no restriction on trading in any 
month, but our idea is to feature the month of March 
as an active trading month and have continuous quo- 
tations sent out as they are for the other active 
months.” 

* * * 

Edward W. Bucken, representative on the Chicago 
Board of Trade for the commission firm of Knight & 
Co., Jeft many friends behind him when he left New 
York several years ago and they were all sorry to 
learn that he had resigned his membership in the 
Produce Exchange, notice of its transfer having been 
posted on the bulletin board recently. Mr. Bucken 
was active and popular in the local market for many 
years as a broker for the old firm of Knight & Me- 


Dougal, being highly esteemed because of his high 
business principles, and kindly, gentlemanly deport- 
ment. 
* * * 
Paul H. Vilmar recently announced to his many 


friends on the Produce Exchange that he had made a 
new business arrangement, becoming representative 
in this market for the old Kansas City house, the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Company. For many 
years he was connected with the grain export trade 
in this market, his last previous position being man- 
ager of the export department of James Carruthers & 
Co., Ltd., grain merchants of New York, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, ete. That connection was severed some 
time ago owing to the virtual elimination of civilian 
business in export grain. Because of the recent in- 
creasing activity among members of the grain trade, 
and especially exporters, Mr. Vilmar decided that it 
was time to get back into harness again. Because 
of his long and honorable connection in the trade he 
starts on his new duties with the most sincere wishes 
of a multitude of fricnds throughout the country. 
* * * 

Herbert L. Bodman, whose return from France with 
a fine military record was fully described in the July 
issue, was back at his old post on the Produce Ex- 
change recently, prepared to resume his duties as 
president of Milmine, Bodman & Co., Inc., which was 
organized in 1917 to succeed the old grain firm of the 
same name. Mr. Bodman went to the Plattsburg 
Training Camp early that year and received a lieu- 
tenant’s commission. In March, 1918, he sailed with 
the famous Seventy-seventh Division, and before he 
left France had been advanced to a captaincy. 


* * + 
Frank D. Wade, connected with the ‘Chicago grain 
firm of Bartlett Frazier Company, spent two weeks 
on the Produce Exchange last month, having come 


east to manage the firm’s New York office during the 
vacation of Guy Hamilton, their regular representa- 
tive in this market. 

— * > 
but 
were 


especially 
sorry 


Members of the Produce Exchange, 
in the cereal goods and flour trades, 
recently to learn that their old friend and associate 
Lea Robeson. for many years prominently identified 
with corn products, etc., had retired from business 
and had been succeeded by Thomas M. Rossman, who 
was Mr. Robeson’s chief assistant for several years. 

* 7 > 

Roger Roughton notified the members of the Pro- 
duce Exchange early this month that he had reopened 
the local office of Sanday & Co., the old British grain 
firm. When The Wheat Export Company, Inc., was 
organized largely or wholly by the British Govern- 
ment to buy wheat, flour, ete. for the Allies, the old 
English firm was absorbed among others and Gerald 
Earle, their representative in this country, became 
president of the official buying organization, and it 
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was only natural that he should take Mr. Roughton 
with him. The latter joined the firm’s Liverpool 
forces in 1903, subsequently coming to New York. He 
then went for’a short timc for the firm to India, and 
still later returned to the Produce Exchange. With 
the war ended, permission was granted to reopen 
this office for Sanday & Co. in anticipation of future 
business and The Wheat Export Company gave notice 
to the trade that Mr. Roughton had been released for 
the purpose of attending to the reorganization. 
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NCREASED space has been taken in the Board of 
Trade Building to accommodate Chief Deputy 
State Grain Inspector A. C. Smith and his staff. 
Members of the State Inspection Department are hay- 
ing an increased burden thrown on their shoulders 
through the large proportion of lightweight spring 
wheat and durum of this seasons crop that is to be 
marketed from over the Northwest. Under the pres- 
ent Government regulations, the inspection is of an 
intensive nature, necessitating an analysis of all the 
samples coming in for review, so as to show their 
complete composition, texture, color of the grains, 
ete. The great bulk of the wheat and durum mar- 
keted here so far this season has been light weight, 
running all the way from around 51 pounds up. Only 
a few straggling cars a day of full weight grain have 
been coming in so far. It is noted though that while 
the kernels of wheat are light, they are generally 
bright and clean. The experience of millers at this 
point is that the light weight grain makes good 
flour, though rather dark in color. It may be men- 
tioned that a force of 70 men is now employed in the 
Duluth State Inspection Department including in- 
spectors stationed at Cass Lake, Thief River Falls 
and Sandstone out-stations. Had the wheat crop 
turned out as heavy as had been promised early, a 
much larger staff would have been required to handle 
its inspection. 
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* * * 


Regarding the amount of wheat likely to be mar- 
keted and shipped to the terminals here, dealers and 
elevator men are unable to make even approximate 
estitmates. The tonnage depends altogether on the 
policy to be adopted by the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, they assert. Up to date millers at Min- 
neapolis have been attracting wheat to that point 
through offering heavy premiums, but it is assumed 
that this market will come into its own as soon as 
the milling interests down that way are filled up. 
So far, too, the Grain Corporation has been purchas- 
ing in the Twin Cities considerable light weight 
durum and spring wheat at the fixed price, and the 
query being asked is whether it will be stored down 
there or shipped up this way, to go down the lakes 
before the close of the navigation season. As has 
been previously mentioned, dealers here are counting 
upon the movement of barley and rye to the terminals 
here making up to a great extent for the falling off 
in the wheat harvest this season. 

* * * 

“It is too bad that heated term as far as western 
and central Minnesota is concerned, was not delayed 
for even a week. Had that been the case, thousands 
of acres of spring wheat over that ground would have 
returned good yields of plump grain. Wheat grades 
ran off from Nos. 1 and 2 Northern to lightweight 
stuff in the course of about two days,” said Earl M. 


White of the White Grain Company on his return 
from an inspection trip. Yields of oats and other 
grain were also seriously affected in Minnesota 


through the hot weather coming on at a critical time. 
Mr. White declared that, in his opinion, the tonnage 
of hay harvested in this district this season was ex- 
ceptionally heavy, and good markets are counted on 
for it owing to the shortage of grain and feeds in 
the country farther west. 

* * * 

Former employes of Duluth Board of Trade firms 
who had been in army service, are gradually assum- 
ing their old positions. Among memberships recently 
transferred were those of G. H. Spencer to G. B. 
Hathaway, and of A. D. Thomson to G. P. Harbison. 
Mr. Hathaway is baek with the Consolidated BPleva- 
tor Company and Mr. Habison is on his old job as a 
cash grain buyer for A. D. Thomson. Max F. Rhein- 
berger is back with the Standard Grain Company 
after two years’ army service. 

* * * 

Julius H. Barnes, Federal Wheat Director, was a 
recent visitor on this market. In conversation with 
members of the trade here, he expressed the view 
that a gradual readjustment downward would be 
brought about in the general grain markets and the 
costs of living. He contended that wheat flour is the 
cheapest and most nutritious food in the list, and he 
drew attention to the point that consumers have not 
yet gotten over the habit of saving it as inculeated 
into them during the period when economy in this 
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country was necessary in order that sufficient wheat 
and flour might be left to supply Europe’s war needs. 
He regarded it as satisfactory to observe, though, 
that the consumption of flour has been on the upgrade 
lately while the demand for meats has fallen off; ~ Mir. 
Barnes’ information shows that foreign buying of 
American foods is already falling off and a scaling 
down is likely to come steadily as HEurope’s produc- 
tion increases. 
x * * 

Few changes have been reported on this market 
lately in connection with Duluth grain houses. Jack- 
son Bros. & Co. have been admitted to ‘firm member- 
ship on the Board here, and the Hagen Grain Com- 
pany to corporate membership. 

With the exception of an increase from $1.50 per 
1,000 bushels to %4 cent per bushel in rye commission 
charges for buying and selling grain for future de- 
livery on this market are unchanged from last year. 
The scale has been fixed as follows—Wheat and bar- 
ley, $1.50 per 1,000 bushels, or multiple thereof; rye, 
% cent per bushel and flaxseed 1 cent per bushel. 
When delivery of warehouse receipts is made on con- 
tracts for future delivery, an additional charge of 
1% cent per bushel is made for wheat and other food 
grains, and of 4 cent per bushel for flaxseed. 

ES * * 

Benjamin Stockman, president of the Board of 
Trade and manager of the Duluth-Superior Milling 
Company, have returned from a five-months’ trip 
abroad during which he visited his old home in Scot- 
land and made a run over to Belgium and Holland 
in order to study food conditions at first hand. He 
is of the opinion that Europe will require large quan- 
tities of American flour, wheat and other grains dur- 
ing the coming year as crops in nearly all the coun- 
tries over there were below the average. He as- 
sumes however that exports of foodstuffs will be held 
down until the disturbed exchange situation has been 


restored to a more normal basis, or special financial - 


arrangements have been made. 
* * s 

Operators on this market and the elevator interests 
at the Duluth and Superior are being faced by a 
serious shortage of grain cars. Several thousands of 
cars were shipped down to the Southwest by the 
Northwest roads and they have been slow in return- 
ing them. The consequence is that large quantities 
of grain are being held in interior elevators over the 
Northwest, which their holders desire to ship this 
way, and the grain movement is as a result being 
held down far below par for the season. The run of 
wheat this way is being held down to from 30 to 60 
cars daily at the present, while last fall at this time, 
600 and 700 cars a day were being handled. The fall- 
ing off in the season’s wheat yield and payment of 
high premiums up to date by Minneapolis millers and 
the car shortage have been factors in slowing the 
movement down this season. 

* * * 

Rye has been the trading feature on this market 
for some time back. Operations in it have been on 
an extended scale, a considerable tonnage of that 
grain having been disposed of for Hastern delivery. 
Going a month back, the spot quotation in No. 2 rye 
has worked down approximately 8 cents from $1.50% 
to around $1.40. Considerable of it has been bought 
for shipment as soon as cars can be supplied by the 


railroads. 
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Interest in the barley market has died away with 
the withdrawal from its market of operators who had 
been prominent in it. Its range has dropped to from 
$1.02 to $1.82 as compared with from $1.27 to $1.40 a 
month ago. 


INDIANA DISCUSSES H. C. L. 


When President Wilson came to Indianapolis to 
make his address on September 4, the Indiana Com- 
mittee on Food Production and Conservation pre- 
sented to him the following memorial: 

“Yo the President: 

“The Indiana Committee on Food Production and 
Conservation was appointed by Governor Goodrich, 
in April, 1917, on the declaration of the war with 
Germany, for the purpose of encouraging greater 
food production and conservation. Upon his re- 
guest, the Committee has continued its activities 
since the signing of the armistice. 

“Following your address August 8 to Congress, on 
the High Cost of Living and the inauguration of 
a campaign by the Attorney-General, this Committee 
has held meetings, conducted investigations and has 
been exerting every effort to aid in solving some 
of the many complex problems. This Committee 
recognizes the unusual living conditions existing 
at this time and is convinced that efforts must be 
made to make it possible for our people to secure 
the necessities of life. 

“A study of the situation in Indiana shows clearly 
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that the present agitation on the subject of the 
High Cost of Living and the drive for lower food 
prices is resulting in a material reduction in the 
production of foodstuffs by the farmers. 

“Indiana is one of the leading winter wheat states 
of the Union. This past year more than 2,890,000 
acres were grown, while the normal production is 
about 2,100,000 acres. Because of the uncertainty 
of markets for the crop for next year and the pres- 
ent high cost of fertilizers and scarcity of labor, 
it is doubtful if a normal acreage of wheat will 
be planted by Indiana farmers this fail. 

“Preparations for cattle feeding on farms of this 
state are now held in abeyance. Farmers are hesi- 
tating to fill silos with high-priced corn and other- 
wise prepare for winter feeding when they are un- 
certain as to whether they can buy cattle and. feed 
them out and secure a reasonable return for their 
labor and feed. Silos should be filled and corn put 
in the shock during the next three weeks, and a 
decision must be reached at once in the matter. 

“More than 4,000,000 hogs are grown and fat- 
tened on the farms of Indiana each year. Hog 
breeders are now raising the question as to whether 
they should keep the usual number of brood sows. 
A large number of farmers'have already decided to 
make a radical reduction in the number of breeding 
animals to be kept. A small reduction in the num- 
ber of sows kept on each farm this fall will mean 
a tremendous reduction in the amount of pork in 
1920. If only one less sow is kept on each of the 
200,000 farms in Indiana, with an average produc: 
tion of five pigs each, the number of pigs would be 
reduced by 1,000,000. Estimating that each of these 
pigs, if produced, would be fed and would weigh 
200 pounds, the total reduction in pork produced 
would be 200,000,000 pounds. In these respects In: 
diana does not differ from other states of the Middle 
West in which the surplus foodstuffs are produced. 

“Inadequate supplies of foodstuffs to meet the un- 
usual demand are responsible to a large extent for 
the present high prices of food. If conditions are 
to be bettered, the production of foodstuffs should 
be increased. Every encouragement and assurance, 
therefore, should be given to the farmers so that 
the program of production may go forward in a 
strong way. 

“Up to the present time, the campaign on the 
High Cost of Living has been largely directed on 
food. It is appreciated by all that rents, clothing, 
recreation and many luxuries are taking the larger 
share of the income of the wage earner and the 
salaried worker. It would seem, therefore, that all 
the people should be encouraged and urged to re- 
duce unnecessary expenditures along these many 
lines. The demand for luxuries, amusements and 
non-essentials is far beyond that of any previous 
time, and all of this causes the Committee to feel 
that people are giving undue attention to expendi- 
tures for food and are failing to economize and 
conserve along other lines, which is taking the larger 
share of their income. 

“There is a general feeling among our farmers 
that the short hours of labor observed in industrial 
lines is militating against the efficiency on the farm 
and is reflected inthe cost and volume of produc- 
tion. The same is true with all other activities in 
the preparation, handling and distribution of food 
consumption. 

“The Indiana Committee on Food Production and 
Conservation respectfully calls these matters to your 
attention and urges that in all possible ways the 
attention of the public be directed to the essential 
needs for greater production, conservation, thrift 
and economy.” 


THE Kansas Public Utilities Commission has or- 
dered that in case it is impossible for a railroad 
company to furnish sufficient cars to keep all ele- 
vators open, then cars shall be divided among such 
elevators in proportion to the grain actually de- 
livered at such station. It is our further under- 
standing of the order that grain held in the coun- 
try not actually delivered is not to be considered 
in making division of equipment. This is intended 
to fully answer the many inquiries we are receiy- 
ing from our members regarding the distribution of 
box car equipment. 


September 15, 1919 
BARNES REPLIES TO GRONNA 


Julius H. Barnes, United States Wheat Director, 
tocay made public his reply to the statement issued 
by Senator Gronna, chairman of the Senate Agri- 
cultural Committee, on August 12, reflecting on Mr. 
Barnes and the United States Grain Corporation, in 
their administration of the Wheat Guarantee Act. 
Mr. Barnes’ answer is contained in the following 
letter sent to Senator Gronna: 


My dear Senator: I note through the public press 
your statement of August 12. I greatly desire, in 
the difficult problems of this office, the sympathetic 
co-operation of your Committee. Before this task of 
National Administration should be again embarrassed 
by charges of manipulation, tending to undermine 
public confidence, please grant me the opportunity to 
examine statements of presumed facts made before 
your Committee? In this ¢ase, was there proper ef- 
fort at verification? 

I refer particularly to your statement: 


They should know that owing to manipulation in 
administering the grades and standards together with 
the damage done by hot weather to the maturing 
crops the winter wheat producers are receiving as low 
as $1.15 per bushel for their wheat, not the $2.05 
which Mr. Barnes gives as a theoretical average, and 
at this year’s crops may average not over $1.50 per 

ushel, 
That $1.15 statement originated as the uneasy ap- 


prehension of a Kansas editor. It is as if, distracted, 
one anxiously sought insurance against one’s home 
catching fire at the same instant that a cyclone 
wrecked it, lightning struck, earthquakes shook it, 
and a flood swept it away. All might conceivably 
happen at once, but it is not likely. Out of 80,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat marketed in the Southwest since 
July i, our records fail to indicate even 1,000 
bushels of wheat so priced. Of 16,000 carloads of 
wheat received in Kansas City, only six cars sold 
below $2.00, and the lowest was $1.92. Less than 6 
per cent has sold below the standard price for No. 3 
at $2.11. 


As to the 
theoretical average.” 
ture gives, monthly, 
received by the grower, 
damaged and inferior qualities. 
allow the following calculations: 
Crop of 1917—423,000,000 bushels, 

average grower price of 
Crop of 1918—729,000,000 bushels, 
average grower price of 2.06 

The weighted average for the two crops is $2.0459, 
and was the basis for my statement. 

As to the producer not receiving the full measure 
of the guarantee, it is interesting to note that the 
average farm price, July 1, was $2.20, and on August 
1, $2.17, between which dates there was marketed 
150,000,000 bushels, evidently at 12 to 15 cents, above 
the average price obtained during two years of the 
fair price control. 

In view of this, the anxiety “that this year’s crops 
may not average over $1.50’ seems premature. 

The Wheat Guarantee is expressed in standard 
grades promulgated by the express direction of Con- 
gress. The guarantee is expressed in prices at cer- 
tain market terminals, and to insure that a fair re- 
flection of those terminal prices reach the producer 
at country stations, the same standards of quality 
must be used, or price comparison is impossible. The 
Grain Corporation asked the millers and dealers at 
country points to accept as final the judgment of this 
disinterested Government Agency in cases where the 
producer felt grades or prices did not properly extend 
to him that guaraniee. For the first time in the age- 
long dispute between buyer and seller the producer 
can get a disinterested decision, binding on the buyer, 
at the expense of a postage stamp. To the credit 
of the trades, these contracts have been generally ac- 
cepted, and the usual trade rights of individual judg- 
ment surrendered to the common good. The pro- 
ducer apparently is satisfied with his treatment, for 
with 2,000,000 wagonloads of wheat marketed, we 
have received, in all our offices, less than 100 appeals 
against grade or price offered. 

If your suggestion is that the Grain Corporation 
prices on damaged wheat. are relatively too low, fair 
discussion on that phase is welcomed. Those dis- 
eounts are the judgment of 20 men of life-long 
grain experience, actuated by the same high ideal of 
national service as yourself. We aim to establish 
these discounts as generously as soundly possible in 
the relief of such producers as suffer from nature’s 
disfavor and shall not hesitate to recast them when 
convinced of error. Nor shall we hesitate to provide 
correction and restitution by dealers in such cases as 
develop where the producer is not properly treated. 
The competition of thousands of individual mills and 
dealers affords additional security to the producer. 
This competition is real and active. 

Nothing in many years of private experience and 
nothing in two years of experience in public control 
warrants me in accepting, without protest, such ex- 
pressions as “manipulation in administering the 
grades and standards” or that “the producers are 
thereby defrauded and the consumers receive no bene- 
fit.” It is a time for sobriety of speech and restraint 


“$2.05 which Mr. Barnes gives as a 
The Department of Agricul- 
the actual average farm price 
including actual prices for 
Those official reports 
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of statement. Nothing is gained by applying such 
terms to transactions made, with few exceptions, as 
the sincere expression of fair business judgment. 

Surely, my dear Senator, your experience must run 
with my own; that the vast majority of men, be they 
millers, dealers, producers or consumers, are compe- 
tent and fair, desiring no undue advantage, and taking 
none. When the sole test of honest business becomes 
real rascality in business and wide unemployment 
the entire absence of healthy profits, then certainly 
will walk hand in hand. 

Last February, with the largest’ winter wheat 
acreage ever sown and with rosy crop prospects 
throughout the world, the producers of this country 
anxiously sought national legislation making the 
guarantee effective. No spring wheat acreage had 
been sown then and it was argued that, to that ex- 
tent at least, the national guarantee should be re- 
garded as a war contract and discarded as such. Our 
people, to their credit, insisted on nothing bordering 
on repudiation. One billion dollars was voted to make 
the producer secure and at the same time protect the 
consumer, Should the development of a world price, 
fairly ascertained, justify resale at a lower level than 
the guarantee. 

Today, reduced crops here and abroad indicate a 
world price level fully equal to the guarantee basis, 
and the consumer naturally is content to buy his 
bread on that level. The producer, secure at all times 
by the guarantee, should fot insist he be allowed 
to seek a better market, without regard to the con- 
suming public, lately facing the prospect of a one 
billion dollar tax. 

In this period of difficult reconstruction, the au- 
thority and influences vested in this office should hold 
the balance level and you do quote me correctly in 
stating that by every natural and proper influence, 
particularly by the resale of wheat bought at the 
guaranteed level, I shall try to establish the fair price 
level expressed in the guarantee, and no higher. I 
do not understand that any of your committee, nor 
even the representatives of the farmers’ organizations, 
take issue with me on that position. 


WAGON SCALES 


BY JOSEPH B. SOWA* 
Seale Inspector, Illinois Grain Dealers Association 


The increasing cost of conducting business and 
the narrowing margin between costs and selling 
prices forees the attention of the up-to-date dealer 
to any mechanical or accounting methods that will 
reduce the unit cost for handling business and in- 
sure his just profit. 

The most complete plant equipment, the most per- 
feet accounting system, the utmost care used to 
eliminate unexpected losses, the strongest efforts put 
forth to stop leaks, are of no avail if the basic 
records of your business are inaccurate. 

The basic records of your business are recorded 
first on the beam of your wagon or truck scale, and 
the scale should be placed and kept jin such condi- 
tion that you can be certain that it is accurate and 
will maintain that accuracy. 

Hence we offer the following few but important 
suggestions relative to the installation and care of 
wagon scales. Other types of scales will be dis- 
cussed in later issues of the Bulletin. 

The first care to be exercised is in the purchase 
of. the scale, which must be of standard make and 
have sufficient capacity to weigh the heaviest loads 
witiiout taxing the strength of the levers or bearings. 

The foundation or walls must be of sufficient 
strength and set deep enough in the ground to in: 
sure a perfect footing, and should be built of con- 
crete, stone or hard brick. Soft brick should never 
‘be used, since they absorb and retain moisture. 
Have the pit of sufficient depth to permit ready 
access to all parts of scale, and keep all parts clear. 

Install a drain in the pit and place a roof or 
shed over the scale, in fact do all you can to 
insure a dry scale pit. 

Rust is the most fatal of scale diseases and no 

respecter of quality. The bearings and pivots will 
rust and scale off, the result being that the knife 
edges become blunt, at the same time the relative 
position of these edges is shifted, thereby changing 
the multiplication of the lever. : 
. If your scale is of the type that rests on piers in 
the pit, set the castings directly on the foundation. 
Do not use plank or timber between the foundation 
and the scale proper. Even though you renew such 
timber frequently, you cannot increase its com- 
pressive strength. : 


*From the Bulletin of the Illinois Grain Dealers As- 
sociation. 
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Where the team is not weighed with the load 
it is imperative that the approaches to the scale 
be level with the platform. 

If possible, connect the main levers directly to 
the steelyard rod which comes through the floor to 
the weigh beam. Have this rod and all other con- 
nections plumb, and all levers level before placing 
the inside frame on the pivots. 

If you must use an extension lever, give its support 
the same attention as the main foundation. 

Have at least one-half inch clearance between the 
platform and outside frame, build the platform flush 
with the frame to prevent loads striking or dropping, 
and provide a manhole in or adjoining the platform 
to premit frequent cleaning and inspection of the 
pit and scales. 

Have the inside frame sufficiently rigid to sup- 
port any load without sagging. The bearing feet 
are attached to this frame and any deflections of the 
frame will throw the lever connections out of the 
plumb line. 

It is advisable that at regular intervals, at least 
monthly, you jack up the scale platform, one end 
at a time, clean the bearings and loops and allow 
the levers to plumb themselves. Let the platform 
back carefully, being sure as you lower it that the 
check rods are free and that the connections do not 
crowd or pull. 

Keep the notches in the weighing beam clean by 
the use of a stiff brush. A small amount of dirt 
in these notches may cause a variation of 10 or 
20 pounds. 

Don’t be misled into believing that as long as 
the beam is oscillating or breaking nicely, that your 
scale is correct. 

Have your scales installed and then inspected 
regularly by a competent scale man, using at least 
1,000 pounds of standard test weights, and keep in 
mind the fact that although it may not appear as 
such, nevertheless, hidden under the platform in the 
scale pit is possibly the most delicate and important 
machine of your entire equipment. 


AN EFFORT TO KEEP THE GULF 
PORTS CLEAR 


Lack of an adequate amount of ocean _ ton- 
nage for handling the grain movement through 
the port of Galveston has brought about an acute 
situation here. At the end of August there were 
more than 2,000 loaded cars on the track here, in 
addition to full elevators. All told, there were 
more than 10,000,000 bushels of wheat on hand 
awaiting export. In the elevators and cars at Fort 
Worth were an additional 5,000,000 bushels. 

In order to obtain relief of the congested condi- 
tions, the Texas Grain Dealers Association, through 
Secretary H. B. Dorsey, and other organizations, 
appealed to Julius H. Barnes, director of the United 
States Grain Corporation, and to the United States 
Shipping Board. It is urged that more ships be 
sent to Galveston to handle the traffic. Ocean ton- 
nage for handling immediately 6,500,000 bushels of 
wheat, jin addition to the ships already provided 
for, is urgently needed. - 

It is asserted by Ed. P. Byars, traffic manager 
of the Fort Worth Freight Bureau, that one reason 
for the congested condition of the grain movement 
is the fact that the United States Grain Corporation 
is inclined to give preference to foreign ships be- 
cause of the lower ocean rate. 


It is expected that the export wheat movement 
through the port of Galveston for the month of 
September will be approximately 6,000,000 bush- 


els. This estimate is based on the fact that a to- 
tal of 29 steamships have been allotted to that 
port for taking on wheat cargoes. 

The August movement of wheat, according to 
the report prepared by H. A. Wickstrom, chief 
grain inspector for the part of Galveston, amount- 
ed to 2,110,892 bushels. Three part cargoes, or 
297,000 bushels, remained on board ship, not 


cleared, on September 1. The August wheat move- 
ment shows an increase over the same month in 
1918 of 1,964,438.31 bushels. A part’ cargo of bar- 
ley amounting to 140,000 bushels was transported 
te Liverpool during August aboard the steamship 
Yosemite of the United States shipping board. 
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CANADA 

An elevator of 65,000 bushels’ capacity is being 
prected at Leduc, Alta., for the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany. 

The Western Hlevator Company will erect a re- 
nforced concrete building of Ft. William, Ont., to 
yo used for garage and lunch room. The building 
will cost $20,000. 

The Block Elevator site at Ft. William, Ont., has 
been purchased by Alexander Shelgrove, a grain 
dealer. This purchase includes 1,400 feet trackage, 
a dock on main channel of the harbor and office 
buildings. 

M. K. Smith is one of the incorporators of the 


Associated Farmers Elevator Company, Ltd., of 
Winnipeg, Man. The company is capitalized at 
$150,000. 


INDIANA 


The Syracuse Elevator Company operating at 
Syracuse, Ind., has filed a certificate of dissolu- 
tion. 

Chas. Ruple has disposed of his business at Harl 
Park, Ind. He has conducted the business there 
‘or a year or more. 

The Cromwell Elevator Company which has been 
operating at Cromwell, Ind., has filed a preliminary 
certificate of dissolution. 

Newton Busenbark Grain Company 
chased an elevator at Whitesville, Ind. 
now operates seven elevators. 

A farmers’ elevator company is to be organized 
at Linden, Ind., by farmers in that vicinity. They 
will build an elevator and operate same. 

The property of. the Farmers Grain & Milling 
Company at Union City, Ind., has been purchased 
by the Union City Elevator Company. 

A new concrete elevator and wooden building is 
to be built at Fowler, Ind., for the Oxford Grain 
Company. The cement building will cost $35,000; 
wooden, $30,000. 

An i1l-story plant is to be erected for W. H. 
Small & Co., at Hvansville, Ind., costing $500,000. 
W. H. Small is president; Guy M. Purcell, vice- 
president and general manager of the company. 

D. N. Johnson, Robt. W. Willoughby and Otis 
Kinney have incorporated the Owen Farmers Sup- 
ply Company of Spencer, Ind. The company will 
handle feed, flour and coal and is capitalized at 
$10,000. 

EH. Robbins is president; Calvin Thornburg, vice- 
president and E. Pavy, secretary of the recently in- 
corporated farmers’ elevator company at Horace, 
Ind. The company is capitalized at $25,000 and 
will build a grain elevator next year. 

The Union Elevator located at Evansville, Ind., 
has been purchased by A. Waller & Co., of Hen- 
derson, Ky. The elevator has a capacity of 250,000 
bushels and was the property of Paul Kuhn & Co. 
J. C. Dodds has been named as Evansville agent 
of the Kentucky company. 


has pur- 
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WESTERN 


Hans Kaehler has disposed of his grain business 
at Wiley, Colo. 


Four grain tanks of 1,000 bushels’ capacity are 
to be built at White Swan, Wash. 


The elevator plant of the Wiggins Farmers Co- 
bperative Elevator Company at Wiggins, Colo., has 
been ovehauled. 


The Montana Flour Mills Company has purchased 
the elevators and milling plant of the Bozeman 
(Mont.) Milling Company. 

J. L. Neil and Geo. L. Neil have incorporated at 
Spokane, Wash., as the Neil Bros. Grain Company. 
The grain concern is capitalized at $50,000. 


The Montana Central Elevator Company has 
purchased the Dixon, Mont., elevator, The Mon- 
tana company recently acquired elevators at Ra- 
valli and Parma. 


The Greeley Elevator at Montague, Mont., has 
been reopened and has taken over the business of 
the Montana Elevator Company which closed down 
its plant at Montague. L. CG. Prueninger will have 
charge. ; 

A 1,000,000-bushel elevator and mill of initial 
capacity of 400 barrels is to be erected at Poca- 
tello, Idaho, for the Pocatello Milling & Elevator 
Company. H. C. Erlich and J. 8S. Lambing are jn- 
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terested. The mill will be electrically driven. 
There will also be a wheat and flour testing lab- 
oratory. The elevator and mill will be erected of 
reinforced concrete. yee 

A new elevator of 75,000 bushels’ capacity is be- 
ing erected at Mabton, Wash. Jacob Johnson is 
president; A. E. Mains, vice-president; Arthur 
King, secretary. The company may also erect a 
new flour and feed mill. 

The Benchland Grain Company was incorporated 
at Benchland, Mont. The directors are John W. 
Nelson, H. W. Zimmerman, D. W. Deegan and Bert 
Barkhoff. The company is capitalized at $50,000 
and will conduct a grain business. : 

The elevator owned by the Winter-Truesdell-Ames 
concern at Nashua, Mont., has been reopened for 
business this fall by O. J. Christianson of Nashua. 
He is overhauling and making a few repairs on the 
machinery before beginning operations. 

“Trapp” Auto Truck Dumps have been installed 
in the plants of the following: Farmers Union 
Elevator Company, Akron, Colo.; Farmers Co-op- 
erative Elevator Company, Sedgwick, Colo.;; and 
John E. Spelts Cass & Wilson of Julesburg, Colo. 


OHIO AND MICHIGAN 


A new elevator is to be built at St. James, Ohio, 
for the St. James Equity Exchange Company. 

A new elevator is to be erected at Crestline, 
Ohio, for the Crestline Equity Exchange Company. 

The Ogemaw County Grange is interested in the 
erection of a grain elevator at West Branch, Mich. 

Earl Blair’s elevator and flour mill located at 
Mt. Gilead, Ohio, has been purchased by the Farm- 
ers Co-operative Company. 

Farmers around Union City, Mich., are inter- 
ested in the organization of a company to build 
and operate a grain elevator. 

The elevator of Switzer & White at North Rob- 
inson, Ohio, has been sold to the North Robinson 
Equity Exchange Company. ° 

Mr. Dean of Cadillac, Mich., has purchased the 
elevator at Oakley, Mich., formerly owned and 
operated by G. W. Detwiler of Detroit, Mich. 

The Waldo Grain Elevator and business at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has been purchased by H. L. Well- 
man. Mr. Wellman is a well-known grain and bean 
dealer. 

The capital stock of the Central Erie Supply & 
Hlevator Company operating at Prout (Sandusky 
p.o.), Ohio, has been increased from $15,000 to 
$30,000. : 

Farmers of Bethel and Monroe Townships have 
made tentative plans for the purchase of a grain 
elevator at Tippecanoe City, Ohio, or some neigh- 
boring town. 

Six storage tanks are to be built to the plant of 
the Bennett Milling Company at Grafton, Ohio, 
increasing the storage capacity of the ‘establish- 
ment to 400,000 bushels. 

A grain storage house of 2,000,000 bushels’ capac- 
ity and a large mill is to be erected at Canton, 
Ohio, for the Canton Feed & Milling Company. 
The plant will cost $200,000. 

Construction work has been completed on the 
elevator of M. B. Lindemann at Scott’s Crossing, 
near Delphos, Ohio. The elevator was moved from 
Roselm where Mr. Lindemann formerly conducted 
it. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed at Brad- 
ner, Ohio, bythe Bradner Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany, capitalized at $35,000. Clate Lantz, W. HB. 
Clark, W. R. Wirebaugh, Guy H. Keller and Chas. 
L. Foster are interested. 


The Amble Elevator Company has been jncor- 
porated at Amble, Montcalm County, Mich., to 
operate a grain elevator. E. L. Wellman, R. A. 
Wellman and A. K. Drueke are interested. The 
firm is capitalized at $10,000. 

The Ashley Co-operative Company of Ashley, 
Ohio, has completed a new vitrified brick tile ele- 
vator of 13,000 bushels’ capacity. It consists -of 
three tanks, dump scale in cupola with cleaner 
above driveway. G. P. Gephart is manager. 

Extensive improvements have been made to the 
elevator of the Ashville Grain Company of Ash- 
ville, Ohio. The capital stock of the firm was re- 
cently increased to $50,000. The elevator has a 
capacity of 25,000 bushels of wheat and 20,000 
bushels corn. Also has a drying capacity of 400 
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bushels per hour and is equipped with machinery 
to load ear corn on the car. 

The business of the Northern Elevator Company 
at Pinconning, Mich., has been purchased by the 
East Michigan Bean & Grain Company of Omer. 

The Coopersville Co-operative Elevator Company 
has been incorporated at Coopersville, Mich., cap- 
jtalized at $20,000. Geo. Wallis, is president; Frank 
I. Stephens, vice-president; Everett Collar, secre- 
tary; Warren Jasper, treasurer; Geo. Portvliet, 
Ellis Peck and Frank Ambleton, directors. 


A new grain storage house and warehouse has 
been completed by John G. Walker, member of the 
old firm of Schmidt & Walker, corn millers, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. A storage capacity of 25,000 
bushels will be provided to be increased later on. 
Schmidt & Walker was mutually dissolved a short 
while ago to give Mr. Schmidt time to attend to 
his other interests. on Mine 


: EASTERN 

The Rockville Grain Company has been incor- 
porated to operate at Vernon, Conn. The com- 
party is capitalized at $60,000. 

A huilding at Monmouth, Maine, has been pur- 
chased by J. B. Hain & Co., which will remodel it 
iuto a grain and feed store. Geo. Merrill is to be 
manager of the business. 

A new 5,000,000-bushel elevator of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad at Canton is to be ready for opera- 
tion by December 1. This elevator replaces Ele- 
vator No. 3 which burned. 

A new company has been organized at Somer- 
ville, Mass., to handle grain, flour and cereals 
under the firm name of Colbert Bros. Company. 
The firm is capitalized at $25,000. 

Jas. and Daniel M. Reid and Leon R. Loutree 
have incorporated at Gapland, Maine, as the Reid 
Company, capitalized at $6,000. The firm will 
handle grain, dairy products, flour, etc. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., by M. F., A. M. and O. C. Cohn of Buf- 
falo under the name of the Sunset Feed & Grain 
Company. Its capital stock is $10,000. 

An eight-story elevator 22x25 feet is being 
erected in addition to the plant of the Quaker City 
Flour Mills at Philadelphia, Pa. The addition will 
cost $15,000. 

A grain elevator of 35,000 bushels’ capacity is to 
be erected at Hanover, Pa., for the Oxford Feed 
Mill Company. The elevator will be 338 feet high 
and will be built on a cement foundation. 


Reports state that the Manchester Grange Co- 
operative Association of Emigsville, Pa., will build 
an elevator there and conduct it. S. T. Pelling is 
president and J, C. Shaffer secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. 

H. Harrison, F. D. Hebbard and W. J. Blodgett 
have filed incorporation papers at Albion, N. Y., as 
the Harrison-Building Company, Inc. The firm will 
handle grain and farm products and is capitalized 
at $90,000. 

The C. H. Moore Company has purchased the 
grain business of Geo. L. Dennis at Stafford 
Springs, Conn. This firm will continue operating 
the business under the old firm name of Dennis 
Grain Company. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 


J. H. Bell is erecting an elevator at Cushing, 
Okla. 


J. C. Street will engage in the grain business at 
Goldthwaite, Texas. : 

Crews & Burke are succeeded in the grain bus-~ 
iness at Floydada, Texas, by W. J. Burke. 

H. B. Campbell has sold his elevator at Welch, 
Okla., to the Mead Grain Company of Ft. Scott, 
Kan. 

The Producers Elevator Company has been in- 
corporated to operate at Withrow, Okla., capital- 
ized at $20,000. 

W. F. Hull & Co., have incorporated at Dallas, 
Texas, to conduct a grain and cotton business, W. 
F. and M: C. Hull and C. M. Reid are interested. 

I. R. Flint, B. HE. Blanchard and C. T. Daniel have 
incorporated at Rosston, Okla., as the Rosston Ele- 
vator Company. The firm is capitalized at $5,000. 

R. F. Willingham, E. C. Webb, B. B. Ford, W. E. 
Markwalter and N. F. Powell have incorporated the 
Shippers Bonded Compress at Atlantic, Ga., cap- 
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italized at $520,000, with privilege to increase to 
$1,000,000. The company will maintain a bonded 
warehouse for storing grain, manufactured prod- 
ucts, lumber, cotton, etc. 

The elevator of the Carrier Mill & Elevator Com- 
pany at Carrier, Okla., is being remodeled. The 
capacity is being increased anu the outside of the 
elevator iron clad. / 

The Florida Elevator & Grain Company is con- 
templating the erection of a modern grain eleva- 
tor at Moore Haven, Fla., for handling corn, pea- 
nuts, beans and other small grains. 

To handle grain, flour, meal, etc., the Chas. M. 
Glenn Company has been incorporated at Rich- 
mond, Va., capitalized at $10,000. ‘Chas. M. Glenn 
me president and P. H. Eubank, secretary of the 

rm. 


Jas. F. Shehane, A. W. Wier and F. L. Parr have 
filed incorporation papers at Athens, Ga., to con- 
duct a grain and feed business there. They are 
incorporated at $25,000 with privileges to increase 
stock to $200,000. 

The Delier & Speir Milling Company of Augusta, 
Ga., has made plans for the construction of a ware- 
house at Augusta to be used in distributing its 
grain and wheat products. The firm conducts a 
wholesale business in grain and flour. 


A large elevator of 30,000 bushels’ capacity is to 
be constructed at Dublin, Ga., for the Farmers Co- 
operative Association. The elevator will be 
equipped with loading machinery of 15 cars capac- 
ity per day and unloading machinery of 500 bush- 
els’ capacity per hour. 

Chas. B. Carothers, C. W. Hall, J. C.° Griffith, 
R. N. Archer, G. T. Carothers and E. T. Carothers, 
who operate at Memphis, Tenn., as the Chas. B. 
Carothers Company, have increased their capital 
stock from $20,000 to $40,000. The company con- 
ducts a grain business there. 

Plans are on foot for the construction of a grain 
elevator at Houston to cost approximately $1,- 
000,000. The Houston Chamber of Commerce, the 
Houston Cotton Exchange and the Houston Hay 
and Grain Exchange have indorsed the proposition 
and a committee representing the three bodies has 
been appointed for the purpose of assisting in 
financing the project. This committee consists of 
E. L. Neville, D. S. Cage and C. P. Shearn. ‘The 
proposed elevator will be located on the Ship Chan- 
nel where it will have the benefit of ocean shipping 
terminals. 


ILLINOIS 
The elevator at Mahomet, Ill., has been pur- 
chased by Harry H. Woolsey. 
W. H. Tallyn is succeeded in the grain business 
at Wenona, Ill., by L. A. Reckoner. 
A 10-ton truck Fairbanks Scale is being installed 
in the elevator of Noah Twist at Divernon, Il. 


An elevator is being erected at Carle Spring 
(Heyworth p. o.), Ill., for G. W. Arnolds & Son. 


A new elevator is to be built at Pesotum, IIl., for 
Garner, Davis & Burton, replacing the one burned. 


A new elevator is to be built at Tampico, IIl., for 
- Farmers Elevator Company. It will cost $25,- 


The grain, hay and flour and feed business of C. 
Shumaker’s Sons at Altamont, IIl., has been sold to 
Martin Burrow. 


‘The capacity of the elevator of the Farmers Ele- 
vator Company at Kankakee, Ill, is to be enlarged 
to 100,000 bushels. 

The Farmers Elevator Association of Ashkum, 
Tll., has let the contract for the construction of a 
modern grain elevator there. 


A grain elevator of 25,000 bushels’ capacity is 
being constructed at Ullrich (Lovington p. o.), IIL, 
for the Farmers Grain & Produce Company. 


The Hanna City Farmers Elevator Company has 
its new elevator at Hanna City, Ill., practically 
completed, and machinery is being installed. 


The Minor Elevator at Muncie, IIll., has been pur- 
chased by a banking firm-organized at Fithian. The 
banking firm will organize a new farmers elevator 
company to operate same. 


A new 14,000-bushel elevator is being constructed 
at Godfrey, Ill., for the Godfrey Farmers Elevator 
Company. The elevator is of concrete construc- 
tion, cylindrical in shape. 


The grain and lumber business at Middlegrove, 
Tl, has been purchased from W. Courtney by W. I. 
and Elmer Jackson and H. H. Payne. Possession 
was given on September 1. 


The new granary near Elliott, Ill., is practically 
completed. The plant is of vitrified tile and is 33 
feet in diameter and 50 feet high. The plant will 
be equipped with elevator and scales and has bins 
for corn and oats. 


A new co-operative elevator company has been 
formed at Alexander, Ill, with the following as di- 
rectors: John E. Erickson, Joseph Bergschneider, 
Henry Rider, John Luby, Geo. Ruble, A. W. Rob- 
ertson, W. A. Brown and F. F. Foster. It is re- 
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ported that a large elevator will be built by the 
firm in the near future. The capital stock amounts 
to $25,000. 

Articles of incorporation were filed at London 
Mills, lll., by the following under the name of the 
London Mills Farmers Co-operative Company: A. 
C. Timmons, E. H. Harden and Frank Reihm. Cap- 
ital stock is $30,000. 

Geo. Holke, Julius Grimond Frey, Betcher Lenen 
and John D. Mahlstedt have filed incorporation 
papers at Green River, Ill. as the Green River 
Farmers Co-operative Grain Company. The com- 
pany is incorporated at $5,000. 

A modern grain elevator of 30,000 bushels’ ca- 
pacity is to be erected at Rapatee, Ill., for the farm- 
ers elevator company recently organized there cap- 
italized with stock of $30,000. The elevator will 
be ready for operation by January 1. 

Boughton & Harlan have purchased the grain 
business at Chenoa, Ill., from L. L. Bennion. Mr. 
Bennion, who will now engage in the real estate 
business at Los Angeles, Calif., purchased the F, L. 
Warner elevators at Chenoa, Ballard and Ocoya 
seven years ago and has lived at Chenoa since that 
time. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 


The elevator of C. H. Veatch at Ellsworth, Kan., 
has been remodeled. 

Newman & Morton Elevator at Laurel, Neb., has 
been purchased by J. R. Durrie. 

A. W. Armstrong has sold his elevator at Phillips- 
burg, Kan., to the Farmers Union. 

The elevator of the Trans-Mississippi Grain Com- 
pany at Overton, Neb., has been repaired. 

The Anderson Bros. have opened their grain ele- 
vator at St. Francis, Kan., for business. 

A warehouse is to be erected at Clinton, Mo., for 
the Farmers Hlevator & Supply Company. 

A 16,000-bushel elevator is being erected at 
Archie, Mo., for the Farmers Elevator Company. 

The Farmers Co-operative Company of Harper, 
Kan., will construct a new grain elevator and ware- 
house. 

The Farmers Elevator at Jetmore, Kan., has been 
leased by the Ling-Vetter Grain & Supply Com- 
pany. 

A. W. Armstrong’s elevator and feed yard at 
Glade, Kan., has been purchased by the Farmers 
Union. 

J. T. Fletcher’s elevator at Breslau, Neb., is now 
owned by the Western Terminal Grain Elevator 
Company. 

A new elevator of 16,000 bushels’ capacity is be- 
ing erected at Allen, Kan., for the Farmers Union 
Association. 

A new office has been built by the Farmers Co- 
operative Elevator & Mercantile Company of Bur- 
lington, Kan. 

To handle grain and feed, the Farmers Elevator 
Company was organized at Otterville, Mo., capital- 
ized at $15,000. 

A new 10,000-bushel elevator, iron clad, has been 
completed at Aliceville, Kan., for the Aliceville Ele- 
vator Company. 

The new farmers’ elevator at Saxman, Kan., has 
been completed. The elevator has a capacity of 
200,000 bushels. 

The Humanyille Mill & Elevator Company of 
Humanville, Mo., is building a modern 10,000- 
bushel elevator. 

The elevator and grain business of D. E. Whit- 
taker, and Chas. Triplett at Troy, Kan., has been 
purchased by E. S: Leland. 

The grain and seed firm of Reding & Clark at 
Joplin, Mo., has been purchased by the Hanna-Pate 
Grain Company of that city. 

The Waynesville Mill & Elevator Company of 
Waynesville, Mo., has let the contract for a 15,000- 
bushel elevator and new mill. 

The Farmers Grain & Supply Company has pur- 
chased the Dakota City, Neb., elevator of the Wil- 
liam Slaughter Grain Company. 

The Farmers Elevator Company has purchased 
the elevator of Barr & Waller at Foster, Mo. The 
company is capitalized with stock of $15,000. 

The Lodge Pole Lumber & Grain Company’s ele- 
vator at Lodge Pole, Neb., has been purchased by 
the Geo. A. Roberts Company located at Omaha, 
Neb. 

The Farmers Elevator Company of O’Neill, Neb., 
has laid the foundation for a coal storage house. 
The storage house will have concrete floor and 
foundation. 

The contract has been let by the Farmers Co- 
operative Association of Eddyville, Neb., for the 
construction of a new elevator and warehouse 
costing $3,000. 

The Associated Mill & Elevator Company has 
purchased the property of the Silver Grain Com- 


pany at Morganyille, Kan., and the Federated Mills had the contract for the plant. 
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Company. The elevators have capacities of 25,000 
and 16,000 bushels and mill has capacity of 150 
barrels flour and 100 barrels cornmeal daily. 

The Four County Grain Company has been incor- 
porated at Logan, Kan. The company is capital- 
ized at $10,000. 

The Gooch Milling & Blevator Company of Lin- 
coln, Neb., is building 10 tempering bins of con- 
crete construction and of 18,000 bushels’ capacity. 

A new elevator is under course of construction 
at Westpoint, Neb., for the Farmers Co-operative 
Company. The elevator will have a capacity of 
45,000 bushels. 

Niblick Building at Trenton, Mo., has been pur- 
chased by the Marlin grain company. The Marlin 
Grain & Flour Company will conduct a grain and 
flour and feed business. 

The capital stock of the Farmers Union operat- 
ing at Manhattan, Kan., has been increased by 
$25,000. The company also contemplates the erec- 
tion of a grain elevator. 

The Farmers Grain & Lumber Company has 
been incorporated at Montezuma, Kan., capitalized 
at $30,000. The organizers of the firm are: M. L. 
Fry, H. B. Thompson and J. W. McReynolds. 

The Farmers Elevator, Mercantile & Manufac- 
turing Company has been incorporated at Drexel, 
Mo., capitalized at $25,000. The company will con- 
duct a grain business and handle other farm and 
mercantile products. 

The Mid-West Grain Company purchased the grain 
elevator at Elwood; Mo., from the Keystone Eleva- 
tor & Grain Company. The elevator has a Ca- 
pacity of 500,000 bushels. John M. Flynn is presi- 
dent of the Mid-West firm. 

E. B. McEvoy is president; Albert Kleeb, vice- 
president; Chas. Wolford, secretary and treasurer; 
John Staab, H. M. Coble and H. S. Waterberry di- 
rectors of the Farmers Grain & Supply Association 
of Broken Bow, Neb. The capital stock of the 
firm is $25,000. 

The elevators of Josiah Crosby & Son, St. Francis, 
Kan.; P. A. Johnston, Coldwater, Kan.; }k’armers 
Union Exchange, Tilden, Neb.; Lexington Mill & 
Elevator Company, Lexington, Neb.; Halstead Mill 
& Elevator Company, Halstead, Kan.; Frank Dorn 


Elevator Company, Big Springs, Neb.; Bennett 
Grain Company, Potter, Neb.; Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Association, Braymer, Mo.; Mercantile Asso- 
ciation, Ludlow, Mo., have been equipped with 


“Trapp” Auto Truck Dumps manufactured by the 
Trapp-Gohr-Donovan Company of Omaha. 


IOWA 

J. W. Lounsberry has bought the K. R. Frazier & 
Co. Elevator at Colo, Iowa. 

John H. Taylor has bought the elevator of Smith 
& Dilliver at Burlington, lowa. 

Synhorst & Son have purchased the elevator of 
J. E. Vanderzyl at Leighton, Iowa. 

The eleyator of Gitchell Bros. at Arlington, Iowa, 
has been equipped with new machinery. 

E. P. Meyer has purchased the elevator of Park- 
ersburg, Iowa, from Anderson & Lynch. 

The Farnhamville, Iowa, elevator of H. F. Dohr- 
man has been sold to the D. Milligan Company. 

A grain elevator is to be constructed at Emer- 
son, Iowa, for the Farmers Co-operative Union. 

B. Swenson has sold the Roland, Iowa, grain bus- 
ijness which he has been conducting to C, A. Pfund. 

A 20,000-bushel elevator is to be erected at Hart- 
wick, Iowa, for the King-Wilder Company of Cedar 
Rapids. 

The Lytton Grain Company of Lytton, Iowa, has 
purchased the elevator at that-place of R. H. 
French & Co. 

A. H. Rieppe & Son’s elevator interests at Sperry, 
Iowa, has been purchased by A. D. Hayes Companay 
of New London, Iowa. 

The grain elevator business of St. Clair & Son 


at Mt. Auburn, Iowa, has been sold to the King 
Wilder Grain Company. 

M. T. Blessing’s interest in the Rolfe Grain & 
Milling Company at Rolfe, Iowa, has been pur- 


chased by H. D. Brickman. 

Improvements are to be made to the elevator of 
the Farmers Co-operative Products Company at 
Doon, Iowa, costing $3,000. 

L. J. Midgdell is now owner of the Lake City, 
Iowa, elevator. The plant was formerly the prop- 
erty of the Updike Grain Company. 

Plans are under course of consideration by the 
McKee Bros., grain and commission men of Mus- 
catine, Iowa, for the construction of a grain ele- 
vator there. 

Extensive alterations are being made to the ele- 
vator of R. B. Galbraith & Co., at Newell, lowa. 
The elevator can now handle 2,000 bushels of 
grain per hour. 


A modern grain elevator is being erected at 
Edna, Iowa, by the Edmonds-Londergan Company. 
The Burrell Engineering & Construction Company 
The structure will 
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be of reinforced concrete and have a capacity of 
35,000 bushels. The plant, it is said, will be ‘com- 
pleted by September 15. 

John Tjaden, grain dealer of Wellsburg, Iowa, has 
taken into partnership with him his son-in-law, 
Sherly Dilly. They will in the future conduct the 
grain business at Wellsburg as Tjaden & Dilly. 


The site of the elevator, destroyed by fire, owned 
by the Farmers Elevator Company at Ontario, 
Iowa, has been purchased by L. E. Munsinger and 
others. They will build a new elevator there. 


O. J. Meredith, W. L. Sargent, T. S. Heggen and 
A. E. Sargent have incorporated at Des Moines, 
Iowa, as Sargent & Co., to deal in grain, hay, coal, 
cereal products, etc. The capital stock of the firm 
is $100,000. 

The Trapp-Gohr-Donovan 
Neb., announces the recent 
“Trapp” 


Company of Omaha, 

installations of its 
Auto Truck Dumps in the following 
plants: Farmers Grain & Lumber Company, Car- 
roll, Iowa; Farmers Grain Company, Chatsworth, 
Iowa; T. S. Cathcart & Sons, Correctionville, Iowa; 
D. EH. Shorrett, Ida Grove, Iowa; Ida County Grain 
Company, Galva, Iowa; Metcalf & Cannon, Paullina, 


Iowa; Farmers Elevator Company, Early, Iowa; 
Jewell Farmers Elevator Company, Jewell, Iowa; 
Pocahontas Grain Company, Pocahontas, Iowa; 
Wilson Grain Company, Truesdale, Iowa; Farmers 


Hlevator & Lumber Company, Aurelia, Iowa; Far- 
mers Co-operative Association, Ireton, Iowa; Henry 
B. McVeigh of New Sharon, Iowa, has equipped his 
plant with a double “Trapp” Combination Truck 
and Wagon Dump. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 


A new elevator is to be constructed at Flaming, 
Minn., for the Equity Elevator concern. 


The Dobie Elevator at Mapleton, Minn., has been 
equipped with a seed scalper. 


A modern elevator is to be constructed at Akely, 
Minn., by the McConville Bros. 

The Equity Hlevator Company of Alberta, Minn., 
is building an addition to its office. 

The elevator of the Farmers Elevator Company 
at Watson, Minn., is being remodeled. 

The Farmers Equity recently purchased the ele- 
vator of Paul W. Giese at Verdi, Minn. 


New machinery is being installed in the elevator 
of P. F. Heckleman at Albertville, Minn. 


Ferl Eames has entered into partnership with 
his father in the elevator at Morris, Minn. 

An elevator is being erected on the right-of-way 
at St. Cloud, Minn., for the Erwin Milling Company. 

A. H. McCabe has sold his business at Weston, 
Wis., to the Elmwood Lumber & Grain Company. 

The Lund Grain Company has sold its elevator 
at Bricelyn, Minn., to the Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany. 


The John Whiting Elevator and residence at 


Henning, Minn., has been taken over by E. P, 
Toscabold. 

The Atlas Elevator Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn., is contemplating selling its elevator at 


Hills, Minn. 


The grain. feed mill and warehouse of John H. 
Johnson at Montfort, Wis., has been sold to John 
C. Kramer, Jr. 


Two elevators at Lewiston, Minn., owned by J. J. 
Litcher have been leased by Kimmel & Meyers of 
Rollingstone. 


A grain elevator is to be erected at Strathcona, 
Minn., and conducted by the farmers there on a 
co-operative basis. 

A grain, hay and flour and feed business is to 


be conducted at Antigo, Wis., by the Langdale 
Wholesale Company. 


é ae Seine of T. E. Ebberson Company at 
Janby, Minn., has been equipped with a “Trapp” 
Auto Truck Dump. ee 


3 Probably a co-operative elevator will be estab- 
lished at Elbow Lake, Minn. J. W. Wood and L. M. 
Bond are interested. 


The Chippewa Milling Company has purchased 
an elevator at Winona, Minn. M. Lundquist will 
operate the elevator. 


Geo. Huhn has re-entered the grain and produce 
business at Clintonville, Wis. He retired from 
business a few months ago. 


The elevator of the Farmers Elevator Company 
located at Gonvick, Minn., has been equipped with 
a Fairbanks-Morse Manlift. 


Garding & Warnert have purchased the Kraker 
& Wertin Elevator located at Albany, Minn. These 
two will operate the elevator. 

The elevator of the Farmers Grain & Fuel Com- 
pany at Delhi, Minn., is being equipped with a new 
10-horsepower gasoline engine. 

C. Steinkopf has sold his elevator which he op- 
erated at Detroit, Minn., as the Detroit Grain & 
Fuel Company to C. L. Hollopeter of Wooster, 
Ohio. J. J. Wade, Mr. Hollopeter’s son-in-law, will 
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be interested in a small way with his father-in-law 
in the grain business which will be conducted 
under its old name. 

The new elevator of the Farmers Equity at Bon- 
gards, Minn., has been completed. In addition to 
the elevator are feed and coal sheds. 

The Pfeiffer Grain & Seed Company is succeeded 
at Durand, Wis., by the Pfeiffer Elevator Company. 
The firm had been in business for 35 years. 


After having been closed down for a number of 
years, the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator at Men- 
tor, Minn., has been opened for business. 

The farmers elevator company operating at 
Greenbush and Badger, Minn., has disposed of the 
two plants to the Equity Co-operative Exchange. 

Business operations have been opened in the 
old Mikkelson Hlevator at Stephen, Minn., by the 
Stephen Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company. 

L. B. Bells and Jos. Vexiena have organized the 
Farmers Grain Company at Argyle, Minn., and 
have purchased and opened for business a grain 
elevator there. 

The Monarch Elevator at Litchfield, Minn., 
has been purchased by the Equity Society. _Rich- 
ard Welch has been in, charge of the Monarch Ele- 
vator. 


A warehouse and elevator is to be erected at 


Ladysmith, Wis., for the Morgan Produce Com- 
pany. The elevator and warehouse will cost 
$7,500. 


The McLaughlin Elevator at Medford, Minn., has 
been purchased and taken possession of by R. E. 
Jones & Co., of Wabasha. This company now owns 
53 elevators in all. 


Operations have been started in the elevator at 
Canby, Minn., purchased .a while ago by F. J. 
Speight. The plant was formerly known as the 
Fischer Hlevator. 


The Neenah & Menasha Supply Company has 
been incorporated at Neenah, Wis., capitalized at 
$10,000. The company will conduct a grain, feed 
and flour, business. 


The Farmers Equity Exchange of Waterville, 
Minn., has leased a right-of-way at that point from 
the Chicago Great Western upon which it will 
build a grain elevator. 


The Equity Co-operative Exchange has opened 
the elevator at Wendell, Minn., which it purchased 
from the Farmers Elevator Company, for business 
with I. O. Kaasa as buyer. 


The Chippewa Milling Company of Montevideo, 


Minn., has purchased the O. E. Ax Hlevator at 
Wheaton, Minn. M. V. Lundquist will be in 
charge of the elevator. 


An additional tank is to be built to the elevator 
of the Brooks Elevator Company at Minneapolis, 
Minn., increasing itS capacity considerably. The 
addition will cost $11,000. 


J. H. Lee has taken over the entire interests 
of the firm of Person & Lee in the elevator at 
Montevideo, Minn. The firm of Person & Lee was 
dissolved by mutual consent. 


Oscar Nelson is president; Edward W. Swed- 
berg, vice-president; S. Dalson, secretary and treas- 
urer of the recently incorporated Northern Hay & 
Grain Company of Rhinelander, Wis. 


R. P. Woodworth and others have incorporated 
at Minneapolis, Minn., the Anamoose Grain Com- 
pany, capitalized at $50,000. The company will 
conduct a grain elevator and warehouse and will 
handle grain, cereals, ete. 


C. W. Johnson is the new proprietor of the ele- 
vator at Detroit, Minn., of the Andrews Grain Com- 
pany. Mr. Johnson is an experienced grain man 
and for four years has been operating the Ogema 
Grain Company at Ogema, Minn. 


The I. L. Demaray Company has sold out its 
grain elevator, fuel and drayage business located 
at Pipestone, Minn., to Chas. S. Tobias and his 
brother, Lewis. The property will not change 
hands until March 1 of next year. 


C. T. Buchanan and others have incorporated the 
Prior Lake Elevator Ccmpany of Prior Lake, Minn., 
and have purchased the elevator there from the 
Costello Hardware Company. A warehouse for 
storing feed and flour is to be built at once. 


Farmers have incorporated the Outagamie 
Equity Exchange at Appleton, Wis., to build and 
operate a co-operative elevator and warehouse. 
Henry Thiel, Theodore Glaser and Frank Reimer 
are interested. The company is capitalized at $50,- 
000. 


The Wabasha Milling Company of Wabasha, 
Minn., has let the contract to the Hickock Con- 
struction Company for a new elevator of 100,000 
bushels’ capacity.. This plant will consist of six 
large storage tanks each 82 feet high and 20 feet 
in diameter. 

A $30,000 brick elevator has been completed at 
Montevideo, Minn., for the Farmers & Merchants 
Elevator Company. The plant is equipped with the 
latest types of machinery. H. E. Swanson is man- 
ager; Herman Ost, president; F. E. Wright, vice- 
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president; A. M. Parks, secretary and treasurer; 
Gustav Eliason, C. B. Borene, O. N. Norman, Peter 
E. Nelson and T. G. McKay, directors. 


A new 24x40 foot elevator, three stories in 
height, equipped with modern machinery, is to be 
built at Elysian, Minn., for Geo. T. Murray. 

Improvements have been made to the elevator of 
the Buchanan Grain Company of Shakopee, Minn. 
A Fairbanks-Morse Dump Scale has been installed 
and a new and modern elevator system installed 
which will increase the elevating capacity to 800 
bushels per hour. : ' 

I. CG. Lyman announced recently the purchase of 
a grain elevator of 300,000 bushels’ capacity at 
Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Lyman was formerly with 
the Lyman Joseph Grain Company which has dis- 
continued business. Mr. Lyman is now with the 
Franke Grain Company. 

William Doran, Samuel H. Lake, John B. Ben- 
gon, J. C. Johnson, Chas. C. Greenwood, A. O. 
Richardson and F. J. Johnson have incorporated 
the Farmers Grain & Shipping Association at 
Menahga, Minn. The company will conduct a grain 
business, seed, corn and other cereals. 


THE DAKOTAS 
A farmers’ elevator company has been organ- 
ized at Hague, N. D. 
The Empire Elevator Company is rebuilding its 
elevator at Mott, N. D. 


The capacity of the Woodworth Hlevator at Ken- 
sal, N. D., has been doubled. ) 

C. H. DeWald has purchased the grain business 
of R. E. Dana at Armour, S. D. 


Improvements have been completed to the V. A. 
Anderson Elevator at Clark, 8. D. 


Fred Horseman has purchased the elevator of 
Frank Pettyjohn at Harrold, 8. D. 


The Davis Grain Company has been incorporated 
at Davis, S. D., capitalized at $25,000. 

The elevator of Walt & Dana at Stickney, 8. D., 
has been sold by them to R. H. Dana. 


A grain cleaner has been installed in the eleva- 
tor of Bailey & Sether at Barney, N. D. 

A new grain elevator has been completed at Red- 
elm, S. D., for the Bagley Blevator Company. 

Adam Wollach’s grain business at Lesterville, 
S. D., has been taken over by Christopher Diede. 


The grain elevator of J. J. Doyle and James 
Welsh at Wishek, N. D., has been sold by them. 


The elevator of the Dyball & Cotton Company at 
Volga, S. D., has been purchased by J. O. Sundet. 


Farmers around St. Joe let the contract for a 
co-operative elevator to be built at Starkweather, 
N. D. 

A modern elevator is being erected at Bonilla, S. 
D., for the Farmers Equity Union Elevator Com- 
pany. 

Remodeling has been done to the Cargill Hle- 
vator at HEckelson, N. D., preparatory to this fall’s 
business. 

H. E. Schweiderhorn has purchased the elevator 
interests of the Monarch Elevator Company at Len- 
nox, S. D. 

A new grain elevator of 25,000 bushels’ capacity 
is to be constructed at Dupree, S. D., for the Bag- 
ley interests. 

A new driveway is being built and other im- 
provements made to the Cargill Elevator at Wil- 
low Lake, S. D. 


The International Elevator Company of Duluth, 
Minn., has purchased the P. C. Crangle Elevator 
at Hunter, N. D. 


The elevator of the Cargill concern at Gwinner, 
N. D., which burned down is to be replaced by a 
new establishment. 


The D. E. Stoddard Elevator at Willow Lake, S. 
D., has been purchased by the Traders’ Grain Com- 
pany at Minneapolis. 

Operations have been started at Selfridge, N. D., 
by the Farmers Equity Elevator with C. T. Wyn- 
koop as grain buyer. 

E. R. Dallas has purchased the elevator of Ahl- 
brecht & Sons at Denhoff, N. D., conducted by 
Wm. F. Ahlbrecht since 1907. 


The elevator of the Farmers Grain Company at 
Grandin, N. D., is being rebuilded. The plant will 
have a capacity of 100,000 bushels. 


The old Equity Elevator Company at Lemert 
(Carrington p. o.), N. D., is being reorganized and 
an entirely new company formed. 

A. N. Sorbo, A. C. Lindsey and N. O. Burreson 
have incorporated the Crosby Farmers Grain Com- 
pany at Crosby, N. D., capitalized at $10,000. 

A new engine room has been built at the eleva- 
tor of the Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company 
at Michigan, N. D., of which J. L. Barney is man- 
ager. 

The Bagley Elevator at Bowman, 
been leased by Geo. W. Elgar. 
sonal charge of the business. 


N.” D; thas 
He will have per- 
Mr. Elgar has for a 
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number of years been manager of the Bowman 
Equity Exchange and only recently resigned his 
position as such. 

Thos. Wildish has disposed of his elevator which 
he operated at Ellsberry, N. D., as the Ellsberry 
Grain Company to the Equity Elevator Company, 
who will operate it in the future. 

The Imperial Elevator at Walhalla, N. D., has 
been taken over by the Society of Equity. The 
plant for many years has been owned and operated 
by J. W. Harvey. 

The Farmers Elevator at Jefferson, S. D., has 
been purchased by the Western Terminal Com- 
pany of Elk Point. Mike King is president of the 
terminal concern. 

Several improvements have been made to the 
elevator of the Farmers Equity at Bowdon, N. D., 
including the installation of a 20-horsepower Fair- 
banks -Morse Engine. 

The Chaffee elevator and mill has been pur- 
chased by the recently organized Farmers Co-oper- 
ative Mill & Elevator Company of Casselton, N. D. 
W. D. Movius is manager. 

The engine used formerly to operate the old ele- 
vator of the Ludden Co-operative Company at Lud- 
den, N. D., has been moved to the new plant which 
the firm purchased recently. 

The Christopher Elevator at Parker, S. D., has 
been taken over by the Shanard Elevator Company, 
J. H. Halsay will have the management of the ele- 
vator under his supervision. 

The Equity Elevator Company has purchased the 
Inkster, N. D., elevator belonging to the Great 
Western Grain Company. W. P. Storms will be 
agent for the company there. 

A new 10-horsepower Fairbanks Morse gas and 
kerosene engine and new cleaner has been installed 
in the elevator of the Flushing Farmers Elevator 
Company at Flushing (Inkster p. 0.), N. D. 

The Atlantic Elevator at Bisbee, N. D., has been 
purchased by Leo Kruchten, Peter Skow and Chas. 
F. Stinchfield. They will conduct the business un- 
der the name of the Bisbee Farmers Grain Com- 
pany. 

Improvements are being made to the elevator of 
the farmers’ company at Milnor, N. D. A large 
coal shed with concrete foundation and bins has 
been built. The office headquarters are to be en- 
larged. oe 

Equity Co-operative Exchange has purchased and 
has ready for operation a 30,000-bushel elevator at 
Buchanan, N. D., known as the North Star Eleva- 
tor. G. H. Knoble is president of the Equity Ex- 
change. 

The Farmers Equity Elevator Company of Hovy- 
ing (Minor p. o.), N. Dt, has increased its capital 
‘stock from $10,000 to $20,000. Henry Bussman 
was elected president of the firm; E. J. Hatle, vice- 
president and W. F. Aderman, secretary of the 
elevator company. 

Jacob Dockter, P. P. Schnabel and Peter Knoll 
have incorporated at Venturia, N. D., as the Farm- 
ers Grain & Produce Company capitalized at $10,- 
000. The company will conduct a business in 
grain, coal, live stock and farm products. 


Geo. M. Engler’s elevator at Ipswich, S. D., has 
been purchased.-by a stock company organized 
there recently capitalized at $20,000. The firm 
will install a flour mill of 50 barrels’ capacity. 
L. E. Paulus, W. H. Smith and Mr. Champlin are 
interested. 

The elevator at Hastings, Barnes County, N. D., 
has been purchased by a number of men, one of 
whom is B. C. Hanson of Tuttle. Mr. Hanson has 
been manager of a Tuttle elevator for two years. 
Previous to that he operated, as manager, the 
Victoria Elevator at Hazelton. 


The old Farmers Elevator Association of Wynd- 
mere, N. D., has been dissolved. A new firm is to 
be organized to be known as the Farmers Hlevator 
Company. Alfred Thompson will be president; 
A. D. Hanson, vice-president and Alvin Manstrum, 
secretary-treasurer of the company. 

The elevator of the New Salem Union Elevator 
Company at New Salem, N. D., is undergoing re- 
modeling. New modern grain cleaning machinery, 
electrically driven, is being installed together with 
up-to-date labor saving devices and dust collecting 
system. An annex of 5,000 bushels’ capacity has 
been added to the building making total capacity 
40,000 bushels. © 

The following South Dakota elevator firms have 
equipped their establishments with “Trapp” Auto 
Truck Dumps, manufactured by the Trapp-Gohn- 
Donovan Company of Omaha, Neb.; Farmers Eleva- 
tor Company, Raymond; Farmers Union Livestock 
& Grain Buying Association, Irene; Farmers Edu- 
cational Co-operative Union, Winner; L. J. Schroe- 
der & Co,, Plankington; Elrod & Henry, Clark; 
Farmers Co-operative Company, Burbank; Nye- 
Schneider-Fowler Company, Winner and Burke; 
McCaull-Webster Elevator Company, Burbank; 
Farmers Co-operative Grain & Livestock Company, 
Burke; Hartford Grain Company, Hartford; Farm- 
ers Elevator, Marion; Judge & Hinrichs, Parker. 
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Jarbalo, Kan.—Fire destroyed the grain elevator 
of the Casebier Sons. 

Palmer, Kan.—The 
stroyed by fire recently. 

Ft. Smith, Ark.—The warehouse of the Western 
Grain Company was burned not long ago. 

Olmstead, N. D.—The Farmers Elevator here was 
struck by lightning and damaged slightly. 

Bethany, Ill.—T. W. Abrams’ elevator burst re- 
cently scattering about 1,000 bushels of grain. 

Miami, Okla.—Lightning struck and destroyed a 
warehouse here containing $8,000 worth of hay. 

Newport, Ind.—With a loss of $25,000, the ele- 
vator of W. M. Prillman was destroyed by fire re- 
cently. 

Fairfax, Iowa.—Fire 
Grain & Coal Elevator. 
destroyed. 

Freeland, Mich.—The elevator of the Peoples 
Grain Company was destroyed by fire with a loss 
of $65,000. 

Portland, Texas.—With a loss of $15,000, the 
building of the Arnold Seed & Produce Company 
was burned. 

Union, Ohio—Together with 5,000 bushels of 
wheat the elevator of Grant Campbell was de- 
stroyed by fire. 

West Concord, Minn.—Together with a consider- 
able quantity of wheat the elevator here was 
burned recently. 

Galt, Iowa.—Fire destroyed the elevator here. 
It is thought that small boys playing with matches 
started the blaze. 

Little Rock, Ark.—The warehouse of the West- 
ern Grain Company was destroyed by fire together 
with 120 tons of bales hay. 

Billings, Mont.—Fire, starting from an engine 
spark, destroyed completely the Oecident Ele- 
vator with a loss of $25,000. 

Florissant, Mo.—The feed and seed house of J. B. 
Mueller was damaged by fire. Loss amounted to 
$15,000; covered by insurance. 

Powhattan, Kan.— Lightning struck and did 
slight damage to the elevator of the Powhattan 
Elevator Company on August 17. 

Afton, Okla.—Fire destroyed the hay in the barn 
of the Lipscomb Grain Company to the amount of 
$4,000. The hay was insured for half its value. 

Palmer, Kan.—On August 19, the elevator of the 
Baker-Crowell Grain Company burned. The ele- 
vator had 4,500 bushels of grain stored in it. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Fire broke out in the Key- 
stone Elevator & Warehouse Company’s plant here 
and destroyed more than 200,000 bushels of grain, 
mostly oats. 

Kansas City, Mo.—On September 13, fire and ex- 
plosion wrecked the Murray Grain Elevator here 
entailing loss of $3,500,000 and causing the death 


South Elevator was de- 


destroyed the Farmers 
Fourteen cars of coal were 


of 13 people and injuries to 12 others, some prob- 
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ably fatal. All but one of these were employes. 
There were 1,000,000 bushels of grain in the ele- 
vator at the time. 

Atlantic, lowa.—Damages amounting to $2,000 
were done to the elevator of Nelson & McCaustland 
by fire on August 13. The fire was caused by 
lightning. 

Sanish, N. D.—On August 26 fire destroyed the 
Farmers Elevator here. The elevator when built 
was valued at $12,000. The loss is practically cov- 
ered by insurance. 

White Bear Lake, Minn.—-The elevator of Chas. 
Wiegand together with grain valued at $3,000 was 
destroyed by fire of unknown origin. The build- 
ing itself was valued at $40,000. 

Clearfield, Iowa.—Fire destroyed the Elliston Ele- 


vator, Backfiring in an engine was the cause. The 
plant was a total loss; small insurance was Car- 
ried. 


Oswego, Ill|—The floor beneath a huge grain bin 
in the Todd Elevator here gave way. Roy Burrell 
was in the bin at the time and was smothered to 
death beneath 1,000 bushels of grain. 

Jacksonville, Ill—The elevator of J. KF. Black- 
burn burst under the excessive strain put upon it 
by 100,000 bushels of grain and scattered large 
quantities of its contents upon the ground. 

Poneto, Ind—A grain bin at the elevator here 
burst pouring about 2,000 bushels of grain on the 
ground. The bin was overloaded with grain; this 
was necessitated by the scarcity of cars in which 
to ship the grain. 

Heyworth, Ill.—Spontaneous combustion caused 
the fire which destroyed the elevator of Harrison 
& Co., entailing a loss of about $25,000. The ele- 
vator was filled with grain at the time. Loss is 
partially covered by insurance. 

Ranger, Texas.—Richardson & Evans lost their 
wholesale grain and hay house by fire during 
which two box cars of hay and a number of small 
shacks were also destroyed. The total loss in- 
curred by the fire is estimated at $50,000. 

Kirkpatrick, Ind.—On August 16 the grain ele- 
vator owned by the Kirkpatrick Grain Company 
was totally destroyed by fire which started in the 
cob house at the rear of the building. The eleva- 
tor was filled with wheat, rye and oats. 

Mantador, N. D—The Farmers Grain & Feed 
Company suffered the total loss of its elevator by 
fire on August 23. The fire was of unknown ori- 
gin. The building was modern in every particular 
and cost $32,500; insurance of $25,000 was carried 
on the building. The elevator was built two years 
ago. 

Pittsburgh, Pa—On September 8, the Central 
Grain Elevator was totally destroyed by fire. About 
300,000 bushels of grain, mostly oats, malt and 
corn were burned. This was valued at about 
$500,000 and was owned by 20 firms; loss covered 
by insurance... Further details pertaining to the 
fire are to be found elsewhere in this issue. 
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BARTLETT.—Norman W. Bartlett, son of the 
late William H. Bartlett, well-known grain man, 
died enroute from Vermejo, N. Mex., to Chicago, 
Ill. Mr. Bartlett had been suffering from lung 
trouble for a number of years. He was a member 
of the Chicago Board of Trade though not actively 
interested in the grain trade. 

BEAUMONT.— Following an _ operation, Sam 
Beaumont died at a Chicago hospital. Mr. Beau- 
mont was a well-known cash grain handler and 
only a short while ago sold his membership on the 
Board of Trade. 

DICKSON.—C. E. Dickson, a young grain mer- 
chant of Sackville, N. B., was drowned recently 
while bathing in front of a hotel at St. Anne de 
Bellevue. Mr. Dickson and his bride of one week 
were spending the week end at St. Anne. He left 
the hotel for a swim before breakfast, got beyond 
his depth and became exhausted before he could 
reach shore. 

EDMONDS.—After suffering since last march 
from the effects of a paralytic stroke, Ebon Ed- 
monds died at Simcoe, Ont. He had been a lead- 
ing seed merchant since 1893. 


HARGRAFT.—Alex R. Hargraft died suddenly 


on August 29. Mr. Hargraft was a well-known 
grain man in Winnipeg. He served as president 
of the Grain Exchange for several years his first 


term starting in 1904. Mr. Hargraft was 59 years 
old. 
JENKS.—James M. Jenks died on August 30, 


after two weeks’ illness at the age of 69 years. 
Mr. Jenks was a member of the Nye & Jenks Grain 
Company. He started in the grain business 35 
years ago in Michigan. He moved to Minneapolis 
in 1890 and organized Nye, Jenks & Co. In 1893 
he organized the Nye & Jenks Grain Company at 
Chicago and Mr. Jenks became a resident of 
that city and a member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

LEMBKE.—Following an operation for appendi- 
citis, F. L. Lembke died at Canton, Ohio. He was 
a representative of the W. W. Barnard Company. 

MALONE.—M. J. Malone of Toronto, who until 
1912 was in the grain business at Uxbridge, Ont., 
recently passed away. Since he left Uxbridge sev- 
eral years ago, he has been associated with the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

STEINMESCH.—Aged 69 years, Henry Stein- 
mesch died from an operation for tumor of the kid- 
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neys. Mr. Steinmesch was president of the Stein- 
mesch Feed & Poultry Supply Company of St. 
‘Louis, Mo. For many years he had-been in the 
employ of the Plant Seed Company and from 1876 
to 1881 he was in the seed business for himself. 
His widow, two sons and a daughter survive him. 

TAYLOR—Aged 57 years, William C. Taylor 
died at Philadelphia, Pa., from injuries inflicted by 
a discharged employe. Mr. Taylor was a grain 
and hay dealer at Darby, Pa. He had been en- 
gaged in business in Delaware County for 30) ee 
His widow and daughter survive him. 


GRAIN TRADE PATENTS 


Bearing Date of August 12, 1919 
Elevator for corn, ete—John H. Gilman, Ottawa, 
Ill., assignor to King & Hamilton Company, Ottawa, 
Ill., a corporation of Illinois. Filed June 30, 1919. 
Original application filed December 17, 1914. Di- 
vided and application filed June 29, 1917. Original 
No. 1,303,552, dated May 138, 1919. No. 14,7065. 
Grain measuring and sack filling device-—Joseph 
J. Wojcik, Pulaski, Wis. Filed October 8, 1917. 
No. 1,313,149. 
Grain weigher—Chas. F. Clements, 
Filed October 18, 1918. No. 1,312,832. 
Grain treating apparatus—Lenious D. Smith, 
Helix, Ore. Filed March 24, 1917. No. 1,313,027. 
Machine for treating smut.—Alfred Struble, Far- 
go, N. D. Filed May 6, 1918. No. 1,812,647. 
Bearing Date of August 19, 1919 
Grain drier.—Hubert C. Ellis, Evanston, Ill., as- 
signor to Ellis Drier & Elevator Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., a corporation of Wisconsin. Filed Janu- 
ary 2, 1919. No. 1,313,279. See cut. 


Claim: In a grain drier, the combination of a grain 
shaft, a fan for forcing air through the shaft, intake 


Peoria, Ill. 


and outlet ducts for the fan, and air-heating means in 
both of said ducts whereby the atmospheric resist- 
ance in said ducts will be substantially balanced. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Following are the receipts and shipments of 
grain, etc., at the leading terminal markets in the 
United States for the month of August: 


BALTIMORE—Reported by Jas. B. Hessong, secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce: 


eee 7——_ Ex ports——_,, 
1919 1918 1919 19 

Wheat, bus... 6,533,865 5,132,438 4,257,251 2,439,827 
Corny bus: 2) 255,974 ©4248 0 Rees cage 5,618 
@ats; DUS sve. 347.851 312,888 99 505: 661,557 
Barley, “buUStic) 268,088) — cnn 795,728 63,971 
Rye, bus..... 40,150 33,775 146,786 84,874 
Hay, tons.... 2,631 ,834 790 1,325 
Flour, bbls... 128,212 97,016 80,751 81,714 


CHICAGO—Reported by John R. Mauff, secretary of 
the Board of Trade: 
7——— Receipts——_, SRG 
1519 1918 19 1918 


Wheat, bus...21,413,000 27 2250, 000 14, gor. 300 17,429,000 


Corn, bus.. 3,296,000 52 54,000 if 910,000 2°728'000 
Oats, bus.....12,318,000 22°765 ,000 3.321, 000 9,360,000 
Barley, bus.. 1,324,000 1,365,000 972,000 130,000 
Rye, DUS ns... 783,000 694,000 45,000 420,000 
Timothy Seed 

ADS. Werle npers 7,451,000 764,000 2,340,000 1,218,000 
eo See 5 

Ris tnleststs ysis 798,000 135,000 136,0 7 

Other Grass ay Bea 

Seed, lbs. 2,629,000 847,000 549,000 227,000 
Flax Seed, bus. 77,000 12,000 G30 007 caisicuners 
Broom Corn, 

15}. ae eA eat 1,543, ae 1,038,000 543,000 
Hay, tons. 15,432 19 931 2,741 
Flour, bbls.. 873,000 686, 000 663,000 384,000 


CINCINNATI Reportea by D. J. Schuh, executive 
secretary of the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange: 
— Receipts——_, ——Shipments*—{ 


1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 1,617,200 1,487,800 907,300 453,650 
Corn, pus... 150,700 168,300 58,300 225.500 
ats, bus.. : 740,800 108, 
Ean bus eoarn ; 3 Cheers $s pine - 28 pe 
ye, bus. 58,300 48,400 14,300 28,600 
Ear Corn, bus. 12,600 19.710 Spear sae ae te 
RRCVOM eee, leer eta ee ee en te ca a 
kinds, tons. 360 yb 00; eee een as 
Hay, tons.... 6,588 PG OOP a ere nee 


*This does not include shipments from track, but 
are only actual inspections made on outgoing grain 
from elevators and warehouses. 
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DULUTH—Reported by Chas. F, MacDonald, secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade: 
-—— Receipts—_, hee ae 


1919 1918 W919 
Wheat, bus... 267,698 275,774 AUS RANE Eas sites bine 
Oats, bus... 234,410 32,572 94,685 10,141 
Barley, b 757,376 3,593 881,063 13,323 
Rye, bus 882,439 1,561 590; 00 Onteaests <coparere 
Flax Seed, bus. 153,091 24,089 199,108 96,926 
Flour, bbls.— 
Produced .. 63,925 RD) “eerie lar; aeteaecd cee fats 
Receipts 460,700 610,970 547,685 646,595 
INDIANAPOLIS—Reported by Wm. H. Howard, 
secretary of the Board of Trade: r 
Receipts———\, Shipments——, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 2,247,500 2,738,750 1,812,500 892,500 
Corn, “buss... 51,250 1,408,750 488,750 547,500 
Gats: - bus.2 eed 2; 604,600 1, hae aut 756,000 
Barley, bus.. TD 250! Laks cotevens cob WLS ONS Rees sitettn ce 
Rye, bus... .. 76,250 171,250 43°780 36,250 


KANSAS CITY—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade: 


m—— Receipts———_, Shipments——_, 
1919 Hs 1918 1919 1918 

Wheat, bus.. .18,916,200 16,187,850 7,177,950 7,595,100 
Corn, bus.... 381,250 1,433,750 45,000 1,561,250 
Oats bus.... 1,196,800 2,774,400 537,000 892,500 
Barley, bus.. 241,500 3,000 42,900 37,700 
Kaffir, bus... 64,900 28 600 28,000 114,000 
NE bem SKeteCo Md ROIS Fart eo es 7) epitib, ene aide nL - DOs eld > ,00 
Lay etOnSee., 48,408 38,508 13,584 13,704 
Flour, bbls... 82,225 60,450 351,000 247,000 


MILWAUKEE—Reported by H. 
of the Chamber of Commerce: 
——— Receipts——_, 


A. Plumb, secretary 


7-——Shipments——_, 
1919 1918 


O19 1918 Rl 
Wheat, bus... 779,880 38,429,400 78,632 1,572,727 
Corn, ‘bus.... 739,626 628,460 461,181 272,004 
Oats, bus... . 3,729,830 3,774,400 2,477,734 3,151,625 
Barley, bus.. 1,453,820 881,280 59 tot 251,514 
Rye, bUS.ida: 192,650 191,925 150,032 2,475 
Timothy Seed 
LOSE a Peeper 1,588 139,851 221,073 413,195 
Clover See es 
Tsien. seine 220,463 44,053 31,144 129,854 
Flax Seed, bus. 10,305 pie oy 1) Meeemmiesines Aracan a hpee ss ree 
Hay, tons. DRBieraierer een AGS) Ab a eiteenene 
Flour, bbls... 64,345 55,025 93,274 326,454 
MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by Secretary of the 


Chamber of Commerce: 


Bere ama eri aD ase a EL 


é 19719 1918 1919 191 

Wheat. bus. .13,658,220 14, Aan 730 1,797,990 1,307,450 
Corn, bus.. 317,650 4.160 146,440 390,080 
Oats, bus.. 2.821.260" 3: 807, 940 1.800.310 1,769,620 
Barley. pus. . 9,372.970 21460.430 2,226,650 496,020 
Rye, bus.... 1,103,780 991,870 339,440 218,300 
Flax. bus!.-. 196,000 94,400 1,090 14,400 
Millstufis, 

POMS: Tae 6,924 1,655 64,709 67,885 
Hay, tons:.- 1,268 1,550 23,525,105 12,780,689 
Flour. bbls... 32,520 47,403 1,422,514 1,734,265 


NEW ORLEANS—Reported by Geo. S. Colby, chief 


grain insnector and weighmaster of the Board of 
Trade, Ltd.: 

m—— Receipts—_, Shipments——\, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 

Wiheat. bis nc =< oti east ateiate te 1,475,232 2,218,917 
Corn, DUSt25 evinces Ome casera 52,716 81,494 
Oats DUS: 7 awake teeeeeae a ea noniees 382.725 864,820 
Warleva. TDUSCcepsva rien he corse atone tenet 1 2500 © elere aes 
Reyi@ye DUS 2 Pik a hates loreal la hacen eae mee iene te oe 1,082 


NEW YORK CITY—Reported, by H..Heinzer, statis- 


tician of the Produce Exchange: 


——Receipts——_, GPA 
1919 1918 191 1918 


Nrheaty Duss. )19/33'5,6005) vet me cls 3,676,967 His iealeate ae 
Corny) puss DOTA OO earners aaa aPC, 
Oats busi ssn 2,089,900) piece ice ASV AT Cee Blas eer 
Rarley. bus.. USB OOO ess utes ARISE KIC Wat ciet aare e 
Ry ei Duss oss YL ene iN 2TSETCE «ss. /ae eee 
Timothy, Clo- 

ver & other 

Grass Seed, 

DAS STs aes ASOD S ie Aainierene ser Re Sec ereprers. firs 5 
Hay, bales. AS A8G8 \isca and ickey « nis GU eigie Repeat 4 
Flour, bbls.. GGiS3D TA ares serena 935; 88.000 see eerie 


OMAHA Reported by F. P. Manchester, secretary 
of the Grain Exchange: 
deine wei ————Shipments——_, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Wheat. bus... 5,588,400 4,659,600 2,846,400 2.598,000 
Corn, ‘bus.... 1,075,000 2,773,400 1,121,400 2.522.800 
Oats sbus 1,068,000 2,504,000 976,000 1,394.000 
Rarley, bus.. 118.800 115.200 142.200 46.800 
RY€, DUS= 2 ces 152,900 35,200 155,500 23,100 


PHILADELPHIA—Reported by Samuel S. Daniels, 
statistician of the Commercial Exchange: : 
CEE ae eater SEEN ——Shipments——_, 
1918 


919 1918 1919 1 
Wheat, bus... 5,188.540 4,262,693 3,140,696 2,111,883 
Corn, “busi <5 13,256 66,644 65,97 29.284 
Oats: buss554 813,287 623,638 749.811 400,000 
Rarley, bus. . 298,617 3,750 GSOSS ON cess ae 
Re; MPUSicrers 16,310 SA SOS ed susiee tak Re a ee 
Flour, bbls... 84,469 79,787 93,522 


PEORIA—Renorted by 
of the Board of Trade: 


aakin oe ea a — Shipments——_, 


John R. Lofgren, secretary 


919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus.. 714,600 1.895.300 802.400 1,814.200 
Corn, bus.... 646.9507 2:145.950 479,350 572,200 
Oats, ‘bus.... 851,000 1,789,800 853,400 774.600 
Barley. bus.. 246,600 61,800 161.000 30,800 
Rye. bus.... 12,000 25,200 10,800 37,200 
Mill Feed, 

HONS we oaree 6.160 5.780 11,680 12,.8h4 
Seeds, tons.. 150,000 30,000 60,000 180,000 
Broom Corn, 

IDS: se sia ecm se LODO GO Preeti se existe 
Hay. tons .. 3.700 3.280 220 350 
Flour. bbls. 283.800 301,000 248,800 281,500 

PORTLAND, ME.—Reported by Geo. F. Feeney, 


traffic manager of the Chamber of Commerce: 
SBS Pe EO ——Shipments——_, 


1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat. bus... 29 FR4 T9056 Oar ctuayltsceauie se choc 
Oats; )-bUSTEee) Gib aaS he eee ee TAG 00 aw eet 
Barley, bus. 9155018 4 a ene a RTI) Ween tenho 


sT. LOUIS—Reported by Eugene Smith, secretary 
of the Merchants’ Exchange: 


7———Receipts——__,, -———Shinments——_, 
. 919 1918 1919 1918 

Wheat. bus... 9,402.432 13,914,313. 6,012.900 5,449,710 
Corn). buss... 2749°218 1.131.662 552.450 720.350 
Oats, bus.... 2,399.000 3,106.505 1,427,850 2,810.930 
Rarley, bus.. 107,200 48,025 9,710 4.560 
Rye, bus..... 62,903 55,336 49,010 13.190 
Hay, tons.... 4,311 16,459 4,695 10,140 
Flour, bbls... 428,480 342,830 478,100 342,830 
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SAN FRANCISCO—Reported by W. B. Downes, stat- 
istician of the Chamber of Commerce: 
r-———Receipts—_, BEC ue ek 


1919 1918 1919 
Wheat, ‘ctis. 102,355" .2.,..008 746 Rae ay A BRS 
Corn, xctls. 21 5 DT cael. cat arial Pe eeSBHS OR nite etal chee Met ella ne! eunie 
Oats, ACUS sive SOOO rn a aieens i Oa) aa 5 
Barley, ctls.. AGS LS Te Weis c-drce = BOL ZOU. bots. mers tet 
Bran, tons... 19 BRE. (Sacetn 0» tee veh 
Beans, tons 78,747 3.00 Wtriers iene taser tageesdeve saith oe 
Hay, tons. 7: 13,206 11,379 SRE it ee oe ane 
Flour, DOLE Gene 3 OO UMese, clei et US TIS OLT tenetencsee 


TOLEDO—Reported by Archibald Gassaway, secre- 
tary of the Produce Exchange: 


-——Receipts Shipments——, 
I) 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 1,671,800 1,616,700 aa 700 244,800 
Cern DUS 2470 46,250 121,400 570 51,200: 
Oats, bus.... 500,200 mes 374 980 1,025,450 
Barley, bus.. 9,000 AED Oba tna tat <t esetens | cove tederuateue 
Rye, -bus..... 240,000 70, 800 21,205 27,500 
Timothy Seed, 
ASS nea 17 612 13,934 800 
Clover Seed, 7 
bags osc. 24 122 872 582 
aisites, bagss.. 2.145 2,979 415 679 


WHEAT AND FLOUR SUPPLIES 


The United States Grain Corporation issued its 
weekly bulletin covering the wheat and wheat flour 
movement throughout the United States for the 
week ending August 29, in comparison with the 
figures for the same period a year ago. Figures 
given out were as follows: 

1919 


40,675,000 


1918 
32,270,000 


Wheat 
farms, 

Wheat 
farms, 


receipts from 
pushels. oi... 
receipts 
previous week, 
DUSHIOIS tae tousns cetera saeterege 
Wheat receipts 
farms, June 27 to Au 
gust 29, bushels....... "329, 723,000 
Flour produced 
week, barrels.......... 
Flour produced previous 
week, barrels.........- 
Flour ‘produced June 
to August 29, ot 
Total stocks, wheat, all 
elevators and mills, 
DUST EUS yeu diate noneetieuv.cone 214,838,000 
Total stocks, wheat, 
elevators and mills 
previous week, bushels. 189, 353,000 142,963,000 
Change for week, bushels. 25,485, "000 ine. 17,449,000 inc. 


MINOR MENTION 


30,030,000 


276,051,000 
2,131,000 
2,499,000 

16,567,000 


2,837,000 
19,278,000 


160,412,000 


IT is reported that 4,000 women are included in 
the membership of the Saskatchewan Grain Grow- 
ers Association. 

NORTHWESTERN farmers are being urged to 
save selected wheat for seed next year. Light 
weight and shrunken grain makes poor seed. 


INCORPORATION papers were filed at Rhine- 
lander, Wis., by S. A. Dalson, HE. W. Swedburg and 
O. C. Nelson as the Northern Hay & Grain Com- 
pany. The firm is capitalized at $5,000. 


INSTRUCTIONS have been issued to the Great. 
Northern and Northern Pacific by the Federal Rail- 
road Administration putting into effect in Montana. 
the special rates for shipment of seed and stock 
feed and livestock. 


THE sorghum crops of Kansas, under extreme 
dry weather conditions, are 24 to 33.1 points higher 
in condition than corn in the same location. But 
in spite of this favorable record, the sorghum acre- 
age decreased about 40 per cent in the state this 
year. 

TERMINAL elevators of Canada have petitioned 
the Grain Commission to raise the handling rate 
from % to 1% cents, and to put the cleaning rates 
on a graduated scale from % cent per bushel, to 
1% cents where more than 10 per cent of the grain 
is cleaned out. 


JULY exports of foodstuffs were valued at $54,-- 
822,529 as against $59,296,200 in July last year. 
Grains exported in July were 5,463,592 bushels bar- 
ley; 587,816 bushels corn; 4,333,842 bushels oats; 
2,000,406 bushels rye; 5,834,154 bushels wheat; 1,- 
731,017 barrels flour. 


THE Marfield Grain Company of Minneapolis was. 
rewarded $601.84 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in its suit against the C. B. & Q., for the 
misrouting of and overcharging on two carloads of 
wheat forwarded over said railroad from Shickley 
and Dorchester, Neb., to Chicago, stored at Lin- 
coln, Neb., and milled in transit at Aberdeen, S. D. 


THE Montana Elevator Company is defendant in 
suit filed by M. L. O’Neill in the District Court at 
Great Falls, Mont., to recover $426.31. This, Mr. 
O’Neill alleges, is due him on 223.30 bushels of 
wheat delivered at the elevator at Ashuelot, he 
being given storage receipts therefor. He states 
through an error there was a discrepancy in this. 
number of bushels. 

WHILE the 30 different railroad plans have been 
presented to the Senate and House Committees on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, only two have- 
had anything like nation-wide consideration—those- 
proposed by the National Chamber of Commerce 
and by Mr. Plumb, the former having been en- 
dorsed by the business men, the latter by the rail-— 
road brotherhoods. 
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GOODRICH 


“LEGRAIN zevaror BELT 


“LEGRAIN” is the acme of Grain Lift- 
ing Belts. It has been installed in the 
largest legs of many important Terminal 
Elevators and Milling Plants, as well as 
in smaller, tho equally important Country 
Elevators. Everywhere it has been an 
unqualified success, effecting a continuous, 
steady distribution of Grain. May we 
send you full details of our product? 


GOODRICH 
CARIGRAIN BELT 


This represents the highest development of the Con- 
veyor Belt for Grain Handling. Its extreme tough- 
ness and flexibility, its perfect adaptability for use 
with troughed or flat idlers, and its remarkable long- 
aging qualities, make “CARIGRAIN” a profitable 
purchase that will “carry-on” with almost indefinite 
persistence. Write us today. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
The City of Goodrich—AKRON, OHIO 
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“A WORD TO THE WISE” 

Albert Miller & Co., of Chicago, in a recent hay 
letter say: 4 

“Be a scientific shipper. Study the market. Ship 
when conditions promise you the biggest profits. 
In other words ship your hay so that when it ar- 
rives it should strike a higher market. Our pres- 
ent market promises to advance immediately. Now, 
therefore is the time to-ship. Any shipments now 
promise to arrive on a higher market. Don’t wait 
until prices are at the top. After each adyance in 
prices there is a break.” 


NAPIER GRASS 

Napier grass or Napier fodder, sometimes incor- 
rectly called Japanese bamboograss, which was in- 
troduced into this country by the Department of 
Agriculture in 1918, has proven successful in nu- 
merous tests, and has proved hardy as far north 
as Charleston, S. C. It is a perennial, is strongly 
resistant to drouth and may be expected to succeed 
wherever sugar cane can be grown. 

The mature stems or canes of Napier grass are 
fibrous and woody, and do not make suitable fod- 
der, but the leaves and young cane have proved 
excellent for cattle and horses. By cutting at this 
stage three or four crops are realized each season. 
The grass is also used for pasturage but cannot 
withstand continuous close pasturing. 

While still in the experiment stage as a forage 
plant, Napier grass has given very encouraging re- 
sults in Florida and California. 


RELATIVE FEEDING VALUES OF ALFALFA 
HAY AND ALFALFA MEAL 


The value of alfalfa as a feed is so well recog- 
nized that discussion of it is superfluous. How- 
ever, there is some divergence of opinion on the 
relative feeding values of alfalfa as hay, and 
ground up, as meal. Manifestly, grinding the hay 
into meal adds nothing to its nutritive value, 
though it may increase its digestibility somewhat. 

The advantages derived from grinding alfalfa 
jnto the form of meal are chiefly that it can be 
more easily shipped, with less loss and waste in 
shipping and feeding. The cost of freight and 
warehouse charges are also less for the meal than 
for the hay. The market price of the meal is 
usually one-fifth above the hay. The New Jersey 
State Department of Agriculture summarizes the 
situation as follows. “Alfalfa contains no more 
nutrient when ground than before, and grinding 
should be considered a desirable practice only 
when it facilitates shipping or when needed in a 
special form for poultry or other stock.” 


HORSE PUBLICITY ASSOCIATION FORMED 

A meeting of the representative grain, hay and 
feed merchants of Greater New York held at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel on Tuesday, September 9, to 
discuss methods for combating the substitution of 
the motor truck and farm tractor for horse drawn 
vehicles, resulted in the formation of a temporary 
organization which was given the name of the 
“Horse Publicity Association” of America. 

As the name implies, the object of the Associa- 
tion is to give the horse some publicity and to 
present the facts of the comparative costs between 
gasolene and horse power for haulage and farm 
work. 

The attendance at the meeting was representa- 
tive of all branches of the distributing end of the 
grain, feed and hay trade, together with the feed 
manufacturing interests. Those in attendance were: 
L. G. Leverich, president of Shaw & Truesdale; 
Clarence S. Betts, treasurer and general manager; 
Wm. H. Payne & Son; Harry G. Gore, president 
Harry G. Gore Company, Inc.; J. C. Overfield of the 
H. W. Simonson Company, of Newark, N. J.; J. W. 
Gasteiger, Jr., of John W. Gasteiger & Son: S. A. 
Vroman, president, New York Hay Exchange Asso- 
ciation; H. K. Palmer, New York manager, for 


Chas. A. Krause Milling Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; 


H. S. Lockwood, sales agent for American Steel & 
Wire Company; Thomas M. Blake; N. A. Dillon- 
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beck; Roscoe Tygert; Fred. W. Williams; J. C. 
Bush; Frank Dusenberry, of Dusenberry & Co. 

Intense interest was shown in the subject and 
after general discussion it was decided to form a 
temporary organization to perfect preliminaries for 
a general meeting to be held in October, to which 
all the interests identified with advertising the 
horse will be invited, and a permanent association 
formed for exploiting the horse. The following of- 
ficers were elected: 

President, Fred. M. Williams; secretary, Leonard 
Gibson; treasurer, Thomas M. Blake. The meeting 
adjourned subject to the call of the chairman. 


TIME FOR CUTTING ALFALFA 

The time for cutting alfalfa has much to do with 

its yield, says the Omaha Journal, in a recent issue. 
Experiments were made for total yields per season 
when alfalfa was cut two, three, four and five times. 
Three or four cuttings, depending on the season, 
gave largest yield for that section of Nebraska. 
« There are two indices for the proper harvesting 
time. They are the apparance of the first bloom 
and the starting of a new growth at the crown and 
lower part of the old stems. Cuttings should begin 
at the appearance of either index. : 

Experiments also show that getting the hay into 
the stock or barn at the proper time means a sav- 
ing of more leaves, which form 50 per cent of the 
value of the day. 

In good drying weather a half day or less in the 
swath and a day in the windrow will ordinarily do. 
Rain or dew is more likely to cause mold in the 
stack than the moisture in the plant. It is often 
better to stack a little green and let the hay “brown 
cure” than to have it rain on or lose too many 
leaves. 


BETTER BALES FOR HAY 
Uncle Sam wants to help every farmer to make 
the most of his surplus hay crop, and hence he has 
just published Farmers Bulletin 1049, which is 


replete in helpful hints and practical suggestions | 


on when, why, and how to bale hay and manage 
baling crews. 

Hay is graded according to the way in which it is 
baled. Bales of uniform size and of neat, attrac- 
tive appearance bring top prices, other conditions 
being equal, while ragged, unsightly bales are pen- 
alized. In baling hay for market, various practices 
are in operation; some are followed unconsciously 
or in order to avoid extra work, while others are 
followed deliberately with intent to deceive the 
buyer, which tend to lower the market value of 
hay in the bale irrespective of its actual quality. 

The size of bale that a press makes sometimes 
has a great effect on the selling price of the hay. 
On some markets the difference in selling price be- 
tween hay in large bales and that in small bales is 
considerable. The successful grower of market hay 
keeps informed as to just what the market, to 
which he ships his hay, demands in type, size, and 
weight of bale. Some feeders object to tightly 
baled hay, because thy believe that the “life” is 
pressed out of such bales. Some prefer the large, 
loosely pressed bales, believing that the hay in them 
has a greater feeding value than that: in small, 
heavily pressed bales. Occasionally small bales are 
desired on account of the ease with which one man 
can handle them or because it is easy to detect the 
presence of spoiled hay in them. To realize the 
greatest possible profit from the sale of his hay, the 
hay grower must put his hay into a bale that will 
meet the feeder’s ideas rather than his own. 

In shipping baled hay it frequently happens that 
it is not possible to load to even the minimum 
weight with lightweight bales if the car is of the 
older and smaller type. In some instances it is 
impossible to load the minimum weight into a car 
with bales weighing from 60 to 70 pounds, whereas 
if the same-sized bale contained from 90 to 100 
pounds this difficulty would not be experienced. It 
is important to make bales that will at least load 
cars to thir minimum weight, provided a serious 


Alfalfa, Prairie Hay and Alfalfa Meal 


are being harvested under ideal weather con- 
ditions. Prices have struck bottom. Buy and 
store now. Get our delivered prices. 


CARLISLE COMMISSION COMPANY 


736 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 


Thirty-Eighth Year. 


discrimination in price does not result from their 
being overweight. In a few instances the trade 
will now take a heavier bale than formerly and 
pay the same price a ton as for the lighter bale. 
The feeding value of hay is not impaired in the 
least when it is tightly baled. 


HAY LOWER IN NEW YORK 
BY C. K. TRAFTON 


As a rule the action of the New York hay mar- 
ket during August was sluggish, and disappointing 
to practically every member of the trade. Fre- 
quently there was a striking absence of positive 
clear-cut form, conditions generally being so un- 
settled as to make analysis extremely difficult, but 
this being the switching period from the old to 
the new crop season no astonishment was mani- 
fested. Doubtless the fact that supplies of old crop 
hay had been virtually wiped out, forcing prices to 
abnormally high levels, served to make the confu- 
sion and unsettlement more pronounced than usual. 
Hence it was by no means strange that the major- 
ity of buyers were disposed to follow a decidedly 
cautious attitude. In fact, many of them seemed 
actually afraid to buy anything whatever, being 
convinced that it would pay them to refrain from 
buying as much as possible. Their argument was 
that the prices ruling at the end of July fully dis- 
counted the complete exhaustion of the old crop 
and that as soon as the new crop was cut or began 
to move from the farms a sharp downward revi- 
sion of prices was inevitable. Of course, such 
ideas are always popular among buyers during mid- 
summer, but on this occasion it seemed especially — 
justified on account of the many highly gratifying 
crop reports received early in the season. It is 
true; the August report of the Department indi- 
cated a crop about 5,000,000 tons below the fore- 
cast made in July, but at the same time the indica- 
tion was still a liberal one, 110,876,000 tons, against 
89,833,000 tons harvested last year. Another fac- 
tor, and a decidedly unusual one, tending to 
strengthen the predictions of lower prices was the 
universal fight to bring down the price of all com- 
modities. The drastic measures adopted by state 
and Federal authorities encouraged the belief that 
holders of hay, as well as of all other goods, would 
be eager to sell at the best prices obtainable, rather 
than hold for higher prices at the risk of being at- 
tacked as hoarders and profiteers. 

In the face of the depressing factors mentioned, 
hay prices sagged off to such a small degree as to 
create general surprise and disappointment, espe- 
cially among distributors and small dealers. Doubt- 
less, the most logical explanation for this relative 
steadiness was the circulation of less optimistic 
crop advices. Reports from the West stated that 
the yield in many places was falling short of gen- 
eral expectations. This was noticed particularly in 
the Northwest where the prolonged drouth and ex- 
tremely high temperatures had caused wide-spread 
damage, much of the hay being burned or pre- 
maturely ripened. In marked contrast, many grow- 
ers in the Hast asserted that their fields had been 
badly injured by an excess of moisture and unsea- 
sonably cool weather. These unofficial advices 
were subsequently confirmed to some extent by the 
Agricultural Department’s September report, which 
reduced the crop promise to 102,000,000 tons. Using 
this figure as a basis, many experienced and con- 
servative members of the trade expressed the be- 
lief that farmers and interior holders would not 
be willing to accept much if any less than $35 to 
$36 for choice grades or No. 1 timothy in large 
bales. A moderately large percentage of the ar- 
rivals, as usual at the beginning of the new season, 
has been of inferior quality, some of it being slight- 
ly warm or otherwise damaged. Naturally, it has 
been found extremely difficult to dispose of this 
poor trash at any price, sellers in some cases be- 
ing glad to accept as little as $19 to $20. On the 
decline fancy light clover-mixed has sold fairly 
well, but most of the poor grades were virtually 
ignored by buyers. 

Early in the month little interest was displayed 
in straw, and hence prices were irregular and bare- 
ly steady, sales of No. 1 being made at about 
$14.50 to $14.75. Subsequently there was a marked 
improvement in the demand and a simultaneous 
remarkable decrease in arrivals, and as a conse- 
quence the tone speedily became. much stronger. 
Stocks of No. 1 became extremely light and $16 to 
$17 was secured on the New York market without 
any trouble. 


Hay, Straw and Feed continued on page 2306. 


A. ALFALFA A 

L Weare the Largest Distributors L 

F of ALFALFA in - 
GREATER NEW YORK 


Shippers who have Alfalfa Hay to dispose of, if they will A 
I. communicate with us we will provide a satisfactory outlet. L 


Fos): ALFALFA 
A W.D. Power & Co.,!715N:¥;Hay Exchange 4 
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te, Post 
Farmers WANT fetzcts sPosts 
LLIONS of practical farmers are reading hard-hitting 


I 
M facts about Ankorite Steel Drive Posts in all of the leading farm 
magazines. They know the posts and they want them—and they want 
to buy them from YOU. 


We're getting inquires from thousands of farmers who want to know where 
they can buy Ankorite Posts. Many of them come from your territory—can 
we refer them to you? An Iowa dealer writes: 


“Please ship us at once 1000 more of your 6 foot 6 inch line posts. We're sold out and 
the farmers are crying for more posts, so please rush the order and we will do our part.” 


Dealers who began by ordering a few hundred Ankorite 
gq Posts are now ordering carload lots by wire! They can’t 
7 get them fast enough to meet the demand. 


Take advantage of this big, smashing, money-making oppor- 
tunity. Some live wire dealer in your territory is going to 
make a lot of money through the exclusive sales rights for 
Ankorite Posts—and we’re going to get behind him with 
all of the resources of the Calumet Steel Company to help 
him sell posts as he never sold them before. 


We want you to be that dealer. Sit down right now and drop usa 

letter or postcard. Just say “Send me details of your dealer pro- 
position and co-operative sales plan.” We'll do the rest. 
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Calumet Steel Company 


208 So. La Salle St., Dept.6 
CHICAGO 


This Official Brown-Duvel Moisture Tester 
FOR GRAIN, SEED, FLOUR, FEED, Etc. 


Guaranteed true to Government Specifications 


Price, including all accessories. 


SS OR SO ae ee $25.00 Less For alcohol, 
Za of PT COA a 40.00 a electricity 
AP Pineins so 3 ious: bee's ese 65.00 Discount or gas © 

Co ot A A eee er 90.00 (say which) 


Includes self measuring oil faucet and strainer tank. 
Our new electric heaters are regulated by thumb screw, 
same as a lamp. 


We supply also all apparatus for grain inspection and 
grading, dockage sieves and scales, bushelweight testers 
and funnels, sample containers, grain probes or triers, etc., 
etc. Write for booklet. 


dete 1210 TACOMA 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. “sumninc* Chicago 


IERS For Grain and Seed. 
HESS DR Are Used Everywhere 
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HAY AND FEED NOTES 

J. T. Temple has purchased the Parker Feed & 
fuel Store at Osawatomie, Kan, 

A feed store is to be added to the Farmers Ele- 
vator at Galesburg, N. D., it is reported. 

The Wolston Hay Company has been recently 
registered to conduct a business in Montreal, Que. 

J. A, Allan has purchased from Paul Lotzer the 
feed, flour and produce business at Dorchester, 
Wis. 

R. P. Lipe, registered, operating at Montreal, 
Que., has sold his hay business to A. N. Deringer 
of Montreal. 

Cameron & Campbell of Maxville, Ont., flour and 
feed merchants, have dissolved. W. D. Campbell 
will continue the business. 

An addition is being built to the establishment 
of Webber & Sons at Martins Ferry, W. Va., 
doubling their handling capacity for feed. 

The Blatchford Calf Meal Company of Canada, 
Ltd., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $75,000. The head office will be located at 
Toronto. 

A new feed house is to be built at Eldon, Mo., 
for the Rock Island Hleyator Company. The house 
will be on a Missouri Pacific right-of-way and will 


So 
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NEW SEED TRADEMARK 
The following new seed trademark was published 
August in the Official Gazette, issued by the 


Parkway 


United States Patent Office: “Parkway” grass seed. 
Ivan Ostberg, Chicago, Ill. Filed April 28, 1919. 
Serial No. 117,945. See cut. 


CLOVER SEED IMPORTS 

With the removal of war restrictions and the in- 
crease in shipping facilities imports of clover seed 
have largely increased. The Government figures 
for August put the imports of alsike, at 204,900: 
pounds, against 226,000 pounds a year ago, of 
crimson at 955,500 against none in August, 1918, 
of red at 562,000 against 48,600 in August, 1918. 
There is no record of imports of clover mixtures 
during the past month. ) 

Total figures for the eight months ending August 
81 show 8,656,400 pounds of alsike, 2,647,300 pounds 
of crimson, 2,268,900 of red and 700 of white clover. 
These show an increase of nearly a million pounds 
for alsike over the corresponding period in 1918, 
and an increase of about 2,000,000 pounds each for 
crimson and red. ‘ 


in 


IRELAND’S 1919 RYEGRASS CROP 

Ireland’s 1919 ryegrass crop has been harvested 
in ideal weather conditions, and is now quite safe 
in ricks. Condition, color and bushel weight quite 
satisfactory. The hay crop is lighter than general, 
but reports of results of first threshings would in- 
dicate something like a normal yield per acre. 
Bushel weight will be slightly under that of last 
season, and will average, for machined perennial 
about 26 pounds and Italian about 20 pounds. 
There does not appear to be an increase in the 
area seeded for perennial or Italian ryegrass, but 
the acreage under mixed ryegrass has been some- 
what extended. On account of the relaxation of 
export restrictions, and possible increase in home 
consumption it is natural to expect a good demand 
for ryegrass seeds during the ensuing season.— 
McOlinton & Co., Belfast, Ireland, in Letter of 
August 8. 


SEEDS SOLD IN WISCONSIN MUST BE 
LABELED 

The Department of Agriculture of Wisconsin is 
busy sending out warnings to the farmers of the 
state who propose to sell winter wheat, winter rye, 
timothy seed and other seeds for fall seeding, that 
the law requires all of these seeds to be tested 
for their fertility before they can be -offered for 
sale. They have been told by the state officials 
that the laws provide under the state Seed Inspec- 
tion Act that seeds offered at retail must be la- 
beled with percentage of purity and germination. 

Agents of the state Department will be sent 
throughout the state who will collect samples of 
seed here and there, and if the seed does not live 
up to the statements on the label, there will be 
immediate danger of prosecution. Samples can be 
sent to the state seed inspector, Madison, who will 
immediately ascertain.for a, fee of 25 tent§’ whether 
the seed lives up to the label. 
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be 30x70 feet. 
in connection with the company’s elevator, 
mill and coal bins. 

Cc. R. Garner, R. C. Ware and J. J. Bond have 
filed incorporation papers at Dallas, Texas, as the 
Interstate Feed Company. The firm is capitalized 
at $10,000. 

The Atlas Flour & Feed Company has been in- 
corporated at St. Louis, Mo., by W. T. Bledsoe, 
H. Zimbel and W. J. Weisehan. The company will 
conduct a feed and flour jobbing and brokerage 
business. 

At the Kelso Feed & Fuel Company, Kelso, 
Wash., they are handling, elevator and conveying 
their grain by power. Machinery and material was 
furnished by the J. J. Ross Mill Furnishing Com- 
pany of Seattle, Wash. 

The Majestic Products & Supply Company has 
purchased the Matfield Warehouse at Batesville, 
Ark., and will conduct a feed and flour business. 
E. E. Davis is general manager and G. M. Kirby 
local manager of the firm. 


The Lyons-Kuehn Company has been organized 
to conduct a feed and flour jobbing business at 
Minneapolis, Minn., capitalized at $100,000. Frank 
L. Lyons, Wm, R. Kuehn, Pearl B. Lyons and 
Hattie C. Kuehn are interested. 


This feed house will be conducted 
feed 


This law means that those who wish to buy the 
famous pure bred seeds produced in Wisconsin, 
which have a reputation in all parts of the world, 
can do so practically without taking any risk of 
loss from purchase of poor lots. The law is framed 
to protect the buyer of seeds and the past has 
shown that the law will be enforced strictly. 


QUARANTINE OF SEED IMPORTS PARTLY 
LIFTED 

The Department of Agriculture has ordered the 
relaxation of Quarantine No. 37 so as to permit the 
importation of seeds, plants and nursery stock from 
contiguous countries, where such entry will not be 
attended by a serious risk to the agriculture, hor- 
ticulture and floriculture of the United States. It 
takes the form of an amendment known as “No. 3 
to Regulations Supplemental to Quarantine No. 37,” 
and was_effective last month. Under it the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may issue permits, when appli- 
cations are made, authorizing the entry into the 
United States of such nursery stock, other plants 
and seeds when they are free from disease and in- 
sect pests, and it is known that their entry will 
not be attended by serious risk. 

Importations under this new regulation are lim- 
ited to specific classes of nursery stock, plants and 
seeds which can be considered as peculiar to such 
contiguous countries, and are not mere reproduc- 
tions of imported stock from foreign countries, and 
which are not available in sufficient quantities in 
the United States. It does not apply to plants and 
seeds governed by special quarantines and other 
restrictive orders other than Quarantine No. 37, 
which is now in force, 

In addition to the certificate as to freedom of 
pests required in connection with all plant impor- 
tations, the invoice covering the material offered 
for entry under this regulation must be accom- 
panied by a certificate of a duly authorized official 
of the country of origin, stating that the material 
has been produced or grown in the country from 
which it is proposed to be exported. 


THE HAIRY VETCH SEED CROP 

The latest Seed Reporter, issued by the Bureau 
of Markets, says in regard to hairy vetch: 

“It is estimated that the seed crop of hairy vetch 
in Michigan this year will be about one-half of nor- 
mal. Harlier it was thought that the greatly in- 
ereased atreage of rye sown in Michigan last fall 
indicated an increased acreage of hairy vetch, for 
it is a common practice to sow hairy vetch’ with 
winter rye. However, other factors tended to re- 


duce the a¢reage and also the yield per acre this 


year among which are: 

“(1) The planting of a large-acreage of the new 
Rosen rye which was free from vetch, and was 
kept free so that it could be sold for seed this 
season and thus bring a large premium over com- 
mercial or common seed; (2) the damage to the 
crop by hot, dry weather and grasshoppers; (3) the 
loss in vetch seed by shattering because of its 
ripening this season in many fields about two 
weeks before the rye; and (4) the insufficient sup- 
ply of vetch seed in some sections last fall for 
planting requirements. This latter factor did not 
exist because vetch seed was not produced .last 
season in sufficient quantity to satisfy local plant- 
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ing requirements, but because the rye had not been 
threshed at planting time and therefore the vetch 
seed was not available for planting when it was 
needed. 

“Tt is evident that there will be a great demand 
for vetch seed for planting this fall. There is an 
indication that the farmers will give less attention 
to keep their stocks of Rosen rye free from vetch 
this fall because this variety is becoming more 
common, and it appears to them improbable that 
the large premiums for the Rosen rye seed that 
have been obtained recently will be offered next 
year. The inducement to sow vetch because of the 
high price of vetch seed and the fact that it is also 
taking the place of clover: seed to some extent be- 
cause of the very high price of clover seed are also 
factors in bringing about a large demand for vetch 
seed. Prices have advanced until,on August 30 
they ranged from 25 to 35 cents per pound.” 


SEED’ ACTIVITY CONTINUES IN 
NEW YORK 


BY C. K. TRAFTON 


August continued July’s record of smashing the 
time-honored precedent of “mid-summer dullness” 
in the New York seed market. Needless to say, 
some varieties were as dull as usual, but in others 
there was striking animation. Red clover and al- 
falfa were the leaders, chiefly because the remark- 
ably heavy seeding demand found supplies of do- 
mestic seed utterly inadequate, leading to a large 
business in seed imported from Italy and France, 
the arrivals of which were enormous. This activ- 
ity was accompanied by great irregularity in price 
fluctuations, Some of which were of considerable 
importance. 

It being generally conceded that the prospect 
for our own crops of the two varieties mentioned 
is decidedly poor, the arrivals from Europe havé 
met with an urgent demand from all along the 
Seaboard. The imports were so huge as to cause 
a break of two to three cents in alfalfa. Red 
clover held its own, while crimson clover, which 
also arrived in liberal volume, fell about one cent. 

The poor prospect for the domestic alfalfa crop 
led to free buying of Italian seed for Western ac- 
count. As a consequence, supplies available for 
export from Italy have been virtually wiped out. 
The new crop in that country is a failure, so that 
additional lots for shipment have been extremely 
difficult to locate at any price. The same is also 
true to a large extent in France where the pro- 
tracted drouth caused a disastrous reduction in the 
yield. About 2,250 bags were imported here during 
the month. 

The imports of crimson clover, however, were 
the most remarkable, being about 11,700 bags. The 
steamer Portugese Prince, brought what was said 
to be the largest cargo of the kind ever known, 
about 9,500 bags. This was said to represent the 
cleaning-up of various shipments which had accu- 
mulated at French ports late in July because of 
shipping difficulties. Little of the domestic crop 
has appeared in the market as yet. The bulk of it 
is still held by growers, but it is not expected to 
last long at the present rate of demand. Red clo- 
ver has sold at the highest price on record, 47 
cents, as a result of the entire elimination of do- 
mestic supplies. In addition, liberal arrivals from 
abroad, roundly 8,200 bags, chiefly from Italy, were. 
speedily taken up without any appreciable effect on 
prices. Italy is now said to be virtually eliminated 
as a source of supply as the old crop is sold out 
and the new one is a failure. 

There have been some offerings of the 1919 
French crop at 45 cents c. i. f. New York, Septem- 
ber shipment, but they were not of particularly 
desirable quality. According to local dealers, indi- 
cations are for an unusually large crop in Wiscon- 
sin, fair yields in Illinois, Indiana and Iowa, and 
a shortage in Ohio and the far West. Samples of 
the new crop received were not favorably described. 

Timothy was one of the varieties to drop in 
value owing to the large carry-over and a disap- 
pointing export trade. The movement toward the: 
Seaboard for shipment is under way, but nothing 
has been sold, aside from a few lots for Scandi- 
navia. Hopes of a brisk demand from central 
Europe have not been realized, no business hav- 
ing developed as yet from the inquiries mentioned’ 
last month. 5 

Nevertheless, this variety has some _ strong 
friends who consider it the “best buy” on the list, 
especially in view of the big discount at which it 
is selling. They are convinced that various strong 
interests are merely standing by, waiting for a fur- 
ther drop in prices in order to stock up freely. It 
is argued that central Europe must have the seed’ 
and that the necessary funds will be provided. It 
is merely a question of fixing prices and arranging 
credits. The latter problem is being solved and 
doubtless shipments will be under way this fall. 


The seeds will not be needed in Europe until’ 


January, which will permit of planting in March. 
. Alsike is another variety some times mentioned’ 
as a decidedly attractive purchase, some sagacious 


traders believing that it will be even more popular~ 
than timothy as a substitute for red clover. The: i 
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fact that the crop promises to be ample is regarded 
as fortunate inasmuch as it will have to cover all 
requirements, there being no old-crop surplus. De- 
mand from Eastern planters has been brisk and 
there has been an active inquiry from northern 
Burope, several lots having been sold for late ship- 
ment. Although prices have sagged slightly under 
the weight of the new crop movement and because 
of the bright crop outlook, some of the best in- 
formed dealers expect higher levels ere long. They 
pay little attention to the present disappointing 
status of the trade with Great Britain, contending 
that it is traceable wholly to the remarkable ex- 
change situation. The demand is known to exist 
and they believe that credits will be satisfactorily 
stabilized in the near future. 

Red top, the only variety besides timothy with 
a large old-crop surplus advanced from 38 to 4 
cents. In short, the surplus proved to be far from 
burdensome because of the belief that the new 
crop would be abnormally short. This induced free 
buying of old-crop seed by those who feared that 
the new would not be sufficient for all requirements. 

Kentucky blue grass also showed strength. Fur- 
ther buying was reported for export to the British 
Isles and available supplies proved to be inadequate. 
They were decidedly disappointing to those who 
had sold “short” earlier in the season at 21 to 22 
cents. Some of these sellers were forced to pay 23 
to 26 cents in order to make good on their con- 
tracts. 

Rapeseed has been in good demand with spot 
stocks extremely limited and only trifling offerings 
from Japan where the bulk of the supply was 
taken up by pressers for direct oil shipments to 
Europe. The few offers reported were mainly in 
25 to 50-ton lots at 9144 cents c. i. f. Pacific Coast 
ports, September-October shipment. New crop 
French and Dutch rapeseed is quoted at 14 cents 
c. i. f. New York. 

Sunflower seed of domestic growth is entirely 
exhausted, and hence a large business has been 
done in Argentine seed. Available supplies in that 
country have been greatly reduced, and therefore 
little can be expected in the way of new supplies 
until our new crop becomes available. New Ar- 
gentine seed will not be ready for market until 
April or May. Spot sales were made recently at 
11 cents for car-lots and 11%, cents for smaller lots. 

Imports of Canary seed from Argentina have ag: 
gregated between 38,000,000 and 4,000,000 pounds, 
and this has supplied practically all the trade, on 
a basis of 11% cents for ecar-lots and 12% cents for 
smaller lots. Morocco seed at about 1 cent higher 
has received little attention. According to latest 
advices, Argentina has little left to offer. 

There has been little animation in other vari- 
eties and prices are without essential change. In- 
cluded in the month’s imports were about 3,100 
bags of orchard grass and 400 bags of rye grass. 
Only one shipment of any importance was reported 
from New York, 349 bags of clover seed to France. 


The seed plant of J. M. Schultz at Dieterich, II1., 
which was destroyed by fire, is being rebuilt. 
The capital stock of the Smith Seed & Feed Com- 
pany at Danville,- Va., has been increased from 
$30,000 to $75,000. 
A $20,000 warehouse is being built at Missoula, 


Mont., for the Great Western Seed Company. The 
firm will handle seed peas on a large scale. 
The Renville County Pure Seed Company has 


been incorporated at Olivia, Minn., by A. A. Chap- 
man and J. C. Schriebel. The company will erect 
a concrete corn drier and storage house. 

A branch house has been opened at Monmouth, 
Ill., by the E. G. Lewis Seed Company of Media. A 
building has been Jeased by the company for one 
year at the end of which time, the firm will build. 

C. H. Mastin is succeeded at Newburgh, N. Y., by 
the C. H. Mastin Seed Company. James J. Dunlap 
and H. D. Calver are now associated with him. 
The large growth of the business led to this change 
in ithe concern. 

J. HE. Higbee, Roy R. Hattman and Albert F. 
Loeffler have incorporated at LaCrosse, Wis., as 
the LaCrosse Seed Company, capitalized at $25,- 
QuuU. The company will raise and sell seeds, both 
wholesale and retail. 

B. B. Blotz and A. A. Henneman have organized 
a company to be known as the Blotz-Henneman 
Seed Company and will conduct a business at 
Rocky Ford, Colo. They will occupy the seed 
cleaning plant and elevator built last summer by 


Gran and 
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SCREENINGS WANTED 
Screenings from corn, barley, wheat. 
Oat clip, elevator dust, seed screenings. 
We buy bulk or sacked. 
Send average sample and quote delivered price. 
GEORGHD B. MATTHEWS & SONS, 412-4380 S. 
Front St., New Orleans, La. 


REGISTERED BRANDS 


MINNEAPOLIS SEED CO. 


WHOLESALE FIELD SEEDS 


HARDY NORTHERN GROWN SEEDS 
OUR SPECIALTY 


BUYERS, RECGLEANERS, SELLERS 


ASK OUR BIDS BEFORE SELLING 
WRITE OR WIRE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


TIMOTHY, CLOVERS, MILLETS 


GRASSES, FORAGE SEEDS, SEED GRAINS, 
PEAS, BEANS AND SCREENINGS. 


P.O. ADDRESS: LOCK DRAWER 1546 
OFFICES: 3444 RAILROAD AVE, SO, 


SEEO ELEVATOR & WAREHOUSES; 34TH TO 35TH STS. & R R.AVE $0, 
GRAIN ELEVATORS & WAREHOUSES: 35TH T0 37TH STS, & R.R, AVE. SO, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SEEDS 


7, 9 and 11 South Main St. 


the Trinidad Bean & BHlevator Company of Trini- 
dad, Colo. The new firm will do custom cleaning 
and a general wholesale business, 


The capital stock of the A. A. Berry Seed Com- 


pany at Clarinda, Iowa, has been increased to 
$500,000. 
The capital stock of Wood, Stubbs & Co., of 


Louisville, Ky., has been increased from $250,000 
to $500,000. All the wholesale and out of town 


SEND SAMPLES OF 


Timothy, Red Clover, Alsyke, Red Top, 
Hairy Vetch, Bluegrass, Orchard Grass 
Seed, Rye and Winter Oats 


to 


The Belt Seed Company 


Importers and Exporters 
BALTIMORE 


We can offer D. E. Rape, Imported Orchard, 
Alfalfa, Crimson Clover and Red Clover. 


We Buy Carlots 


TIMOTHY 
RED TOP 
RED CLOVER 
SUNFLOWER 

MILLET 


Send us your samples 


WE IMPORT AND EXPORT 


I. L. RADWANER SEED CO. 


NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


White Clover 
Orchard Grass 
Tall Meadow Oat Grass 
Rye Grass 
Hairy Vetch 


Wn. G. SCARLETT & Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Grain, Clover and Grass Seeds 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY 
SAINT LOUIS 


A. W. SCHISLER SEED CO. 


LET US KNOW YOUR WANTS IN 
FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS 


Office: 704-6-8-10 North 4th St. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Track Warehouse: S. W. Cor. Collins and Biddle 


TIMOTHY SUDAN 
ALFALFA 
FEED MILLET 
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RUDY PATRICK 
SEED CO. 


KANSAS 
CITY, MO. 
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‘usiness will be conducted from the warehouse at 
14th and Walnut Streets; retail and local trade 
will be handled from the Jefferson Street Store. 


Orange Swan has moved his seed store into 
cuilding at 1814 Main Street, Dallas, Texas, which 
he recently leased. 

A seed cleaning plant and large warehouse is to 
be erected at Fargo, N. D., for the Interstate Seed 
& Grain Company. 

The Robinson Supply Company has sold its seed 
and implement business at Lexington, Va., to 
Harper & Agnor. 

A five-story building is to be erected at Hvans- 
ville, Ind., for the Ohio Valley Seed Company. The 
capital has been increased from $25,000 to $100,- 
000. 

L. L. and Q. M. Simms have entered into bus- 
iness at St. Augustine, Fla., as the Lahomach Seed 
Company. They were formerly associated in the 
Mann-Hodge Seed Company of Palatka, Fla. 

Frank Leckenby is president; L. C. Barrett, sec- 
retary and treasurer, of the new Northwest Pacific 
Seedmen Association organized at Spokane, Wash., 
by Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana seed- 
men. John Anderson, F. E, Barkenmeyer, C. L. 
Leslie and Geo. S. Reed are the directors. 


The ‘‘American Grain Trade’ has been advised 
that the seed firm of Ed. F. Mangelsdorf & Bro., 
mentioned in last month’s issue as having suc- 
ceeded the Mangelsdorf Seed Company at Atchi- 
son, Kan., has not started in business at Atchison 
but at St. Louis, Mo. There has been no change 
in The Mangelsdorf Seed Company at Atchison 
and the firm will continue under the same man- 
agement as in the past. 

Offices have been opened at 633 Hearst Build- 
ing, Chicago, by the Kimball-Martindale Company 
with C. D. Potter in charge as sales nanager. The 
company has purchased the mill and warehouse 
formerly owned by the Washburn-Crosby Company 
and remodeled same into terminal elevator and 
storage warehouse. Machinery for cleaning, pol- 
ishing, hand picking and bagging beans and peas 
has been installed. The warehouse is equipped 
with automatic conveyors and pilers and will ac- 
commodate over 100 cars. 
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{Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.) 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
Good man wanted to buy or operate an elevator. 
J. W. WOODRUFF, Hamburg, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
Grain elevator for sale. Also three fine business 
lots and 40-acre farm with fine residence. JH. 
HAUTERBROOK, Green Bay, Wis. 


en 


FOR SALE 
Part interest in a few elevators in Barton, the 
banner wheat county of Kansas. Crops immense. 
515 NEW ENGLAND BUILDING, Topeka, Kan. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
For town property or farm, an Ohio country ele- 
vator handling 300 cars of grain, hay and merchan- 
dise. Price $4,500. H. F., Box 8, care “American 
Elevator and Grain Trade,’ Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE 


ee ee ee 

Elevator and malting plant located at Davenport, 
Iowa. Grain elevator 220,000-bushel storage ca- 
pacity. Malt house 1,800-bushel daily capacity. 
Situated on the C. R. I. & P. Ry. tracks, and C. M. 
& St. P. and C. B. & Q. Roads are available. Transit 
privileges are granted for Eastern and Southern 
points, and the location is very favorable for dis- 
tribution of feeds and grain to these points as 
well as to the central feeding district. The location 
is in one of the best farming districts. Plant is 
in good physical condition and was operated until 
malt was prohibited. For particulars apply to 
DAVENPORT MALT & GRAIN COMPANY, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


MACHINERY 


RICHARDSON AUTOMATIC BAG SCALE 

New. Suitable for track, complete. Used 10 
days. Very cheap. NATHAN KLEIN & CO., 210 
Center St., New York City. 


WILL SELL CHEAP 
One 35-horsepower Titan Kerosene Engine, made 


by International Harvester Co. Good as new. 
Reason: not large enough. L, A. PEACHY, Beaver 
Dam, Wis. 


FOR QUICK SALE 
Fairbanks Track Scale, 100-ton, 50-foot, type reg- 
istering beam. Overhauled this year and as good 
as new. Price $500, f. 0. b. Omaha. AMHRICAN 
SUPPLY & MACHINERY CO., Omaha, Nebr. 


BAGS 


BAGS—BAGGING—BURLAP 
Second-hand bags for all purposes. Offices: New 
York, Pittsburgh and Utica. UTICA BAG & BUR- 


LAP COMPANY, 438-40 Whitesboro St., Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
Two thousand second-hand cotton grain bags. 
Hold 2% bushels of wheat. Price 25c each, f. o. b. 
St. Louis. FOELL & CO., 123 Market St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE—BURLAP BAGS OF EVERY KIND 
New or second-hand, plain or printed with your 
brand; seamless cotton grain bags; sample bags; 
burlap, cotton, sheeting, or paper for car lining, etc. 
Wanted: Second-hand bags; best prices paid. 
WILLIAM ROSS & CO., 409 N. Peoria St., Chicago, 
Tl. 


russer” BELTINGstirciep 


An Enormous Stock of New and Used Power 
Transmission Machinery, Belting, etc. 


TEUSCHER «& SON MACHINERY 


SUPPLY CO. 
527 N. Second St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Send for No. 18-L Bargain Book 


Save Splicing Costs 
and Delays 


by using the Hunt Tension Adjusting 
Coupling on your rope drive 


You can control all rope strength in the Eng- 
lish system drive by simply twisting this 
coupling with rope in position on pulleys. 
Ask for catalog L-15-1, describing the coupling 
and “Stevedore” Transmission Rope. 


C. W. HUNT CO., INC. 
West New Brighton, N. Y., U. S. A. 


ECONOMICAL PAINTING 


lies not in buying the lowest priced paint and 
applying it by high priced labor. Economieal 
painting lies in buying a paint with a record 
behind it for durability. 

Records covering a period 
of over 50 years prove that 
4 for long service under all 
p> the trying conditions of 
climate and gases and all 
destructive agents. 


‘Foun coors 
Dixon CayerTRLe 
SNS <f 


Silica-Graphite 


PAINT 


is the most economical and lowest cost paint. 
It is made in First Quality Only. 

Try out Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint for 
yourself, and see what economies it will pro- 
duce for you. Write for Booklet No. 17-B. 

A sample copy of “GRAPHITE, ae 
published monthly in the interest 
of Dixon’s Graphite Products and 
their uses, will be sent free to those 
requesting. Ask for No. 17 B 


Jersey City, N. J. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


DOG ESTABLISHED 1827 DLE 


Miscellaneous 


72 Notices 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.) 


WANTED 
Draftsman on grain elevators. Hastern location. 
State age, experience and salary desired. DRAFTS- 
MAN, Box 9, care “American Elevator and Grain 
Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS 
Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you 
a trial order to convince you of the superiority of 


our products. ANSTED & BURK CO., Springfield, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE 
9-column adding machine, $100; 
slightly used Underwood Typewriters, $50; new 
$45 check writer, $25. All guaranteed; shipped on 
trial. Liberty Bonds accepted. TYPEWRITER 
EXCHANGE, Russell, Kan. 


Late model 


SCALES REPAIRED AND SOLD 


50 wagon scales, capacity from 4 to 15 ton. Any size 
platform in following makes: Fairbanks, Howe, Buffalo, 
Standard and Columbia. Each scale that leaves our fac- 
tory is thoroughly overhauled and tested and guaranteed 
to be correct. We furnish competent men for outside 


ork. 
M COLUMBIA SCALE CO. 
2439 N. Crawford Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


) For Accurate Moisture Tests use 
i our Grain Dealers Air Tight Cans 


for forwarding your grain sam- 
ples. 


ST. LOUIS PAPER CAN AND TUBE CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Write for prices. 


THE SYKES COMPANY 


930 West 19th Place, Chicago 
MAKERS OF 


FIREPROOF WINDOWS 


WE manufacture all gauges of corru- 
gated iron, either painted or gal, 
vanized. We make Patent Cap Roofing- 
Roll Cap Roofing, ‘‘V’’ Crimped Roofing, 

Metal Ceilings, éte., etc. 


We makea icociatty of 


Corrugated Iron and 
Metal Roofing 
For Grain Elevators 


And take contracts either for material alone or job completed. 
Write us for prices. We can save you money. 


Spear Grain and Flour 


SAMPLE ENVELOPE 


Mailing Service 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
HEYWOOD MFG. COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ENVELOPES, CEREAL CARTONS, GENERAL PRINTERS 
424 No. 3rd St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Consignments Solicited 
We Place Grain to Arrive 


SAWERS GRAIN CO. 


Chicago Des Moines 


Terminal elevator capacity 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
250,000 bushels. Buyers and 


shippers of Corn and Oats Grain Merchants 


DES MOINES IOWA Operating Elevators on C. R. I. & P. and 


Future Orders Given Personal Attention 


C. & N. W. in Iowa 


TAYLOR & PATTON CO. Central Iowa Grain Co. 


Terminal elevator capacity COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
700,000 bushels. Oats for 


Southern Trade a Specialty FEED—HA Y—GRAIN 


DES MOINES IOWA Hubbell Bldg. DES MOINES, IOWA 


Grain Merchants 
Hubbell Bldg. DES MOINES, IA. 


MID-WEST : 
Consumers Grain Co. Marshall Hall Grain Co. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS DES MOINES, IOWA 


Corn—Oats—Wheat—Barley—Rye GR AIN M ERCH AN TS 


417-418-419 Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES IOWA Telephone Walnut 808 


Ankeney Linseed Mfg. Co. 
Solicit Offers of Flax 


or consign same to 


Members Des Moines Board of Trade 


FEEDS AND FEEDING STUFFS 


A compendium of animal nutrition and the rational feeding of farm animals set forth in simple, helpful language. 


Clark Brown Grain Co. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


ELEVATORS LOCATED ON 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. 
Chicago Great Western Ry. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & Southern 


Its basis is the extensive investigations with animals in the physiological laboratories of Europe and America and 
the numerous feeding trials with farm animals conducted by experiment stations, especially those of America, dur- 
ing the last thirty years. To these have been added the experiences of successful stockmen, gathered from the widest 
sources. The substance of all of the important work of our experiment stations in the feeding of farm animals, as set 
forth in hundreds of See is arranged,condensed and made available to the reader. Tenth edition, revised and en- 
tirely rewritten. By W. A. Henry, Emeritus Professor of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, Octavo s size, 613 pages, 
bound in art vellum. Price $2.50. 

431 S. Dearborn Street 


W. H. Bartz & Co. DES MOINES ELEVATOR & GRAINCO. | | SARGENT & COMPANY 
Mitchell Bros. Publishing Company Gnexco.itinos 


eR es 
| 
2 


PRODUCE — 


EXCHANGE 


L. W. FORBELL & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


BRAINARD COMMISSION COMPANY 


RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS 


O A T S A N D B A R L E Y 342 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
Send samples all off grade grains Produce Exchange Deir teh cca in. chesettieine. saa | 
Consignments Solicited NEW YORK are strictly Commission Merohants. | 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 


AND MILL FEED SUPPLEMENT) 


Compiled for use of GRAIN AND MILLING TRADES 


of the 
United States and Canada 


SEND FOR A COPY NOW. PRICE $3.00. 
Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co., 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Thirty-Eighth Year 


CONSIGN YOUR 
GRAIN TO 


If you prefer to sell to arrive, wire 


WARREN COMMISSION Co. 


telephone for bids. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


A. GRIER, Pres. J. A. WARING, Sec. 
V. MALTBY, Vice-Pres. SAMUEL THOMAS, Treas. 


T. A. GRIER & CO. 


(Incorporated) 
Grain Commission 
Merchants and Shippers 


Members: Peoria Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 
18-19-20-22 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., PEORIA, ILL. 


1. 
E. 


P. B. & C. C. MILES 


Established 1875 


Louis Mueller, President 


F. W. Mueller, Sec. & Treas, 


MUELLER GRAIN COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
Receivers and Shippers 


GRAIN 


Incorporated 1910 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Handling Grain on Commission 
Our Specialty 


We Solicit Your Consignments _of Grain 
Room 39 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL 


BUCKLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCH ANTS 
GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


PEORIA, ILL. 


First National Bank, Peoria, Ill. 


References ! Commercial German National Bank, Peoria, Ill. 


Smith-Hamilton Grain Co. 


Grain Merchants 
Illinois 


Correspondent 


Beach-Wickham 
Grain Company 


Peoria - 


Members 


Chicago Board of Trade 
Peoria Board of Trade 
Grain Dealers Nat’l Assn. 


Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 


Revised Edition 
GlothcBinding Sa ssisk Stent, cones * $1.50 
Leather Binding 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


341 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 


Try Feltman Service for Satisfaction E B Conover Grain Co 
C. H. Feltman Grain Co. / 


Grain Commission 


‘ Room 27 
Chamber of Commerce 


Receivers and Shippers 


~GRAIN CONSIGNMENTS 


Peoria, Ill. ’ Peoria, Ill. 


Good Prices and Quick Returns 


TRY US Rumsey, Moore & Co. 
GEO. e BO & CO. GRAIN COMMISSION 


Room 24, 
Chamber of Commerce 


PEORIA, ILL. 


sc me ia aes f 0 eee ee 


Board of Trade Bldg., PEORIA, ILL. 


L. EF. SLICK 


Receiver and Shipper 


CASH GRAIN 


PEORIA, ILL. 


W. W. Dewey & Sons 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


26 Chamber of Commerce 


PEORIA -_ - 


ILL. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


J. A. McCREERY 


J. A. McCREERY & SONS 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


Service and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


H. A. McCREERY 
CONSIGN YOUR GRAIN TO 


J. R. McCREERY 


Room 5 


Board of Trado Bidg. PEORIA, ILL. 


Can keep in touch with 

the news and reports of 

the Grain and Elevator 
world by reading the ‘‘American 
Grain Trade.”’ 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR. 


WHITE GRAIN Co. 


FANCY, OATS FEED WHEAT 
MILL OATS BARLEY 
SHIPPERS SCREENINGS RYE 


Write for Samples and Quotations — : 2 DULUTH 


September 15, 1919 


- THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


ee MADE 


GRAIN 
SOBRE 
HAY 
EXCHANGE 


ESTABLISHED 1: 78 
F. L. STEWART, PRES. 


HERB BROS. & MARTIN 


Grain, Hay and Feed 
BUYERS- - SHIPPERS 


Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
McCAGUE, Ltd. 
Wholesale 
Receivers and Shippers 
Corn, Oats, Hay and Mill Feed 
417-419 Westinghouse Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Kes. 


PRODUCE | 
EXCHANGE | 


When “SEEDY” 


C. A. King & Co. 
GRAIN AND SEED DEALERS 
Toledo, Ohio 


Like Billy Sunday, we deal in both 
cash and futures, Toledo and Chicago 
Born 1846 Read Our Boy Solomon 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 


Wholesale Grain Dealers 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


We make track bids and quote delivered prices. 
Solicit consignments of Grain and Clover Seed. 


Members Toledo Produce Exchange and Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


OUR 
splendid location and facilities makes it ad- 
vantageous for shippers and buyers of grain 
to give us their patronage. 
Let us handle your F 

WHEAT 
shipments this season. Our service satisfies. 
RICE CRAIN CO., Receivers and Shippers 


Produce Exchange TOLEDO, OHIO 
S. L. Rice, Pres. Geo. D. Woodman, Mgr. 


GRAIN 224 MILLING TRADES 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO., 


C. A. FOSTER COMPANY, WHOLESALE GRAIN AND HAY, 


HARPER GRAIN CO. 


401 Wabash Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


We know how to market grain only. 
Modern elevator facilities at your command, 


SAMUEL WALTON CO. 
Hay—Grain—MiAill Feed 


Carloads Only 
Pittsburgh, Pa. No. 8 Wood St. 
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HERE SINCE ’79 


' New Oats 


Why not Consign 
All the time 
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H. D. RADDATZ & CO. 
Wholesale Dealers 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley, Rye 
Are you receiving our bids and quotations? 
Ask to be placed on the list. 


TOLEDO, te ts tt OHIO 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 


FOR USE OF 


Its 146 pages Contain 13,745 Expressions, Printed on 


Policy=Bond Paper, and Bound in Black . 
Flexible Leather—Size 7x4? inches...... Price $3.00 


431 S. Dearborn Street, 
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701 WABASH BLDG 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


OUR 


pecial W.F. HECK & CO. 


ervice Car lot buyers and 


shippers of 


atisfies CRAIN, HAY, STRAW, MILL FEED 


hippers 


Try Us For Pittsburgh Market 
705 Wabash Building 


GEO. E. ROGERS & CO. 


Receivers and Shippers 


Grain, Hay, Flour and Mill Feed 


Experience— Years of it 


TRY US ON THAT NEXT CAR 
801 Wabash Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Chatterton & Son 


Lansing, Mich. Toledo, Ohio 


Wholesale shippers of 


Michigan Hay, Oats and Soft 
Milling Wheat 


Also Michigan Beans and Potatoes 
When in the market ask for our prices. 


MEMBERS PRODUCE EXCHANGE, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Southworth 
for 
Service 


A 


Me 
| (CONSIGNMENTS | 


cry 
ZA xo FUTURES | 


COMPANY 
AND SEEDS 


THE YOUNG GRAIN 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


GRAIN 


Consignments :: Futures 


Let Us Demonstrate Our Service 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


THEAMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


Thirty-Eighth Year 


20 GRAIN TRADE 


520-3 BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


oe) 


i/7 ANS 


CONSIGNMENTS 


WESTERN GRAIN COMPAN 


Shippers (a Speciality) 
MILLne corn, sartey, MILL FEED and FLOUR maize sure on sackeo 
657-660 GIBRALTAR BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MEMBERS — Kansas City Board of Trade, St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, Grain Dealers National Association 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-LONSDALE GRAIN CO., 


GODFREY-BLANCHARD 


GRATIN 
SUPERIOR SATISFACTORY SERVICE 


_ GRAIN 


RECEIVERS 


ADDISON GRAIN CO. 


Grain Commission Merchants 
Consignment Specialists 


“‘Quality Grain for Purticular People’’ 
Get Our PRICES Before You Buy or Sell 


Kansas Ciy St. Louis 


‘y| 311-314 Board of Trade 


R. J. Thresher, President and General Manager 
Eben S, Thresher, Secy. Chas. W. Avery, Treas. 


THRESHER FULLER GRAIN CO. 


Grain Gommission Merchants 
Consignments Solicited 

Grain Bought and Sold for Future Delivery 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We Buy and Sell All Kinds of Grain 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


A Card Ad 


in the 
“American Grain Trade” 


has Excellent Display and 
is Always Easv to Find. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 


CARCILL ELEVATOR CO. 


SHIPPERS 
of all kinds of GRAIN 


The Scroggins-McLean Co. 
SHIPPERS OF WHEAT 


Minneapolis - 


Minn. 
Operating Terminals at 
Minneapolis, Minn., & Green Bay, Wis. 


J. L. McCAULL, President B. A. DINSMORE, Vice President 
S. J. McCAULL, Secretary A. M. DINSMORE, Treasurer 


The McCaull-Dinsmore Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
915-16-17 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MILWAUKEE 


Write for Samples and Prices 


General Offices 
1100 Soo Line Building 
MINNEAPOLIS - MINN. 


DULUTH 


OMAHA 


Cereal Grading Go. 


W. T.IFRASER, Vice Pres. & Mér. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


CHOICE MILLING WHEAT & RYE 


Twenty-five years’ experience in selecting 
and forwarding choice wheat and rye for 


mills. Largest rye handlers in the West. 
Also shippers of oats, barley and screenings. 
Operating Elevator L 
612 Chamber of Commerce 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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MERCHANTS? | | 


EXCHANGE | 


Nanson Gommission Co. 


GRAIN AND HAY Marshall Hall 


202 Chamber of Commerce 


& 
mecme, ST. LOUIS Comsegnenss . Grain Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
GOFFE & CARKENER CO. 
RECEIVERS 
GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 
106-107 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
ST. LOUIS 
W.C.GOFFE G.S.CARKENER G.C. MARTIN. Jr. MARTIN MULLALLY, Pres. 

K.C, 


Mo., Office, 101-102 Board of Trade 


"THE CONSIGNMENT House] | MULLALLY HAY AND GRAIN CO. 


0 INU I. ieee HAY, GRAIN AND SEEDS 


Picker & Beardsley Com. Co 


128 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE __ Merchants Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mason Hawpe Grain Co. 


ALEX. C. HARSH MORE JOHN H. HERRON 


PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT SECRETARY AND TREASURER 
Ue LMORE=QCHULTZ ¢*RAIN (‘OMPANY 
A itd ratchet dob tell a 
| St. Louis, Mo. 
> Seba pita XPERT ERVICE IVEN USTOMERS 
ee ee a | 513-516 ieee eae, 322. S. Loree ea STREET 
te, EORIA, ILL 
When You Need a ve is oaran TELEGRA PH Boiiaiie: CHICAGO. 
: fear We ERLICIDAEEORTION OF XOUR BUSINESS FOR ANY OF THE ABOVE-MARERTS, ON THE 
Responsible Commission RITS OF THE SERVICE WE CAN RENDER YOU. 
LET US HAVE YOUR OPTION BUSINESS IN CHICAGO AND sTi/LOUiA. 
House, Think of NOTIFY AND MAKE DRAFT ON US AT ST. LOUIS ON ALL SHIPMENTS. 
rE ————————————————————————— 
e 
eee *S 
St. Louis Toberman, Mackey & Company 
Fastest Growing Commission House in America. 


Can handle your consignments in ay Louis We Kansas City. 


Service - Security GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY | 
eee re) 


COMBINATION Powell & O'Rourke 


GRAIN COMPANY 
a PRICE FOR R ivers—Shi ers 
“AMERICAN MILLER” “AMERICAN GRAIN TRADE” as Ss 


—Exporters | 


Operating 
Brooklyn St. Elevator 
2 ST.LOUIS - MISSOURI 


Send in your SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


“We Ship What We Sell” 


THEA! MERICAN ELEVATOR AND, 
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px 


W. SIMONS WARREN T. McCRAY 


HITCH & CARDER | | Gerstenberg & Company | |, Pes Vice President 


S. E. SQUIRES 
Members Chicago Board of Trade COMMISSION MERCH ANTS Vice-President etht TEL.G; 
( SS Ie 
CASH GRAIN OUR SPECIALTY Gratis echoes eee ‘ 
605 Insurance Exchange Bldg. Barley a Specialty 
Tel. Wabash 6584 CHICAGO 
305-315 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
* 
s on E. > 
RUMSEY & COMPANY E. LOWITZ J. F. BARRETT W. F. McWHINNEY 
Treasurer 
pearactin E. LOWITZ & CO. GEO. L. STEBBINS ‘ W.A Warcee Haare Rice 
co M MISSION M E RC HANTS Grain Commission Secretary Earl M. Davis, "John M. DeBolt 
ROOKERY BUILDING CHICAGO Chas. H. Lyons 
BOARD OF TRADE MEMBERS: Chicago Board of Trade, Milwaukee and Minneapo- 
lis Chamber of Commerce, St. Louis Merchants Exchange, Kansas ee 
CHICAGO City Board of Trade, Winnipeg Grain Exchange. : LESS 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. H. N. SAGER, Sec. 
ea am ra eran J. H. DOLE & CO. 
Helburd, Warren & Chandler | | H. M. PAYNTER (Established 1832) 


Ethok Brokoiecundscne tienen With ROGERS GRAIN COMPANY Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 


Merchants, Grain and Provisions 


5 ‘ 5 We solicit your 
Grain Commission CONSIGNMENTS 


Correspondence Solicited 


Business Solicited in Any Department : 
Receiving, Shipping, Futures and orders in futures 


208 S. La Salle St. : CHICAGO Postal Telegraph Building CHICAGO 226 La Salle Street, = = CHICAGO 


J. P. GRIFFIN & COMPANY ‘ARMOUR GRAIN CO. 


We Buy Grain Commission | GRAIN DEALERS 
Wheat---Corn---Oats---Barley---Rye 79 BOARD OF TRADE areent i telly cquiseed arora is 


to give the very best service in Chicago. 


Sead Seeee] Long stance Telephone 
ad oar Ce eo sons aniece CHICAGO 


The Quaker Oats Co. | — 


Cereal Millers 


BRE ef acme NORTHERN GRAIN & WAREHOUSE C0. | | E.W. BAILEY & CO. 


CHICAGO Grain Merchants COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
538 Postal Bldg Chicago GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
: 72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 
J. Herbert Ware Edward F. Leland 
CONSIGN W. A. LAMSON H. H. LOBDELL The 
your Grain and Seeds, and send your L. F. GATES 7 eS Trade Name 
ordereitor rf for Our Line of 
Feeds 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and STOCKS to 


The quality put in these feeds gave them an instan- 
W amson ros. 0. taneous and complete success. Samples and prices on 


request. 


Gain ROSENBAUM BROTHERS 
CARE AE ae 77 BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
Royal Insurance Big 1874 Commission 1919 
CHICAGO - Merchants 


Long Distance Phones: 
Wabash 3262 Automatic 51073 


Mayer Holbrook & Co. 


Forty-five Years of Servicein the Grain Trade 


HOME OFFICE e GRAIN 
6 Board of Trade Chicago COMMISSION 


Consignments, Sales to Arrive, 
Our Specialty 


SERVICE THAT SERVES— 
POPE & ECKHARDT Co. OUR GUARANTEE 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS Purchases for millers, feed 


manufacturers, etc. 
GRAIN AND SEEDS 
111 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO Webster Building Chicago, IIL. 
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J. (. SH AFFER & CO. Philip H. Schifflin, Pres. _ Eugene Schifflin, Secy-Treas. Bartlett Heeear on 


PHILLIP H. SCHIFFLIN & CO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS Incorporated GRAIN 


Commission Merchants COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
CHICAGO 515-518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
Consignments of all kinds of Grain and Field Seeds a Specialty Western Union Building Chicago 
ES PE te, 


WHEREVER GRAIN OR HAY IS HANDLED, 
THERE THE FIRM OF 


BRIDGE & LEONARD 


WELL AND FAVORABLY KNOWN. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS CUT TH is OUT 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


/ 
CONSIGNMENTS—SALES TO ARRIVE / 
| 


305 SO. La SALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILL 


WEGENER BROS. 


Members : 1 
Board of Trade, National Grain Dealers Association, 61 to 65 Board of Trade 


Osea, aiecclaan Bette Send this advertisement to address 


below and you will receive three sam- 
ple copies of the Rosenbaum Review, 
edited and published by J. Ralph 
Pickell. The editor has just returned 
from Europe after an extended tour 


SL 


of investigation of financial, com- 


mercial and agricultural conditions. 


ALBERT MILLER & COMPANY 


HANDLERS OF EVERYTHING IN 


—= 
EN 


. 
i 
‘\ 


There are many things to read. Some 
things must be read. The Review is 
read because several thousand like it. 
Try it. 


oo 


CONSIGNMENTS AND 
PRAIRIE ORDERS SOLICITED 


WHS sreaw 192 N. Clark St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


a er” HAY aw STRAW 


Rosenbaum Review 
417 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 
Chicago, Ili. 


== 


H. C. Carson & Co. | | Dumont, Roberts & Co. | | FUMIGATION METHODS 


By PROF. WILLIS G. JOHNSON 


Offer Unique Consignment Service on GRAIN MERCHANTS - ee agen 
eee OATS eS Ae eae =? hana nee ney ool 
RYE—BEANS w ee eae erie RN - OATS Well illustrated. Price $1.50. 
“Consignments to ‘Carson’ Pay Best” ie” taco : MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1548 Penobscott Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 31-2 Chamber of Commerce, DETROIT, MICH. 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 


THE most valuable work of its kind ever published. The book 
s © takes up the cultivation, growth and marketing of -wheat, corn, 

rye, barley, buckwheat and other cereals in this country, and treats 
m ] a each grain from its botanical relations-to the products manutfac- 

tured from it. An invaluable work to the grain man or miller. 


Printed on highly calendared paper, profusely illustrated and bound 


in cloth. 421 pages. Price $2.50 er ag 
Sees MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPAN 
By THOMAS F. HUNT, Professor of Agronomy, Cornell University Ge ash nghe qa gate A apo hh 
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“Follow The Flag” 
With Your Shipments 


URMSTON GRAIN COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buffalo Grain Company 


Receivers, Forwarders and Commission 
Consignments Solicited 
Est. 1903 Barley a Specialty ay 


Wheat-Rye-Corn - Barley-Oats 


Shipped to 


Eastern Grain, Mill and Elevator Corporation 


Operators of Concrete Elevator, Central Elevator and Iron Elevator 
5,000,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY 


Will be properly cared for on arrival and show best possible results 


ie 1865 CONSULT ME 


Ship Us Your : ° | | WHEN BUYING OR SELLING 
Corn, Oats and Wheat Nir thee OATS 
sl 


Regardless Of Its Condition George E Pierce 


Send us your consignments We are organized to CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


PRATT & CO render you the most BUFFALO, N. Y. 


effective service in this etgicrn ot 
OPERATORS OF market. Evans, Monarch and Wheeler Elevators 
SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 
910 Chamber of Commerce Buffalo, N. Y phe BUFFALO, N. Y 50.000 Busi 
’ ’ . Chamber of Commerce 9 e he 1 »200,000 Bushels 


FOR SATISFACTORY RESULTS ea tay a orag <eeee. ~ 
C oO NJ aay, I G Rl] & Wy. BARTLETT, Treasurer 
Your. Wheilctefe nee omie The Churchill Grain & Seed Co. 
Commission Orders Executed Grain and Seed Bought and Sold 


THE ELECTRIC GRAIN ELEVATOR Co. once: Bufo Yamba 


Seed Warehouse: Toledo Produce Exchange 
Buffal lo, N. Y. Located at Toledo, Ohio Buffalo Corn Exchange 


S. M. RATCLIFFE 
Grain and Hay 


ALWAYS IN THE MARKET FOR OATS 
Superior facilities for handling Consignments 


Chamber of Commerce BUFFALO,N. Y. 


The Real Market Place 


for grain men is centered in 


the advertising columns of the 
‘“‘American Grain Trade’’ 
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CORN 


EXCHANGE 


THE TOWNSEND WARD CO. 


Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Wholesale Merchants 
and Grain Commission 


Consignments Only 


McConnell Grain Corporation 
BUFFALO 


Eliminate risk of HEATING of early 
shipments of NEW CORN. 


Our elevator at FOSTORIA, O., 
an overnight haul from your station. 


is only 


- Because of our ability to handle grain 
rapidly, there was NEVER AN EM- 
BARGO AGAINST FOSTORIA. 


John W. McCardle Bert K. Black Clyde A. McCardle 


McCardle-Black Company 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Members Chicago Board of Trade 
DIRECT PRIVATE WIRE 
Main Office: Branch Office: 
Indianapolis, Ind. Logansport, Ind.—Paris, Ill. 


Cash—Futures—Private Wire 


ALTEL.6 
So 60g 


Try our Indianapolis Service with your con- 
signments 


Bell—Main 1867 515 Board of Trade 
PHONES { Automatic 28-413 Indianapolis 


ESTABLISHED 1904 
Fred A. Vawter Chas. M. Vawter 


“We Serve You Better”’ 


BELT ELEVATOR & FEED CO. 


Commission Grain Brokerage 
Sam J. Bruce, Manager Commission Dept. 


Established 1883 


H. E. KINNEY GRAIN CO. 
_ GRAIN, HAY, FEED 


‘Consignments Have Personal Attention; 
Correspondence Solicited 
617 Board of Trade Indianapolis, Indiana 


WM. R. EVANS GRAIN CO. 


Grain Merchants 


GALE GRAIN CO. 
BROKERAGE 


My Specialty 


P. M. 


Our experience will get you the results you 
are after. Send us your corn and oat ship- 
ments. 


Board of Trade Bldg. 


Let me buy for you in Indianapolis. 
I satisfy others—why not you? 


INDIANAPOLIS - INDIANA 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


MILLING KINKS 


The latest book for grain elevator operators and millers. 
A companion book to the Book of Wrinkles. Contains 
169 illustrated devices assembled and classified for ready 
reference, 
PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 
MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING 
COMPANY . 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 
Revised Edition 
Cloth Binding 


Fe Ae eee Ne ew 


eather Dincino tits a sare re eto SA) 2.00 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


431 S. Dearborn Street 


“Follow The Flag” 
With Your Shipments 


URMSTON GRAIN COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Experienced Advertisers Know 


that the “American Grain Trade” is preserved for reference by elevator men, country 
grain shippers and grain receivers at the terminal markets long after other journals 


have been thrown away. 
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For "UN-X-L-D" Service on CONSIGNMENTS John B. Meigs, Pres, GC Holstein, V. Pres. & Mar. ME Reres ieee pon? 
f GRAIN and SEEDS : eran ) 
SHIP THAT NEXT CAR TO Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. CARGILL be 0 MPAN Y 
THE FRANKE GRAIN CO. 29 Chamber of Commerce WE OFFER A VERY BROAD SERVICE 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. MILWAUKEE A record of over 50 years in the grain business. 


Sample Grain a Specialty Absolute Security ' Good Sales 


GRAIN-MILL FEEDS Branch Offices at CHICAGO and MINNEAPOLIS Courteous Treatment Quick Return 


THE BOOK OF WRINKLES For SERVICE that is UNSURPASSED consign your E. P. BACON CoO. 


Is Needed by Every Grain Elevator Operator GRAIN AND SEED TO A ‘ i 
Contains 171 eee and pe aeons sepals ‘ G i C Gwe Grain CommissionMerchants 
evices bie avin me, abor an one 
trated Devices for Saving y Milwaukee Grain Commission Co. Gt ehie Oee ee 
PRICE, $1.25 POSTPAID Chamber of Commerce ' Field Seeds on Consignment 
Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co. 491 3, Dearborn St. MILWAUKEE - - - WISCONSIN MILWAUKEE —CHIGAGO—MINNEAPOLIS 


FLANLEY GRAIN COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


OUR PATRONS Get the Service 


JOHN T. FAHEY & CO./| -. op, 


GRAIN RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS Coane 
Send Us Your BALTIMORE Shipments 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


HAVE You 


Baltimore, - Md. 


CHAS. ENGLAND & CO. e ° New Firm Name But Same GOOD SERVICE 
eh ieeica am Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co. WALTER F.MACNEAL & CO. 


GR AIN d H AY Seaboard Corn Mills Formerly of and Successors to 
an Baltimore, Md. S. F. Evans, Mer. J. M. FRISCH & CO. 
—e—————— | 316 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce Weare always in the market for White and Fen ns GRAIN - HAY 


Correspondence and Offers Solicited 


BALTIMORE, MD. Yellow Corn for Milling purposes. | ; Conugnineate Solicited 


All That’s New and All That’s News ANY erain men keep in touch with news and developments in 

both their own and the allied milling field by availing them- 
THE STANDARD MILLING AND GRAIN PAPERS selves of this combination offer. Regular price of the “Amer- 
a sie Combination Price ican Miller’ alone is $2.00 per year. The “American Grain Trade” 
A neic an sa a $D 50 alone is $1.00 per year. MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY 


431 S. Dearborn Street » | GHICAGO) TEL, 
3 us : ; 
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RICHARDSON 


RICHARDSON BROS. S. H. YOUNG & CO. 
GRAIN, FLOR BERS Fy oreeps | | GRAIN, FLOUR, ALFALFA AND 


E. L. ROGERS & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Ok emer amamala MILL FEEDS HAY, STRAW, GRAIN, Ete 
Members | Ghasier of Gomme Philadelphia, Pa. cnalgnments Solicited Over 50 years in the business 
| GeoOrar Delon sora. 417-419 “The Bourse,” PHILADELPHIA 358 Bourse Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


ROPP’S CALCULATOR 


A new and improved edition of this standard work, in- 
valuable to grain dealers. Tablz2s show at a glance the 
value of wheat, corn, ye oats, barley, seeds, etc., at all 
market prices per bus alse the weight reduced to 
bushels. Trade discounts, stock tables, capacity tables, 
short-cut arithmetic. Solves any problem in the twink- 
ling of an eye. The grain taples alone make it indispen- 
sable to all who handle grain. Price $1.50 postpaid. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


L. F. MILLER & SONS 
Receivers and Shippers of 
GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC. 
OFFICE: 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Special attention given to the handling of 
CORN and OATS 


The fact that we want your Wheat, Corn, 
Oats and Mill Feed does not interest you, but the 
fact that it will make you money to ship to us 
does. Hundreds of satisfied shippers will say that 
LEMONT makes them money. 


E. K. LEMONT & SON 


411 Bourse Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GRAIN 


| RECEIVERS 


= mew’ | HUTCHINSON GRAIN CO. | | =" 


Kansas Turkey 


ace Receivers and Shippers 
HUTCHINSON, KANS. GRAIN, HAY and FEED Hard Wheat 


CINCINNATI, OHIO CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. SIDNEY, OHIO 


U onsign to or Ask for Bids: 


The Brouse-Skidmore Grain Co-| | ee ees ek | | Vv. E. CHAMBERS 


3 : Sid 
Receivers and Shippers GRAIN eener eno 


GRAIN -HAY-FEED Clover and Timothy Seeds | | ‘2¢ Grain and Hay Man 


Buyer and Shipper Car Load Lots 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Get in touch with us. Your Business Appreciated 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


ge LANCASTER, PA. 
DO YOU REALIZE | 


That country trade always pays you 
best in every way? 


DENVER, COL. 


j 


John H. Lloyd & Co. 


Grain Merchants 


The Denver Elevator 


° . Members— 
Wholesale Grain and Grain Products Chicago Board of Trage Soeoatield: ecrpes - ee country business. 
ssn. . . 5 
Colorado and Kansas Flours Alinoias GrainkDediers” Asia. Illinois ; poin 


DENVER, COLORADO | JONAS F.EBY & SON, LANCASTER, PA. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Ady & Crowe Merc. Co. || Gedar Rapids Grain Co. | | WALTER M. BROWNE 
Denver, Colo. ; GRAIN HAY AND MILL FEED 

RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS Consignments Solicitea. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


GRAIN HAY BEANS Memphis Merchants Exchange 
A. & C. Poultry Feeds CEDAR RAPIDS - IOWA menter | HERD ex yas ty, ato 


National Hay Dealers Association 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA BRATTLEBORO, VT. TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


WM 3 ine vicberan ex's’ ™™ | |E. CROSBY & COMPANY ||Paul Kuhn & Co. | 
BELL HUNTTING & CO.. Inc. FLOUR and FEED 


| | 

1 | | 

OFFER BEST facniis MILL AND ELEVATOR AT | | 
FOR HANDLING YOUR GRAIN | Brattleboro, Vermont | | GRAIN cael 


Receivers and Shippers 


| 3 : 
SIOUX CITY 1owa | | "8° 128000 "bu. bulk grains,“ =| || Terre Haute 


| 
ad 
=a 


| 
| 
i 
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ATLANTA, GA. 
& Son, grain & hay brokers.*} 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co., 
Belt Seed Co., Bre: 

England & Co., Chas., grain, hay receivers. Te 
Fahey & Co., John T., receivers, exporters.* es 
Fas & Co:, G A., grain and hay receivers.*} 
Macneal & Co. Walter F., grain, hay.*} 
Scarlett & ‘eles Wm. G., seeds. 

Steen & Bro., E., grain, hay.*f 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Baldwin, Roberts & Co., shippers and brokers. 

Slick, L. E., receivers and shippers.* 

Worth-Gyles Grain Co., buyers, shippers cash and 
future grain.* 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
Crosby & Co., E., grain, flour, feed.* 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Buffalo Grain Co., receivers, shippers.* 

Churchill Grain & Seed Co., grain and seeds.* 

Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Corporation, wheat, 
rye, corn, barley, oats.*} 

Electric Grain Elevator Co., consignments.*t+ 

McConnell Grain Corporation, grain.*t 

Pierce, Geo. E., oats.* 

Pratt & Co., corn, oats, wheat.* 

Ratcliffe, S. M., grain and hay.t 

Townsend-Ward Co., receivers and shippers.* 

Urmston Grain Co., grain commission.} 

Whitney & Gibson, receivers and shippers.* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


Cedar Rapids Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Armour Grain Co., grain buyers.* 

Bailey & Co., E. W., commission merchants.* 
Bartlett Frazier Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Bridge & Leonard, grain, hay.*+ 

Dickinson Co., Albert, seeds. 

Dole & Co., J. H., commission merchants.* 
Freeman & Co., Henry H., hay, straw, grain.*} 
Gerstenberg & Co., grain and seeds.* 
Griffin & Co., J. P., grain commission.* 
Hitch & Carder, grain commission.* 
Hoit & Co., Lowell, com. grain, seeds. 
Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, com. 
Illinois Seed Co., seed merchants. 
Lamson Bros. & Co., commission merchants.* 
Lowitz & Co., E., grain commission.* 

Mayer, Holbrook & Co., grain commission.* 
McKenna & Rodgers, com. merchants.* 

Miller & Co., Albert, hay and produce.t 

Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., grain. 
Paynter, H. M., grain commission, 

Pope & Eckhardt Co., grain and seeds.* 
Quaker Oats Co., wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye. 
Rosenbaum Brothers, receivers, shippers. aT. 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., Te shippers.* 

Rumsey & Co., grain  Commission.* 

Sawers Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Schifflin & Co., Philip H., com. merchants.* 
Shaffer, J. C., & Co., grain merchants.* 
Simons, Day & Co., grain, stocks, bonds.* 
Thayer, & Co., C. H., commission merchants.* 
Wagner & Co., E. W., receivers, shippers.* 
Ware & Leland, grain ‘and seeds.* 

Wegener Bros., grain commission. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Cuyahoga Grain Co., hay, grain, feed. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Brouse-Skidmore Grain Co., rec. & shipper.*+ 


COLUMBUS, OHioO. 
McAlister, Jas. P., & Co., shippers, grain, hay.} 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co., grain, seeds.*+ 
DECATUR, ILL. 
Baldwin & Co., H. I., grain brokers.* 


DENVER, COLO. 


Ady & Crowe Mercantile Co., grain, hay, beans.*} 
Denver Elevator, The, grain.* 


*Members Grain Dealers’ National Association. 


Gregg, Jos., 


corn buyers.* 


merchants.* 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Ankeney Linseed Mlg. Co., flax. 

Bartz & Co., W. H., grain merchants.* 

Central Iowa Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Clark Brown Grain Co., grain merchants. 

Des Moines Elevator '&. Grain Co., grain 
chants. 

Marshall Hall Grain Co., grain merchants. 

Mid-West ‘Consumer’s Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Sargent & Co., grain merchants. 

Sawers Grain Co., grain merchants. 

Taylor & Patton Co, erain merchants.* 


_ DETROIT, MICH. 


Carson & Co., H. C., wheat, corn, oats, rye, beans.* 
Dumont, Roberts & Co., receivers, shippers.* 


DULUTH, MINN. 
White Grain Co., grain and hay.*} 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Small & Co,, Inc., W. H., field seeds, grain.* 


FRANKFORT, IND. 
Frank & Co., Wm., grain brokers.* 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


Hutchinson Grain Co., grain, hay, feed. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Belt Elevator & Feed Co., 
kerage.* 

Boyd Grain Co., Bert A., grain commission.* 

Evans Grain Co., Wm. R., grain merchants. 

Gale Grain Co., P. M., brokerage.* 

Hayward-Rich Grain Co., commission and broker- 
age.* ’ 

Kendrick & Sloan Co., receivers and shippers.+ 

Kinney, H. E., Grain Co., grain, hay, feed.*f 

McCardle-Black Co., grain commission. 

Merchants Hay & Grain Co., grain and hay.*} 

Sawers Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Urmston Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Witt, Frank A., grain commission and brokerage. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Addison Grain Co., grain commission merchants. 
Moore-Lawless Grain Co., grain receivers.* 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., corn and oats.* 
Peppard Seed Co., J. G., alfalfa seed, millet. 
Rudy-Patrick Seed Co., seeds. 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., 
oats, corn.* 

Thresher Fuller Grain Co., commission.* 
Western Grain Co., shippers grain and feed.* 


LANCASTER, PA. 
Eby & Sons, Jonas F., receivers and shippers.*} 


LIMA, OHIO. 


Pollock Grain Co., wholesale grain, hay.* 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Edinger & Co.,f grain, hay, feed. 
Farmer & Sons, Oscar, grain, hay, feed.*+ 
Williams & Monroe, grain, stocks, cotton. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Browne, Walter M., grain, hay. mill feed.* 
U. S. Feed Co., receivers and shippers.} 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Bacon Co., E. P., grain commission.* 

Cargill Grain Co., receivers and shippers. 
Courteen Seed Co., seeds. 

Donahue-Stratton Co., buyers and shippers.* 
Flanley Grain Co., grain. 

Franke Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Kamm Co., P Ch grain merchants.* 
Kellogg Seed Co., seeds. 

Milwaukee Grain Commission Co., grain. 
Mohr-Holstein Commission Co., grain com.* 
Taylor & Bournique Co., corn, oats, barley.* 
Thayer & Co., C. H., commission merchants.* 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Cargill Elevator Co., grain shippers.* 

Cereal Grading Co., grain merchants.* 
Godfrey-Blanchard Co., grain commission.* 
McCaull-Dinsmore Co., com. merchants.* 
Quinn, Shepherdson Co., grain merchants.* 
Scroggins-McLean Co., The, wheat shippers.* 


NEW YORK, N. Y¥? 
Brainard Commission Co., oats, barley.* 


Forbell & Co., L. W., com. merchants.* 
Power & Co., W. D., hay, straw, produce.} 


mer- 


commission, grain, bro- 


wheat, kaffir, 


+Members National Hay Association. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Buckley & Co., grain, hay, seeds.* 

Bowman & Co., Geo. L., grain commission. 
Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., grain receivers.*- 
Conover Grain Co., E. B., receivers, shippers. 
Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.” iui 
Feltman Grain Conn: a2 grain commission.* 
Grier & Co., T. A., grain commission. * 

Luke Grain Co., grain commission.* 

McCreery & Sons, J. A., com. merchants.” 
Miles, P. B. & C. C,, grain commission.*} 
Mueller Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Rumsey, Moore & Co., grain commission.* 
Slick, L. E., receivers and shippers, cash grain. 
Smith-Hamilton Grain Co., grain.* 

Warren Commission Co., consignments.* 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Lemont & Son, E. K., wheat, corn, oats, feed.+ 
Miller & Sons, L. F.,'receivers and shippers.*} 
Richardson Bros., grain, flour, mill feeds.* 
Rogers & Co., E._L., receivers‘and shippers.*f 
Young & Co., S. H., grain, flour and feeds. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Foster Co., C. A., wholesale grain, hay.*7 
Harper Grain Co., grain commission. 

Heck & Co., W. F., grain, hay, mill feeds.*+ 
Herb Bros. & Martin, grain and hay.*t 
McCague, R. S., grain and hay:*+ 

Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers & shippers.f 
Walton Co., Samuel, hay, grain, mill feed.*+ 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Beveridge & Co., S. T., grain, hay, feed.*f 
Southern Brokerage Co., hay, grain, feed.* 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Elmore-Schultz Grain. Co., receivers. shinners.*} 

Goffe & Carkener Co., grain, hay, seeds.*} 

Graham. & Martin Grain Co., rec. exclusively.*} 

Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., grain com.*} 

Marsha!l Hall Grain Co., receivers, shippers and 
exporters.* 

Mason Hawpe Co., grain merchants.* 

Mullally Hay & Grain Co.*} 

Nanson Commission Co., receivers, shippers.*} 

Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay.*+ 

Powell & O’Rourke Grain Co., receivers, shippers, 
exporters:* 

Prunty, Chas. E., grain and seeds. 

Schisler Seed Co., A. W., field and garden seeds. 

Seele Bros. Grain Co., commission.* 

Toberman, Mackey & Co., grain, hay, seeds.*+ 

Turner Grain Co., grain commission. 


SIDNEY, OHIO. 


Chambers, V. E., wholesale grain and hay.*} 

Custenborder & Co., E. T., buyers and shippers of 
grain in car lots.* 

Wells Co., J. E., wholesale grain, seed.* 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
Bell, Huntting & Co., grain. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Lloyd & Co., John H., grain merchants.* 

TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Kuhn & Co., Paul, receivers and shippers. 


TIFFIN, OHIO. 


Sneath-Cunningham Co., grain and seeds. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Chatterton & aor hay, oats, wheat. 7 
De Vore & Co., ., grain, seeds.* 
Keine Seon a grain and seeds. a 
Raddatz & Co., H. D., grain, seeds.* 
Rice Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Southworth & Con grain and seeds.*} 
Wickenhiser & Gas John, grain dealers.* 
Young Grain Co., grain, seeds.* 

Zahm & Co., J. F, grain and seeds.*+ 


TOPEKA, KAN. 


Derby Grain Co., wheat, oats, corn.* 
Golden Belt Grain & Elevator Co., grain.* 
Crosby & Co., E., grain, flour, feed * : 


: WINCHESTER, IND. 


Goodrich Bros., wholesale grain, seeds, hay.*+ 
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elevator—employ better help and keep it all the year. 
proposition from the start. 


prices. 


guarantee large capacity. Has every modern safety device. 
smooth or corrugated rolls, collar oiling or ball bearings. 


Re THE WOLF 
“Super Type” Double Roller Mill 


New Bethlehem, Pa., November 23, 1918. 
“The Wolf Company, 
‘Chambersburg, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

We have been using the Wolf “Super Type” All 
Cast Iron Double Roller Mills since November of 
1916, at which time our new mill was put in opera- 
tion. Thus we have had ample time to test out 

rm these Rolls, and they certainly have stood. the test. 

v, The weight, Tigidity, cleanliness, durability and 
fireproof construction are features which, when com- 
bined with their capacity and the uniformly fine 
-gtinding, make these Rolls, in our judgment, the 
Se most satisfactory we have ever operated. 
_ Very truly yours, 
RED BANK MILLS. 


saving, 


who know—Catalog No. 18 


‘Builders of Complete Flour, 
Corn, Cereal, and Feed Mills’’ 


LLL Lo 


ccc HULU 


ANY ASN of elevators and flour mills have derived help from the ingeni- 
ous devices published in the “Book of Wrinkles.” The great demand for this 
book, which is now in its Fifth Edition} has impelled the publishers to issue a 
‘new volume in the series: 


Milling Kinks 


which is just off the press and ready for delivery. Since it is probable that the 
first edition will be rapidly exhausted, those desiring a copy are ace to send in their 
orders immediately. | 8 


HE new book, “Milling Kinks,” is uniform in size and style with the “Book of 
Wrinkles” and contains 169 illustrated devices, many of which are of as much 
value to Elevator Operators as to Millers and Millwrights. Chapters are in- 
cluded on: Bins, Hoppers and Sinks; Valves and Spouting; Elevators and 
Conveyors; Receiving, Separating and Cleaning; Roll Auxiliaries; Sifters and 

—= Bolters; Belting and Transmission; Blending and Tempering; Filling and 
Packing; Sampling and Testing; Dust Collection; Lubrication; Heating, Ventilating 

; Fumigating; Special Tools and: Devices; Miscellaneous. 

Oo Neate cae 


PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 


TCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY 


et 


431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


| 
| 
| 
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FLOUR MILLS 


Elevators, Farmers Co-operative Associations and Granges realize 
the force of ‘““Community team work"’ and are installing small flour 
and feed plants. It has’ been proven that these organizations can 
produce the flour and feed much cheaper than other mills plus the 
freight and salesman’s salary—and have the Quality in the feed 
and flour. A small plant can use the same power which runs the 
A business 


We build complete flour mills of any size. High quality, large yield 
and’ big capacity eoeeyntced: Low cost for operating. After-the-war 


Our “Super Type” Double Roller Mill is all cast iron; runs smoothly, 
quietly, with accurate adjustments, positive feed, and cool Sect user 
uilt wit 


Wolf Double Roller Mills possess the happy faculty of saving 3314% 
on the power and applying this saving to the actual reduction of the grain. 
The scientific manner in which the bearings are inserted in Wolf Double 

_ Roller Mills give them a substantial lead over all other mills in power 


Write for the big features which have sold Wolf Flour Mills to Millers 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA._~ - U. S. A. 
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“What If Your Elevator Should 
Burn Today? 


If your elevator should burn today, what would be your loss? With the 
insurance paid, your property and your business has been left in a condi- 
tion no amount of insurance could cover. 


The Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau of Oxford, Michigan, states: 


spout choking, will annually 

' save millions, of dollars. in 
fire losses, and.add at least 
50 per cent to the efficiency 
of any stand of grain ele- 
vators.” 


“Rishty per cent of all fires 
in mills and elevators start 
in the elevators. An auto- 
matic relief, which will pre- 
vent an clevator from chok- 
ing from bin getting full or 


Other losses happen often as the result of spout-choking or overfeeding, 
such as injury to motors, burned drive belts, ripped-off buckets, torn ele- 
vator belts. as well as many different injuries to machinery. 


The GRAY AUTOMATIC SHUT-OFF for elevators eliminates these 
troubles. It is the only shut-off that is 100 per cent satisfactory in its opera- 
tion, inexpensive in first, cost, and easily installed by any employe of the 
elevator handy with tools. Send for Bulletin L-115 Today 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


1856 No. Kostner Ave. Chicago 


‘Weller /a-*’}.quipment 


THE RACINE DUSTLESS SEPARATOR 


MEANS SATISFACTION FOR THE OWNER 


They are built for per- 
fect service and will 
always clean and grade 
‘your seeds or grain in ) 
_a better condition than: 
any other machine. 


rehuuse mills made 


' Write for information and prices about the fines 
: in the world, 


JOHNSON & FIELD MFG. CO., RACINE, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Farm and Warehouse Mills. 


ARE YOU WORRIED |. 


about the condition of that grain in your bins? 
Let us equip your storage with a 


Zeleny Thermometer System 


to tell you the exact condition of 
the grain and cut-out the worry 


Over 100 Elevators Equipped 
Write for Descriptiun 


WESTERN FIRE APPLIANCE WORKS 
| 642 South Dearborn Street 


Chicago 


TL 


Thirty-Eighth Year 


a 


Grain Elevator 
Machinery © 


The biggest users in the world of Elevating, Con- 
veying and Transmission Machinery for grain han- 
dling have repeatedly installed Webster Machinery. 


In smaller plants, where effective equipment is ful- 
ly as important, Webster Machinery holds the same_ 
prominent place. 

To plan new struc- 
tures, repairs or exten- 
‘sions without investi- 
gating the Webster 
Line would seem un- 
MISC H 1 oN 
- Our engineers are 
ready to make recom- 


mendations based upon 
Ae! requirements. 


The WEBSTER M’F’G 
~ COMPANY 
TIFFIN - OHIO 


Offices in Chicago, New 
York and Boston. 


wU MU. »iiITKTiTTniTnmttH: 


“UNCLE SAM” has now allowed us to purchase steel 


and resume the manufacture of the 


CLIMAX SCOOP TRUCK 


which’ will be glad news for many waiting customers. The Scoop- 
Truck enables one man to remove more coal or grain from~a box car 
than three men can move in the ordinary way. Ask any of the 5,000 
users } who have tried it. 


Price 
Standard - - - 
Extra Heavy - - - 
F. O. B. Factory 


$15.00 
17.00 


DETROIT 
SCOOP-TRUCK 
COMPANY 


2227 W. Jefferson Ave DETROIT, MICH. 
0 


SEUINNUNUUAAUEEAOO AA TAA 


i 


Me, The Supreme Courts have 
ruled against you, so why put 

off having a dust collecting sys- 
tem installed to prevent a dust. 
explosion? It doubles the lease 
of life of your employes and 
gives you a clean elevator even 
though you never meet with a 
loss. We make dust collectors, 
but collectors alone will not wey 
tect you. 


Write 


THE DAY COMPANY, 
Dsspeisine Minn. 


Pioneers in the work. 
OO uC 


EAA 


iil 


i an 


- 


